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The work now preaented to tlis reader was left in maiiuscriiit 
bj the lamented ai.tlior. His "Travels in tto East," which haa 
been for some yeai's beM-e the pul)lic, lias gained the muk of a 
standard work upon the lands of the Bible; indeed, it is in Kiany 
respeda tha best work on those conatries, for general readers, that 
has jet appeared. This is eminently U-ue wilii regoi'd to Dr. Ohn s 
account of Egypt, which brings together the best account of the 
policy of Mehemet Ali and of its results in the condition of the 
country, that can be found anywhere, to our knowledge, within 



tiie same compaaa. 

The present volume is characterized by tike same excellent 
qualities that have marked all Dr. Olin's writings. His inind waa 
singalarly comprehensive; but, at the same time, had a rare faculty 
of accm-ate and minute observation; and these qoalifloations, 
oombhied with a severe and conscientious truthfulness, fitted him 
admirably to write boola of travel. He does not, indeed, give us 
romance; but reality is better ; he tells what he saw, not what 
he dreamed. It is true, that amid associations snch as those that 
haunt the hills of Athens, his calm mind grows imaginative, and, 
to use Ms own language, "finds it easy to repeople scenes Uiat 
have been conseoi-ated by the highest examples of genius and 
virtue-" but his judgment, ever cool and collected, does not fail 
Mm nnder any degree of intellectual excitement, and his wor<ls 
may always he taken for ti-ue in their full meaning. 

It must bo remembered, however, that these pages were not 
prepared for Uie press by Dr. Olin. It cannot be cxpeoted. there- 
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fui-e, tliftt tliey will aliow tJie iinoneaa of flniali, or even the fuil- 
ncsa of detail that would hove heen given them by his flnal re- 

The countries of which they treat have always heen full of in- 
terest ; but now men's eyea, in all lands, ai'e turned with striuning 
Anxiety to " Geebob abb the Golbbn Hobn." Witiin the terri- 
tory indicated by thoae titles, will be found the earliest seats of 
empire, the aeenee of God's nearest approach to man, the gi-ound 
hallowed by the feet of the Saviour, the Bit*s of the Apooalyptic 
churohes— itt a word, all the sacred localiUes of the Bible. Within 
that tenltory the noblest races and the highest acta of mankind 
have originated and flourished. It has been the seat of more 
history than any other portion of the earth'a surface ; and this 
day, its strangest histoiy, perhaps, is enacting before our eyes. 
The KuEsolman and the Giaour have often met in deatUy combat ; 
for ages there has been hereditary strife between them. It has 
been thought that prophecy, and policy, and wisdom have all 
alike called for the overthrow of the Ottoman, and the rescue of 
the holy places from his sacrilegious hands. But now a, new 
crusade is preached within the coasts of England and through 
tlie valleys of rranoe,— not to drive the Turfcfi-om Byzantium 
and Jerusalem, but to keep him on his thmne, and to presei-ve 
the integrity of his dominion. The Ozar is, by profession, a 
Christian monarch; the faith of his people is that which for- 
merly was preached in St. Sophia; but France and England 
quite with the Sultan agwnst the Czar. How is this change to 
bg accounted for ! 

The reason is not far to seek. The old names do not mean the 
old things. The Ciiae affects to consider Tiu-key moribund, and 
■wishes to be in at the death and take tlie lion's share of the spoil. 
To secure liis ends he has exhausted every arljfloe of fraud and 
dissimuHtiop, and now resorts to force of anns, seeking to call 
out the fiercest ferocity of hia savage hordes by baptidng his am- 
bition with s Christian title, and declaring, nnblushingly, to all 
the worfd, that he is fighting the old hereditary battle of the 
Cross against the Orescent. In all this lis commits at once a 
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grent miatnko and a great crime. Hia mistake is in supposing 
Turkey to ba dying at the very time when she allows a most un- 
conquerable vitality, and is, indeed, taking to herself new powers 
and a new lease of life, by dropping her old and woi'n-out forms 
of life. One gi-eat principle of political idtality it has always had 
— a I 'nc'ple which will prevent too rapid changes, and at tlie 
Ban e ti e make all needful changes possible without I'evolution — 
a elj nnnicipal privileges and a free provincial distribution of 
autl or ty Neither in extent of dominion, in resources, nor in 
sp r t IS Tnrkey either dead or dying, Miclielson gives the fol- 
io V ng statistics : 

"The Ottoman Empire extends over a part of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, embracing an area of about 913,000 square miles. 

" Inclading the tributary provineas, the population is as follows : 

Thrace 1,300,000 

Bulgaria ...... 4,000,000 

Moldavia 1,400,000 

"Wallaoliia 2,000,000 

Bosnia and Herzegowina . . . 1,400,000 

Riimelia 3,600,000 

Servia 1,900,000 

Islands of the Archipelago . . . . 700,000 

~ 16,500,000 

ASIATiO -TDKKEY (aNABOLU). 

Asia Minor 10,700,000 

Syrians, Mesopotamia and Kurdistan 4,480,000 
Arabia, (Meeea, Medina, Haboah) , 900,000 

1C,050,000 

Egypt .... . 3,000,000 

Tripolis, Fezzan, Tunis . . 1,300,000 

3,800,000 

36,850,000 
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Dividing i 


tlie population 


int« raoea and 


tribes, tin 


i result is as 


follows:— 


InEumpo. 


In Asia 


111 Attica. 


™, 


Ottomans 


1,100,000 


10,YOO,000 




11,800,000 


Slavonians 


7,200,000 






7,200,000 


lliimaaians 


4,000,000 






4,000,000 


Amauts 


1,500,000 






1,500,000 


Crooks 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 




2,000,000 


Armenians 


400,000 


2,000,000 




2,400,000 


Jaws 


70,000 


100,000 




170,000 


Tartars 


230,000 






230,000 


Arabs 




900,000 


3,800.000 


4,700,000 


Sjriaua aad 










Chaldeaiia 




235,000 




236,000 


Dcusoa 




25,000 




35,000 


Kurds 




1,000,000 




1,000,000 


Tuikomans 




80,000 




90,000 




15,600,000 


16,060,000 


8,800,000 


35,350,000 



Talcing the population according to religions oreede, tJie result is 





3,800,000 


13,960,000 


3,800,000 


20,550,000 


Graeka and 










Armenians 


11,370,000 


2,380,000 




13,730,000 


Ro. CaUiolio 


260,000 


640,000 




900,000 


Jews 


70,000 


100,000 




170,000 




16,600,000 


16,050,000 


8,800,000 


36,860,000 



Here is a so-called Ohristian population of fifteen millions ; and 
besides these, there are foreign Protestants to the number of 
many thousands, with Protestant missionaries from England and 
America planted in the moat important oenti'ea, and engaged in 
spreading evangelical Cliristianity. The simple ([nestion neceaaary 
to be answered, in order to decide on whiob side lies the Gh/ru- 
tianity in this quarrel, is, whether these Christian popnlalaons 
and Protestaut missioziaries can enjoy greater privileges and lib- 
erties under tlie Czar tiian under the Wultan? Tlie claims of the 
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Ozai- ai'e maintained by some parties in Eugknd ; and even in 
America, Bishop Southgate at least has declaimed his " every feeling 
of truth and equity conyincea him that the claim of Russia is jnat 
and moderate, and that it ought to he sustained." Let us see. 

It is believed that no copy of the Scriptures has been printed 
in tlie veiTiacular language in. Eussia since 1823. Aiksamdbr 
favored the Bible Society, and even established pi-esaea to print 
the saei'ed book ; hut Nicholas has changed all that, and now, 
according to a statement made by Loi-d Shaftesbnry in bis place 
in Pai-Uament, no printing presses are permitted for printing the 
Bible in modem, S-asdci, nor is a single copy of the Bible in that 
language allowed to ciraulate. There are two millions of Jews in 
Eussia, but the Czar will not permit a single copy of the Hebrew 
Bible to pass his frontiers for their use. His policy ia to keep his 
people everywhere in the worse thau Asiatic superstition that 
chai'acterizes his so-called Greek chuTOh, and to let them know 
nothing better than a form of worship, compared with which 
Jezebel's worship of Astarte could almost he called ralional and 
respectabl H ) ea vangolioal missiona with an iron hand, 
not merely li n th y k to make proselytes from the Greek 
church, b t wh n they attack only tlie heathenism of his 

outlying p efl 11 Moravians had gathered 300 converts 

among th Im k b tthelmperialediot forbade their baptism, 
and the mis n disb led. The Scottish mission in Russian 
Tartary was compelled to end its labors Just as they were begin- 
ning to bo productive. The missionaries of the Basle society were 
ordered to quit the Euaaian empu-e in 1833. And in 1841, the 
mission of the London Society in Siberia waa suppressed by an 
order from the Russian Synod, under the plea "that the mission, 
in relation to that form of Christianity abeady established in the 
Russian empire, did not coincide with the views of the church 
and government." It would not be difficult, moreover, to show, 
that while Russia rejects all ameliorating religious influences from 
without, the exercise of its own power degrades the moral aud 
religious condition of every province that it toucliea. 
On tiie other hand, it can be shown " that the Turks liave for 
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many years been in reality— no mattei" under wliat compulsion, 
no matter from wLat motives — tlie protectors of Bcai'ly all the 
genuine Ohristiauity tliat exists in Eastern Europe and in Western 
Asia, wWle Kiissia is slowly, surely, tenibly, moving down to de- 
stroy, fts tlie frozen mass of a glacier makes its way, year by year, 
to overwhelm the homesteads of the valley." In more than fifty 
tflwna and villages of Turkey there are Proleatant congregations, 
many of them composed of seecders from the Greek olinrch. A 
correspondent of the London, Ohristian Times gives the following 
compai'ative statistics : 

Norabei' of Protestant dei^ymeu iu Conetaatinoplo 

and its suburbs in 1830 — 

Ditto ditto 

Nmnber of Proteatant sermons prenelied on every 
Sabbatli in different languages, in ditto . . 1830 ~ 



1854 — U 

These statistics refer to OoEstantinoplo and its immediate en- 
virons alone. In the entire empire (including Constantinople) 
there are now Eixtj-five Protestant preachers. Did Ifioholas 
I'eipi instead of the Snltan, there would not be one. Tlie facts of 
the case faliy justify the strong remark made by Lord Shaftesbury 
(in tlie speech before referred to), that "Turkey had done every- 
thing to advance, and Eussia everything to prevent the progress 
of Christianitj among the millions of manliind." The Turkish 
system allows free scope to Christian missionaiies, wliether Pro- 
testant or Catholic, to carry on their operations by preaching, 
teaxjhing, printing or ch'cnlating the Soriptares. There arc pi'eases 
at Constantinople, Bucharest, and elsewhere, at which the Bible 
is printed in almost every Oriental tongne, inoinding the Turkish. 
" There are forty depOts for the sale of the Bible in Tm'key, and 
at this moment there ai'e colporteurs and native agents eugaged 
in every province." 

Let Turkey sucoomb in the approaching conflict, and Eussia 
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obtain the power she seeks, and all tihis will bo changed. The 
MuaooTite sj'atem of abaolnte exolusion will preyail, an^ al! Pro- 
teetant raigsiona must come to an end. Tie war, even at tliia 
earlj period, has benefited tbe Protestant misaions, and its siic- 
oeasful prosecution on the part of Turkey will be accompanied by 
still forfhei" concessions to bia Obi-istian subjects. Islamism, as 
such, is of course opposed to sncli concessions ; but the advances 
of Turkey for the last twenty years have all been made at the es- 
pense of Islamism, The defeat of Russia will secure to the Ohria- 
tJau population of TurEey a more independent position and a 
higher influence than they have ever yet enjoyed. " They have 
long been obtaining concessions of civil liberty. Their i-eligioua 
Jibertiea are secure. The great officials of the empire help them 
to build their churches. One stigma after another haa been re- 
moved. They are rising in the social scale ; and it is to be hoped 
that when they have attained that tme equality which is now 
fairly in view, they will not forget that there was a time when 
the shelter of the Ottoman Empire was sought by Chriatians un- 
der ChristiaB persecution, by Jews, and by all who were driven 
from Ohiistiaa lands for liberty of thought, rehgious or political." 
In view of all these facts, Christians— and most of all, Protestant 
Christians— owe then- sympathy and their prayers to Turkey, 
England and France, in the pi-esent war. 

The views expressed by Dr. Olin with regard to the new Greek 
kingdom in the following pages, evince his keen political discrim- 
ination and forcKght Thirty years ago English and Fi-ench 
fleets blindly fought the battle of Russia against the Turk. Aptly 
dora Dr. Olin aak (p. 252), " What good has been done by the 
battle of Savarmo ! Greeoe, too weak to be independent, and 
too corrupt and ignorant for freedom and self-government, has 
become vh'tually a province of Russia, under a stupid king, 
whose nde is decidedly more oppresMve than that of the Turk," 

One word may be proper as to the pecuniary results of the 
present publication, The Wesleyan University, at Middletown, 
Oonn,, of which Dr. Olin waa President, lay very near his beai-t. 
In his will he made provision that, in case he should leave no 
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children, tlie copyright of his "Trayela in tlio East" aJionld he 
given to the UniverBity ; and moreover, that on tlio deatli of 
Mrs. Olin, and in default of children to inherit, the whole of his 
property should fall to the University. His wife and son Barvive 
him — and long may they remain — but the present volume is dedi- 
cated, in the spirit of hia last will, to the object he so deariy 
cherished. The whole frojite of tM hooh will accrue to the Fes- 
l^an University, to whose Trustees the copyright haa been as- 
signed. 

J. M'CLKtTOOE:. 
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GREECE AND THE GOLDEN HORN. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

Corfu is the first Greek towri we have seen. It is 
said to contain three thousand five hundred inhabit- 
ants, aad is situated upon the eastern side of the 
island, opposite to Albania, from which it is about 
two mUea distant. Near the middle of the channel is 
the small island of Yidi, consisting of a few acres of 
root, out of which has been excavated an impregnable 
fortress, not yet entirely complete. This fortress quite 
commands the channel, which is deep enough for aiips 
of the line on the Albanian side, as well as towards 
Corfli. There are also strong forts in the city oppo- 
site to Yida, and it appears hardly possible for an en- 
emy to disturb thia stronghold of England, which, 
along with Gibraltar and Malta, must secure to her 
the dominion of the Mediterranean, so long at least as 
she maintains her naval superiority. The bay, per- 
fectly shut in by mountains, is of great extent and 
depth of water, but is said to be exposed to winds 
from the Albanian mountains. The entrance is by a 
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narrow "winding channel that seems to be quite blocked 
up with mountains, when you look back to it from the 
city. There was but little shipping in the harbor — 
mostly small Greek vessels employed in the coasting 
trade. The island of Corfu, seen at a distance, seems 
only a mass of desolate mountains. It, however, con- 
tains many fertile vaUcys, which produce olives in 
great abundance. These constitute the agricultural 
wealth of the island. Com is importedfrom the Black 
Sea by the government, and sold to the people at cost. 
Vegetables, some vines, and lately potatoes, are the 
other products. 

The city of Corfu is built upon a point of land, just 
opposite to Vida, and though not perfectly flat, is not, 
with the exception of the citadel and the streets near 
the governor's palace, greatly elevated. The houses 
built of stone or brick, and plastered and whitewashed, 
have a neglected and decaying appearance. The 
streets are very narrow, and, with a few exceptions, 
the shops are small, poor, and dirty. Only a few of 
the coarsest articles are exhibited for sale, and though 
the streets are several of them crowded, there is but 
little appearance of business. Multitudes of people 
stood or sat idle, laughing, talking, or smoking. No- 
thing could bo more picturesque and un-European than 
the whole scene. It was decidedly oriental, and the more 
striking for being the first oriental town I had visited. 
The flowing and various costumes of the Greeks, Turks, 
and Albanians, were mingled in gay confusion. 

With very few exceptions, all was marked with 
the impress of squalid poverty. The boatmen, who 
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seem to be active and expert, genei-ally apeak a lit- 
tle English, as do many of tHe shop-keepers, several 
of whom are, in Mt, Englishmen. The aspect of the 
people is decidedly Greek, and it is only here and 
there that, with the exception of the military, a man 
is seen dressed in the European ^fesHon. Coifti, which 
is the key to the Adriatic and the Archipelago, may 
he expected to increase in size and importance. The 
expenditure of the army and for pubUc works is a 
source of prosperity. The fleets of England are often 
here, and considerable trade is carried on with the 
neighboring coaet of Turkey. The High Commis- 
sioner is said to have the prosperity of these islands 
much at heart, and the native legidature, though by 
no means an enhghtened body, concur to a good de- 
gree in his viewa Good roads have been constructed, 
a thing unknown m other parts of the Levant.* A 

* A fearfi.ll huraoana burst on the island of Corfu on the night 
of die 19th of Febi-aaiy, 1853. The country was everywhere i-av- 
aged, and the most lamentable misfortune was oecaejoned. The 
houaea wevc agitated as if by an earthquake; doors and ivindowa 
were torn fiom their fastenings and hurled through the air, and the 
rools of houses fell craahiag into the streets. Tlio town of Corfu 
suffered aererely. Several houses were blown down ; all the ships 
at anchor suffered, wliile many were wrecked ; upwards of one hun- 
dred trees on the Esplanade were uprooted, and a portion of the 
walls supporting tlie land was demolished by the sea. One account 
says that twenty-nine lives were lost in the environs, and another 
eighty One village is spoken of aa entirely destroyed. A letter 
dated the next day after the hurricane sajs : 

" The magnificent forest of olive-trees, which was the pride and 
wealth of Corfu, is entirely destroyed. The country is literally 
sacked. The few trees which remain standing mny be counted, but 
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college, whicli is well attended, has been endowed. 
The professors were mostly educated in Italy, and 
some of them arc Italians. An Englisliman was ap- 
pointed to one of the chairs, but upon an alleged in- 
terference with the religious prejudices of the country, 
was compelled to retire, and a statute forbids the ap- 
pointment of another. There is a growing attention 
to common schools, which are also established by the 
government. The land of the island is held in small 
estates, which are valuable in proportion io their num- 
ber of olive-trees. The Ionian islands pay annually 
for tfic British connection, £36,000, beside maintain- 
ing their own local institutions and improvements. 
The governor receives £5,000 per annum. Inter- 
course with the eastern part of Turkey is embarrassed 
by a rigorous quarantine. 

Upon leaving Corfu, the Albanian shores continue 
bleak and mountainous, with scarcely an interruption, 
for I should think more than a hundred miles. The 
same is true of the island, though the mountains are 
leas lofty and abrupt. Ithica, which we passed before 5, 
on the morning of the 21st of November, has a similar 
appearance, as has Cephalonia, of which we had a more 
distant though distinct view. These, with many 
smaller islands, are masses 



rGofcon the thoueands which are torn up and 
broken to pieces, Never hare I witnessed such a deplovably deso- 
lating scene, of whose hoci'Ora desoription is impossible. All the 
roads are blooted up by tranta of trees ; the oomitry no longer haa 
the appearance of a land inhahited ; it has the aspect of a chaotio 
orerthra w. " — Ml. 
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consisting of many rocks and peaks of a gray ashey 
color, nearly destitute of verdure, and quite ivithout 
trees. Many of the valleys and some small plains have 
great fertihty, though but a thin soil. 

We entered the bay of Patraa between 9 and 10 
A. M. The shores on either hand are still bounded 
by EQountaina of considerable height, and almost per- 
fectly bare of verdure. Not a tree is to be seen, and 
the eye rests upon boundless sterility. Nearer Patraa 
the hills recede a half a mile from the beach, and a 
strip of level ground, apparently fertile, stretches 
along the coast for several miles. Back of this narrow 
plain, the elevation is less than elsewhere, and ap- 
peared to be planted with olive-trees. The town is 
built close to tlie water, extending back to the foot of 
a high hill which is surmounted by a citadel that quite 
overlooks the town, and, though constructed with 
little sohdity, might resist a sudden incursion of undis- 
ciplined foes. It is not kept in repair, nor has it any 
garrison at present. 

The town is entirely new, and with the exception 
of five or six houses, is built in the most slight, 
wretched manner. The walls are, many of them, of 
bricks dried in the sun — some of small shapeless 
stones, laid in mud. A large majority are mere 
cabins of the worst possible kind, not more than four 
or five feet high, without floors, filthy and without 
furniture. The people, who seemed all to be in the 
street, or in the front of their open shops, were, with 
few exceptions, meanly dressed in the coarsest clothes, 
many of them dirty, ragged, without stockings, and 
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slipaliod. Still their costume was picturesque. Con- 
siderable quantities of cheap coarse goods were dis- 
played in the shops, and the market was well supplied 
■with vegetables, chiefly cabbages and onions. "We 
saw no antiquities at Patras, though ruins of a temple 
of Ceres are said to exist there. It has been the site 
of a city for several thousand years, has a fevoiable 
situation for trade near the entrance of the Gulf of 
Corinth, and there is said to be a fertile country in the 
vicinity, though it was hid from our view by the 
mountains. I heard that there arc four or five Eng- 
lish merchants resident here, who carry on a direct 
trade with Great Britain. The few ships in the harbor 
were of small dimensions, and, with the exception of 
two brigs, not fit for any but coasting voyages. The 
population is variously reported at Horn five thousand 
to eight or ten thousand. It gives one but a sad idea 
of the progress of this new kingdom, to be told that 
Patras is one of its three most important and commer- 
cial towns. 

November 21st. The boat was detained here tiU 
near midnight, taking in coal, which is deposited here 
for the supply of the Austrian line of steamers. The 
night was dark and rainy, and the sea very boisterous. 
At sunrise we had not advanced in our voyage above 
twenty-five or thirty miles, and upon going on deck 
I found the boat struggling against a powerful head- 
wind, just off the shores of 2ante. The violence of 
the wind continued to increase for three hours more, 
till, our vessel becoming quite unable to make head 
against it, the captain, with the entire approbation of 
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the passengers, who were mostly becoming sicK, re- 
solved to seek the nearest port, and for this purpose 
turned directly back for the harbor of 2ante. 

The island, as ive coasted along the shore at the dis- 
tance of not more than half a mile, appeared — though, 
like all the islands and coasts of Greece, composed of 
mountains — to be much less elevated and precipit- 
ous than those we had previously seen. The hills 
were veTda,nt with olive-yards. White cottages con- 
trasted beautifully with the evergi-een foliage. Every- 
thing bore the appearance of culture and civilization, 
and the whole scene, aided no doubt by the bare and 
desolate regions at which we had for some time been 
looking, had an aspect of signal and picturesque 
beauty. In a little more than an hour, we came in 
view of the city, and congratulated ourselves upon the 
unexpected opportunity of visiting the loveliest place 
we had yet seen in Greece. 

Several of our company were forming a party to 
visit the Opera, which is said to be good, not doubting 
but the friendly storm would continue for at least 
twenty-four hours. These anticipations of pleasure 
were soon disappointed. The harbor, which is a mere 
roadstead, quite unsheltered on the side of the sea, 
was in great agitation. There was no safe anchorage, 
and it would have been quite impossible to reach the 
land in a small boat. It was soon announced that wo 
were to proceed about thirty miles more in our retro- 
grade course, to seek shelter in the more secure port of , 
Oephalonia. We pa^ed very near to the town, and 
had a good view of its beautiful site and environs. 
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The city of Zante is "built upon the edge of tlie sea, 
mostly upon a level area, but partly upon rising 
ground at the base of the hill, or rather mountain, 
by which it is bounded on the land side. This gives 
to it a showy, amphitheatrical appearance. Viewed 
from the sea, it seems to occupy the whole open apace 
upon the beach, and to extend back a considerable dis- 
tance along a gorge of the mountain, -wMch allowed ua 
to see, above the tops of the houses, an extenaive re- 
gion of high hdls and rugged cliffs — an imposing, wild 
background to this beautiful place. The loftiest pin- 
nacle of the mountain is occupied by the citadel, -which 
must command perfectly, not only the city, but all .ap- 
proach to it at least by sea. To the left of the town 
are seen several sugar-loaf hills, covered to the top 
with luxuriant ohve trees. On the right, the moun- 
tain declines a little into a high table-land, clothed 
likewise with a noble forest of the same beautiful ever- 
green, extending as ikr as the eye could reach. It ia' a 
large town of apparently two or three thousand inhab- 
itants, commercial, wealthy, and prosperous — a con- 
trast to nearly everything in this blighted region. 

A company of Germans left us at Patras to proceed 
by land to Athens, by the way of Corinth, Thebea, 
and Delphi. There being no roads in this country, 
they of course travel on horseback. For this I was 
previously prepared, hut no report of travellers had 
made me understand that it was necessary to have an 
escort of armed soldiers in every part of Greece, but 
such it seems is the fact. This company, I believe 
eight in number, were well armed with double-barrel- 
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led guns and swords. They were advised by their con- 
sul at Patras, that it would be unsafe to proceed with- 
oTit -the additional security of a guard of soldiers. 
This is regarded as quite indispensable in journeying 
in the interior. 

November 22d. We anchored last evening, at five, 
in the harbor of Argostoli, having been tossed about 
by a violent tempest for sis. or eight hours. The en- 
gines of the boat, two of fifty hoise-power eaob, are 
quite unequal to such a time. The boat, with the as- 
sistance of a sail, was nearly unmanageable. About 
three in the afternoon, our danger of being thrown upon 
a rocky and precipitous shore was imminent. The 
captain was manifestly alarmed. The old sailors gath- 
ered round him with their advice, and altogether it 
was a time of ansiety to the passengers. These men 
Bcem not to possess the drill and courage of our Amer- 
ican sailors. There is a familiarity between the cap- 
tain and the sailors which is little favorable to discip- 
line, and it is altogether impossible to feel the same 
confidence that is inspired by a higher degree of 
dignity and decision. "We were all glad to' anchor 
in the well-sheltered harbor of Argostoli, and I hope 
some were thanldul for their escape from imminent 
pern. The harbor is formed by an arm of the sea, 
which, for several miles, has the appearance of, a 
river from a mUe to a quarter of a mile wide, which 
seems to terminate a little above Argostoli, where it is 
crossed by a low bridge of wood, It is perfectly shel- 
tered by the hills that rise like an amphitheatre in all 
directions. 
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Here we are at anchor, witli little prospect of sailing 
again at least for a day or two. The sty is alternately 
blaek with angry clouds, and bright with a most bril- 
iiant sun. At intervals of every half-hour our deck 
is inundated by violent showers of rain. Gusts of wind 
from different points of the compass rush down upon 
us from the mountains, with great though transient 
violence. But for these clear indications of the bad 
weather which prevails at sea, it might not be easy to 
keep our patience or even good-temper in exercise. 

We were to have been in Athena to-day. So far 
&om this, we are forty miles farther from that desired 
goal than wc were two days since, and we must sail near- 
ly four hundred miles along a bad coast, must double 
Cape Matapan, must in all probability be tossed three 
days and nights more before our arrival in this city — 
a city which contains, it is said, the only good hotels 
in Greece. 

To render this delay the less tolerable, to say no- 
thing of our anxiety to see a city of so many attrac- 
tions for the curious and classical traveller, we are sub- 
ject to want and inconvenience of a grosser sort. Our 
fare on hoard the boat, bad from the first, is now much 
deteriorated. Towels, napkins, table-lioen, are all 
thoroughly soiled, with, I fear, no hope of a fresh sup- 
ply. The little attention which was paid to cleanli- 
ness at the beginning of the voyage has quite subsid- 
ed, and oiu- table utensils, cabin, and every article of 
food, seem to im with our Italian stewards and their 
apparel in disgusting filth. These people seem to think 
that cleanliness is no longer of any importance after 
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their passengers are well on board and the anchor is 
■weighed. The same thing is ohaervable in the hotels 
of Germany and some parta of Italy, An apartment 
is put in such a state as not to disgust a traveller at 
first sight; but after he has once taken possession, 
everything is neglected. The floor is not swept, the 
bed-linen is seldom changed, smiffers, candlesticks, 
tumblers, are left in statu quo. 

One hardly knows whom to reproach with the bad 
management and filth with which we are now afflicted 
— I mean what people. The boat is Austrian, the 
master an Ionian Greek, I believe, from Ccphalonia, 
the crew is Dalmatian and Greek, the gens de service 
Italian and Greek. From the observations I have 
heen able to make, no injustice would be done by 
charging all these races with a great deficiency in the 
virtue — it has been called, and I am not now at least 
inclined to detract from its dignity — in the virtue of 
cleanliness. In passing from Holland into Hanover, 
the grievous contrast in this respect is the first thing 
that strikes the traveller. In Prussia one at first is 
less disgusted with dirty habits. A more intimate ac- 
rjuaintanec with the people, for whieh he need not go 
beyond the best hotels in Berlin or Potsdam, does not 
fail to remove any favorable impressions which he may 
have too hastily received. Leipzig, Dresden, Prague, 
Vienna, much more the provincial towns, merit the 
same reproach, — some of them even to a much higher 
degree than Northern Germany. Trieste one hardly 
knows whether to consider an Austrian or an Italian 
city. The streets, like those of Vienna and Dresden, 
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are well enougli, iDut the interior of the hotel soon ad- 
monislies the voyageur that he has little to hope for on 
the score of cleanliness from this blending of German 
and Italian habits. 

The Dutch are certainly entitled to be considered 
the most cleanly people proper in the world. It ia a 
perfect monomania with them — a perpetual annoyance 
to all who are so unlucky as to come within reach of 
the pumps and scrubbing-brushes. The English are 
perhaps before the French in this respect, though I 
could not Bay that their hotels arc better kept generally 
than those of the same grade on the opposite side of 
the channel. In their farm-houses and cottages, this 
claim is much better supported. The Erench, how- 
ever this question may be decided between them and 
their insular neighbors and rivals, are indisputably 
before the Italians in this mark of advanced civiliza- 
tion. In comparing the Italians with the Germans, it 
may be said, I think, that the latter are more attentive 
to out-door cleanliness. Their streets are swept and 
kept with greater care. The eye is seldom offended 
with the disgusting exhibitions which in Italy, and 
too often in France, arc sure to meet you the moment 
you walk over the threshold of the hotel. But in the 
more important matters of clean beds, clean tables and 
table furniture, and all the et cetera of tho interior 
economy of a lodging-house— taking my own esperi- 
ence as a guide — a decided preference must be given 
to the Itahans. These discussions upon the borders 
of Greece, do not bespeak a very lofty and absorbing 
classic enthusiasm. Our circumstances just now are 
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not very favoratle to higii imaginings, The animal 
nature of man iias its claims, and is sometimes fairly 
entitled to assuage its griefe hj uttering complaints. 
Another day will be more favorable to the dominion 
of classical meditations, and will make oblivion of 
sensual grievances more easy. 

Nov. 23d. At 9 a, m. we are still in the harbor of 
Argoatoli, with the wind in the unfavorable quainter, 
(the south,) and tiie clouds still threatening — at least 
BO it seems to my unpractised eye. The foTCC and 
fury of the elements have, however, partiallysubsided, 
and ships are busy in getting up the steam and making 
other preparations for again attempting the passage to 
Athens. Though we are quiet enough in this shel- 
tered harbor, the sea is very fax from being calm, as is 
manifest from the perpetual roaring of the waves, 
whose mighty voice, as they dash against the shore 
several miles from us, and separated by a high pro- 
montory, is perfectly audible. In the stillness of the 
JBoming at day-break, it was almost terrific. I doubt 
much whether we shall be able to proceed to sea. I 
think the captaiu does not expect it, but feels bound 
to make the trial, to guard himself against blame with 
the company at Trieste. 

We have not been allowed to land at Argostoli, 
though we have been for forty horns within a quarter 
of a mile of the shore. We have, however, obtained 
some supplies of provisions and fuel. In despair of 
carrying us through upon the first courses, the steward 
has at last given a change of napkins and towels, and 
we are upon the whole in circumstances a little more 
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favorable for passing a day or two longer at sea witli 
some tolerable comfort. 

We hare from the deck a very fine view of Argos,- 
toli and its environs. Its situation favors this view 
greatly. Like the other towns which we have seen in 
Greece, — Oorfa, Patras, and Zante, — it is built upon the 
beact, and extends back along the base and side of 
the mountain, which, verdant with the evergreen 
olive, forms a striking, picturesq^ue, and lovely back- 
ground, seen high above the bouses, and stretching 
away till it is lost in the distance or in the clouds. 
This is a peculiarity belonging to the cities upon the 
Mediterranean, to which there is nothing similar in 
America, or, as far as I have had opportunity of ob- 
serving, in the more northern parts of Europe. There, 
as in the United States, the shore, though sometimes 
sufficiently elevated, is generally flat, and the city is 
upon the same level with the surrounding country. 
Dover, and some other less important places, may be re- 
gai-ded as exceptions to this remark ; still even they have 
none of that sui-passiug beauty of position that belongs 
to these Grecian towns. The noble amphitheatre of 
hUls and mountains, rising one above another, as far 
as the eye can reach, is wanting. So also is the green 
foliage of the olive and the orange, embosoming lovely 
villas often to the very summit of the mountain. The 
whole scene of enchantment is often crowned with ex- 
tensive monastic establishments and churches which 
occupy the pinnacles of the mountains. These edi- 
fices, as well as the country-houses and cottages that 
occupy the declivities below, are kept perfectly white, 
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and aecn in a clear day and hj the rising or Betting 
sun, arc da?;zling. 

Tiiis very imperfect description applies to all the 
towns we have yet seen in Greece, as well as to most 
of the maritime cities of Italy and the south of France. 
Nearly the whole shore of these seas is a wall of moun- 
t-ains rising abruptly out of the water, without leaving 
space even for a road. Occasionally in some quiet 
bay an alluvial plain of small extent has been formed 
at their base by marine deposits. The declivities in 
such situations are usually more gentle than elsewhere; 
and the city built, the commercial part of it upon 
the narrow plain of the shore, and the residences of 
the more opulent and tasteful upou the ascent above, 
with the cottages, groves, villas, and churches, which 
always constitute the back-ground, is always beautiful 
when beheld from the sea, or from some of the heights 
in its neighborhood, though upon a closer inspection 
of the interior, one may find httle or nothing that 
seems fitted to contribute to the agreeable impression 
produced by the whole. The narrow streets, the 
wretched hovels, the paltry shops and merchandise, 
and, above all, tbe filtliy, ill-clad, and wretched multi- 
tude that throng the public squares, seldom fail to dis- 
sipate whatever illusion may have been produced by 
the goodly and gorgeous iout-ememble which was seen 
at a distance. 

Not having been allowed to take this nearer view 
of Argostoli, we sliall leave its neighborhood with very 
agreeable impressions. It has the appearance of being 
well built, and of being kept in good repair. The 
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number of vessela in the port, certainly more than a 
hundred, of all sizes, though generally small, indicates 
an active commerce, at least with near neighlDors. 
The land appears to be more susceptible of cultiire 
here, and to be better tilled than the other regions 
equally mountainous which we have observed. The 
rugged sides of these mountains are covered with a 
thin soil. Some ploughed fields, said to be sown in 
barley, are visible upon the more level parts. The 
olive, which seems to thrive beat in the worst soils, 
occupies the more bare and rocky portions; and, above 
all, the Corinthian currant, the chief product of this 
and the other Ionian islands, as well as of the Morea, 
is extensively cultivated. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FROM ZANTK TO HYDRA. 



November 24tli. "We set sail this mormng at ten, 
the wiod still adverse but less violent. Our progress 
■was very slow, scarcely three milea an hour — ^the sea, 
though not innavigable, was nrnch agitated, and our 
passage excessively uncomfortable. It was after dark 
before we passed the harbor and town of Zante, aud 
ten o'clock when we reached that part of the coast of 
the island from which we turned back on It'riday. 
Our course had been hitherto partially sheltered from 
the violence of the wind by these islands, and much 
anxiety was felt lest upon entering the open sea, wo 
might again find ourselves unable to proceed, and so 
be compelled to retrace our laborious and disagreeable 
course to Argostoli — ^the only harbor during the prev- 
alence of the Sirocco. 

We were happy to find that the boat was still able 
to proceed, though slowly. This would have been 
quite impossible had not the wind declined, as it did 
perceptibly, a little before we passed the last headland 
of Ziinte. We retired to rest with a good hope of 
being able iu the course of a few days at least, to reach 
the port for which we were embarked. The time had 
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already elapsed by one day, when we had at first ex- 
pected to be released from the discomforts of our sea- 
faring life. The delay has been attended with one 
advantage. Wc have seen much more of the loaian 
islands than falls to the lot of travellera who are so 
fortunate as to meet with fair weather and a smooth 

Nov. 25th. I arose this morning and went upon 
deck at half-past four, as we were told wc might ex- 
pect to see Navarino before day-light. This sluggish 
boat, however, is sure to disappoint the most reasonable 
and moderate espectations. It was nine o'clock before 
we came in sight of Navarino Yecchio, and this was 
several milea short of the modern town. The citadel, 
the only remains of the ancient city visible to us, occu- 
pies the top of a lofty hill, at whose base the town and 
harbor are situated. It ia a conspicuous and noble 
object, as seen from the sea. It perfectly commands 
the town and all approaches to it by sea, but is said 
to be itself commanded by higher elevations within 
cannon shot. It is in ruins, as well as the town, of 
which not a house remains. A few cottages on the 
beach, at no great distance, were indistinctly visible, 
and had, like everything seen on continental Greece, a 
wretched appearance. 

The island of Sphacteria extends from near Navarino 
Vecchio, I should think, three or four miles south- 
ward. It is a moderately elevated ridge of land, quite 
overlooked by the mountains on the main-land, be- 
tween which and the island lies the bay of Navarino, 
where the Turkish fleet was destroyed by the allies. 
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She entonoo into the bay is around tlic soutli end oi' 
lie island, between some higli rocks rising abruptly 
out of the sea. 

The citadel of Navarino is upon the mam-land, ovei- 
looimg and appaTently capable of commanding per- 
fecfly this inlet into the harbor. The depth of water 
is M great, that large fleets of ships of the hne passed 
the strait -without difleulty, and made this fine bay, 
which is six miles in eircumferenee. the bloody theatre 
noon which the long-protracted struggle for the mde- 
pendence of Greece was iiually decided. Whether the 
great powers who inteitered so unceremoniously ,n the 
a&ira of the Ottoman Empire now approTO of the 
policy pursued, is at le»t questtonable. That it was 
uninst towards Turtcy-a flagrant Tiolat.on of inter- 
national law-tew of the writers of the present day 
hesitate to declare. It Tiolatod the sovereignty and 
broke the spirit of a nation which is now regarded as a 
great bulwark against the ambition of EusEia. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the degenerate race m whose 
behalf this sacriflce of Hood, and still more deplorable 
sacrifice of principle, was made, is destined to make 
some atonement to humanity for the crime upon whieh 
its independence was built, by assuming a worthy and 
honorable place amongst oiTJlirf and Christian na- 

tions. 3 1. t 

The next object of interest on this coast, and about 
six miles distant from Navarino, is Modon,-a fortress 
built upon a point of land projecting into the sea_ 
This is regarded as the stronger place m Greece, and 
is kept in repair, and garrisoned by a considerable 
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body of Greek troops. The town, as usual, consists of 
some ten or twelve hovels, at no great distance from 
the walla. Opposite Modon ia the bare and rocky 
island of Sapienza, which extends several miles south 
ward, — forming a sound, one or two miles broad 
Near this is the smaller isle of St. Marie, and at a little 
distance farther south is Cabrera, — ^more forbidding 
and desolate in its appearance than the other two, and 
apparently nearly as extensive as Sapienza. The 
chaanel between these islands and the main-land ia 
sheltered from most mnds, and may be, I should 
thint, good anchorage. It is exposed, however, to the 
Sirocco. These islands are hare mountains, with only 
here and there a thin soil. The mountains upon the 
opposite coast are of the same description,— bare of 
trees— of the color of ashes — more precipitous and 
much more lofty. The whole region bids defiance to 
culture. 

Our passage by Cape Gallo, and across the bay of 
Coron — the ancient bay of Messenia — was rough and 
imcomfortable. The bay, measured from Cape Gallo 
to Cape Matapau, may be twenty-flve miles wide. It 
is quite unsheltered, and the wind and the waves filled 
it with agitation. Cape Matapan as the most southern 
land of the continent of Europe, is a point of intense 
interest, though it presents nothing remarkable to the 
voyager. The coast maintains its character of cheer- 
less sterility. It is here, as along the rest of our voy- 
age, composed of high and bare rocks, without vegeta- 
tion or a single tree. We passed in the night from 
Cape Matapan to Cape St. Angelo, — more than thirty 
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miles across the bay of Kolokjthia, ttc ancient bay 
ofLaconia; so that I missed, what I much desired to 
see, Cerigo, the last of the Ionian islands. "We passed 
it about 1 A, M. ; and at daybreak, when I went upon 
deck, we had doubled Cape St, Angelo, and were 
steaming northward, with a fair -wind and a smooth 
sea. 

Nov. 26th. I have seldom seen a more lovely day 
than this. All the angry clouds which had covered 
the sky since our departure from Corfu, and even 
after the return of sunshine had lingered in the horizon 
in a very suspioioua manner, had disappeared. The 
atmosphere was mild and soft— balmy would not be 
an inapt epithet, — and the sky was bright and clear 
beyond anything I had seen in Europe, out of Italy. 
We. sailed along the bay of Nauplia, the ancient Argos, 
at the rate of eight miles the hour— wonderful speed 
for an Austrian steam-boat. All the passengers were 
now, for the first tune, able to keep the deek, and the 
whole scene was one of unmingled pleasure. The 
satisfaction of the present was heightened by contrast 
with previous discomfort and peril, and hj a lively 
anticipation of what was before us. "We were now 
approaching the end of our voyage, and the most in- 
teresting portion of Greece was near us. Argos and 
Mycenra were at the head of the bay; and just beyond 
it, in full view, was Hydra, which has earned a repu- 
tation worthy of the best days of Athens, by its devo- 
tion and sacrifices in the cause of Grecian liberty. 
We passed within four or five miles of Spezzia, but 
saw nothing but sterile rocks. The town, which con- 
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tains four thousand inhaliitants, and has some mari- 
time prosperity, was hidden from us by an interesting 
height. 

We passed near Hydra, and had a good view of the 
island and the town. Nothing can be more cheerless 
and absolutely forbidding than the whole aspect of 
this place. It consists of a high mountain, absolutely 
a bare rock, without a tree or shruh. Not a field nor a 
garden cheers this desolate waste. It is said that there 
is not upon the whole island enough earth to form a 
grave. The harbor even, the only boon which nature 
has conferred upon this doomed spot, is insecure, and, 
to a great extent, artificial ; and in the days of their 
commercial and maritime greatness, the Hydriots were 
compelled, when certain winds prevailed, to Cud a 
shelter for their ships behind some rocky islands in 
the neighborhood. 

The only thing that recommended this spot was the 
security it afforded against Turkish oppression. Ani- 
mated by a noble love of liberty, these brave men 
built a city upon its rocky shore, that soon rose 
to great commercial importance. They were all 
merchants and mariners, and grew rich by the carry- 
ing trade. They had, before the Eevolution, a city 
bunt of granite and marble — a population of four 
thousand— and four hundred ships. These, with all 
their wealth, were consumed in the struggle, though 
the town was never sacked,— secured by its position 
from the common fate of Greece. The houses arc now 
mostly empty. Five thousand are all that remain of 
this gallant people. They are no longer rich ; they 
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subsist barely by maritime enterprise, but tlieir trade 
has mostly disappeai'ed. The Hydriot was tlie chief 
instrument in securing Grecian independence. They 
furnislied the most distinguished naval commanders. 
Their fire-ships were the terror of the Turkish fleet, 
and their suceessea revived the spirit and hopes of tlie 
people when depressed by disasters. 

The remnant of the people deserve well of the na- 
tion. Their city, with so few natural advantages, and 
in the absence of the adventitious circumstances that 
raised it to such a height of prosperity, is probably 
destined to still further decline. The towns of conti- 
nental Greece, with the advantages of better harbors 
and of a back country susceptible of agricultural im- 
provement, present superior attractions to emigrants 
from abroad, and have even drawn a large majority of 
the Hydriots from their barren rocks, to become 
inhabitants of more favored regions. Many of them 
are said to have taken up their residence in Syra, 
which possesses great commercial a ' 
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A.T OF E GIM"A 



Havik"G passed Hydra amd Cape Skyllo, ■whicli ia 
nearly opposite to it upon the coast of the Morea, we 
had a fine view of the bay of Egina, its islands, and 
the surrounding coast. I was quite unprepared to see 
so noble a sheet of water. It is mucb more extensive 
than the bay of Naples, being, I should think, not less 
than sixty or seventy miles in compass. It wants, too, 
the noble city, as well as the smaller towns that rise on 
all sides of the latter, and make it the most enchanting 
and magnificent locahty in Earope, or probably in the 
world. Yet if any part of the world is worthy to be 
compared with this, it is the gulf of Egina, and I can- 
not but think there are some features of striking re- 
semblance, though my companions, to whom I pointed 
out this likeness, could not discern it, or at least did 
not feel it as vividly as I did. 

To my view the promontory of Sunium and of Cape 
Skyllo answered well to Sorento and the opposite 
headland that form the entrance to the bay of Naples, 
while the islands of St. Gsorge, Zea, and Hydra, are 
similar enough in their situation and appearance to 
Capri d'Isohia to constitute a very decided likeness to 
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the entrance of the bay of Naples, when seen from 
within ; and then the lofty ridges of HymettuB, and 
the other mountains which reach from Cape Sunium 
to Athens, and those again that constitute the island 
of Salamis and its magnificent background, as seen by 
one approaching the Pirffiua, form a scene of beauty 
and even of impressive grandeur which lacks nothing 
but Vesuvius, with its eternal cloud of smoke, to make 
it equal to any other scene of loveliness and sublimity 
upon which my eye has rested. 

The Acropolis was in full view at least twenty-five 
miles from the shore, and by the aid of telescopes we 
were able, in this transparent atmosphere, to discern 
the splendid temples and ruins that crown this classic 
mount, and even to distinguish and determine accu- 
rately the different objects, from their resemblance to 
the engravings with which we were femiliar. The 
city, rising from its ruins, soon becomes visible, as did 
the beautiful plain of Attica, which extends from the 
sea to the city, and stretches away for many miles to 
the north and the north-east, till it meets the lofty 
mountains hy which it is bounded. It was a glorious 
view, and I have seldom been able to look upon a 
scene so famous in the history of the world, with a 
feeling so unmingled with disappointment — with a sat- 
isfaction so perfectly sustained. 

Nature, I could not but feel, has here prepared a 
worthy theatre for the creations of genius and the 
achievements of heroic patriotism, A more intimate 
acquaintance ivith Athens, and a careful observation 
of its topography, have fully sustained these first im- 
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pressions. There is nov.fliere else such a multitude of 
commanding positions. Every important edifice com- 
maoded some large, magnificent prospect. The site of 
the greater part of the ancient as well as tlie modem 
towns is sufficiently level, yet it comprehends several 
lofty hills, rising abruptly or more gradually into 
beights of various but consideralale altitudes, overlook- 
ing each other, the city and the plain of Attica, and 
commanding all of them the most enchanting view of 
the mountains, the gulf, and the archipelago, with sev- 
eral of its islands. 

The Acropolis rises precipitously near the centi-o of 
the old city, to the height of, I should think, two hun- 
dred feet. It of course overlooks all the other parts 
of the town ; and the glorioua structures with which it 
is crowned are visible at great distances to those who 
approach the city by sea or land. Mars HiU is only a 
little less elevated, and commands on all sides, except 
that towards the citadel, a view hardly less extensive 
and dehghtful. The Pnyx, the hill upon which the 
assemblies of the people met and consulted in the open 
air, is nearly of the same height. The eye of the ora- 
tor who spoke from the tribune looked down upon the 
city which was spread out before him like a map. 
The Acropolis, with all its splendid struotures, was in 
full view to the right. A little to the left, also in full 
view, rose upon lower ground the temple of Theseus 
the founder of the city, which, after a lapse of two 
thousand four hundred years, is the most perfect and 
complete structure that bears testimony to the genius 
of the ancients. 
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It is obvious that the position of the Athenian forum 
was chosen for effect, and not accidentally. The tribune 
fi-om wliich the orator spoke, is said formerly to have 
commanded a view of the ports of Salamis and the 
whole gulf of Egina, as well as the range of magnificent 
objects above enumerated. Themistocles was wont to 
point to the fleets, and to the theatre of the naval glory 
of his countrymen, in order to inspire them with addi- 
tional attachment for the maritime service, which he 
regarded as the means of warfare best suited to the 
Athenians. 

The Thirty Tyrants, by removing the Bema nearer 
to the Agora, and a little farther down the hill, effect- 
ually concealed those inspiring objects from the view 
both of the speaker and the people. This was done in 
order to repress the ardor of the people for high enter- 
prises, and with this for freedom. About twenty or 
thirty yards in the rear of the pulpit of Demosthenes 
there are steps cut in the rock, and other appearances 
to justify the opinion that Ihat was the post of the ora- 
tor before the days of the Tyranta. 

From that spot, all the objects above enumerated — 
maritime and inland — as weD as the more distant moun- 
tains which nature had reared up like walls for the 
ornament and security of Attica, were in view of the 
orator when he harangued the Athenians to resistance 
and to daring enterprises. A situation more favorable 
to high displays of oratory and to powerful effects, 
certainly never existed ; and one is less surprised at the 
superior ef&cicncy of Athenian eloquence after stand- 
ing upon the platform where Demosthenes pronounced 
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his masterly iiarangaea, and viewing the inspiring ob- 
jects that offered their powerful aid in exciting and 
controlling the passions of the moat intelligent and 
mercurial people who ever listened to the voice of an 
orator. 

The sites of all the public buildings, theatres, tem- 
ples, and schools, were chosen with the same good taste 
and philosophical view to effect. It should be stated 
that the pulpit of Demostheaes was not one of th<^e 
boxes bearing the name in our days, but a broad plat- 
form of solid rook, ascended by three or four steps. 
It was nearly thirty feet long and twenty wide, with no- 
thing before the speaker,, who was fully exposed to the 
audience, and had ample room to walk to and fro, and 
indulge in the vehement action which we know char- 
acterized Grecian eloquence. 

The Apostle Paul seems to have availed himself of 
the favorable local circumstances that the elevated posi- 
tion of the Areopagus supplied, in his discouise to the 
curious Athenians. ■ I have already said that this hill 
was nearly as high as the Acropolis — not less, I should 
think, than two hundred feet above the bed of the 
Iliasaa. It, too, is a rock, rising abruptly on all sides 
but the western. It is ascended by a flight of steps 
cut out of the sohd stone. The top, too, has been 
levelled by the chisel, and presents an extensive surface, 
capable of accommodating a large assembly. There 
are seats also on a part of the rock, -whicia are sup- 
posed, no doubt con-ectly, to have been occupied by 
the judges. 
It was in the middle of this noble area that the 
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Apostle stood, when lie, witlL so much courage a^d 
skill, reproved the Athenians for their idolatry, and 
preached to them the Unknown "God, who made the 
world and all thin^, and dwelleth not in templea made 
hj hands. iFrom the position where the Apostle then 
stood, he had all the principal temples of Athens in 
fiill view before him, including certainly the most per' 
feet and sumptuous structures ever reared for religious 
worship. The evidence of their superstition was clear 
and conclusive, and not to be contradicted by those 
whose eyes rested upon the Partheon, the Theseion, 
and all the minor temples of the Acropolis and the 
Agora. 

The Academy of Plato, about two miles north of 
the city, upon the plain of Attica, combined with the ae- 
cluaion and stillness most congenial to study and med- 
itation, an enchanting view of the most beautiful and 
sublime scenery. It is within a quarter of a mile of 
two little bills of similar shape and elevation. It was 
by these hilJs, compared by an ancient writer to the 
s of a woman, that the site of the academy was 
1, as no monument or ruins remained to at- 
test it. Many fragments Cf sculpture, and, I believe, 
some inscriptions, have since been found in excavating 
for building and in agriculture. The ground is now 
occupied by a vineyard and a country seat. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANTIQUITIES OF ATHENS, 

The Theaeion, a temple dedicated to Theseus, built 
in the age of Oimon, is the beat preserved of all the 
ancient edifices of Athens, It is certainly the finest 
specimen of architecture that I have seen. This edi- 
fice has suffered little from the lapse of centuries. All 
its columns are standing. The cella has apparently 
undergone some repairs, and a portion of it near the 
eastern iront is covered with stucco. The ornaments 
of the frieze are mostly gone, thongh some very fine 
sculptured figures, having reference to the achieve- 
ments of Hercules, still remain. They increase our re- 
gret for "wliat is irrevocably lost. 

This temple has fourteen beautiful Ionic columns 
on each side, and six on each front. Two also stand 
at each of the doors or entrances into the interior of 
the temple, of which the eastern front had one, and 
the western anotber. The whole number of columns 
is forty-two. The present roof of the temple is mod- 
ern. There was none origiially, though it is believed 
an awning was sometimes used as a substitute. The 
site is upon a hill which quite overlooks the city, 
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though of less elevation tliaii tlio Areopagus and the 
Pnyx. 

The materials arc the fine white marble of Mount 
PentilecTis, of which all the public buildiuga of Athens 
■were composed. The quarry, which is still worked, is 
about ten miles from the city. The columns of this 
temple no longer shine with their original snowy 
whiteness. Twenty-two centuries have imparted to 
them a rich autumnal hue, inimitable by the painter, 
in harmony with the serious but agreeable reflections 
which this venerable historical monument is so well 
calculated to excite. The Theseion is now a Greek 
church, though not used for the ordinary purposes of 
worship. 

At no great distance from this edifice, to tke east, 
and in the heart of the modern city, stand several pil- 
lars iu good preservation, surmounted by a portion of 
the ancient architrave. This is presumed to be the 
remains of an ancient temple, but to wkom dedicated 
is not well ascertained. It has been thought to have 
been erected under the Eoman sway, in honor perhaps 
of one of the emperors. 

A httie farther in the same direction, enclosing in 
part the present bazar, is a massive ancient wall, evi- 
dently a part of a quadrangle. The northern side is 
nearly perfect. It is, I should conjecture, for I had 
not an opportunity of measuring it, at least a thousand 
feet in length and from twenty to thirty feet in height. 
A part of the western front also remains, which seema 
to have been the principal one, and to have contained 
the principal entrance. It is still adorned with eleven 
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Doric columoa, several of them in good p 
Tlie whole is built in the moat substantial manner, of 
large blocks of hewn stone, and if it shall not be de- 
molished by man, may exist for thousands of years to 
come. It is thought to have formed a part of the an- 
cient Agora, or market-place, for which it is still used. 
It reminded me strongly of the massive wall in Rome, 
known as the forum of Nerva. 



TOWER OF THE WINDS. 

Still farther east is a small octagonal building in 
good preservation, called the Tower of the Winds. 
Upon its eight faces are so many emblematical figures, 
representing the various winds which are most fre- 
quent in Attiea, Those figures flying through the air 
• — horizontal nearly in their position — express both by 
their visages and habilimente, the peculiar character 
of their several winds. Those which represent warm 
and genial breezes, are nnclad, and have a mild ex- 
pression of countenance. The embodied representa- 
tions of damp and chilling blasts are robed in winter 
vestments, and have a stern and ferocious expression. 
The conception of the whole, as well as the execution, 
is exquisitely beautiful. This fehrio was surmounted 
by a Triton, moveable upon a pivot to indicate the 
direction of the wind. It served also as a sun-dial. 
By it many persons still regulate their time-pieces. 

Knally, there are some remains of a Clepsydra, or 
water-clock, which kept the time in cloudy weather. 
A part of the aqueduct which conducted a stream of 
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water to move this macbiiie, is still entire. It ap- 
proaches to within a few feet of the town. The cou- 
struetion of this curious chronometer is not known, 
but the most able antiquaries agree in believing that 
the remains under consideration belong to such a ma- 
chine. Altogether, this structure is one of tbe most 
curious and interesting remains of ancient art. 



THE LANTEttJT OF DEMOSTHENES. 

The Lantern of Demosthenes is near the north-east 
part of the Acropolis. This is a beautiful structure in 
marble, with finely sculptured ornaments in the frieze. 
Ita figure is, I think, hexagonal, with a graceful Ionic 
pillar at each angle, projecting in high relief from the 
cella. It is hardly more than ten feet in diameter, and 
it is now generally admitted that it was formerly sur- 
mounted with a tripod in honor of those who had ex- 
celled in the performances of the theatre. 

An ancient street, called the Street of the Tripods, 
extended from this beautiful edifice over very precipi- 
tous ground, along the base, or rather upon the eastern 
side of the Acropolis, to the theatre of Baeohus. This 
whole street was occupied by splendid trophies of 
their theatrical victories, which gave it the name. 
Two only remain beside the Lantern of Demosthenes. 
These are two simple marble pillars, which stand upon 
a high cliff that overhangs the theatre. 

They were formerly surmounted by tripods, as is 
known by an inscription found upon the spot. Upon 
the same cliff, by the side of these columns, stands a 
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curious sun-dial, made of a large block of marble — its 
southern surface concave — upon which are drawn the 
lines that mark the hours of the day. This was visible 
to the people in the theatre, aud was doubtleas for 
their accommodation. 

The. theatre of Bacchus is excavated in this side of 
the Acropolis, almost immediately below the Parthenon. 
It is semi-circular, of immense extent— the arc toward 
the Acropolis, and hewn out of the solid rock— the chord 
npon the declivity of the hill toward the Ihssus, This 
lower side waa supported by an immense wall of large 
blocks of hewn stone, many of which are still in their 
places. The seats rose amphitheatrically upon the side 
of the hill, one above another to a great elevation. The 
greater part of these is covered with a mass of rub- 
bish. Some of the highest seats have been disinterred. 
These arc ciit in the sohd rock. 

This, as well as the other Grecian theatres, was with- 
out a roof, the exhibitions being in the open air. It 
commands a grand view of Ilymettus, the sea, and 
several of the interesting localities, calculated to have 
an inspiring influence upon the audience as well as the 
performers, an object of which these people never lost 
sight in choosing the sites of their public assemblies. 
The theatre of Bacchus was capable of seating at least 
from ten to twenty thousand people. It is difficult to 
conceive how a speaker in the open air could make 
himself beard by the vast multitudes who assembled 
here, and in the place of public meetings upon the 
Pnyx. The climate is certainly very favorable. This 
pure atmosphere transmits sound admirably, and I 
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am sure that a man may be heard, as well as seen, 
distinclly much farther than under more troubled 
skies. 

The Odeium of Eegilla is a Soman theatre, also high 
up the side of the Acropolis, and commanding, like 
that of Bacchus, a magnificent view of land and sea. 
It is very large, though of less extent than the other. 
Very large remains of the waUs are extant. The en- 
trance looks to the north-east, where the arches rising 
upon arches remind one of the Flavian amphitheatre 
at Eome. This structure is of a comparatively mod- 
em era, and it never was, like the theatre of Bacchus, 
associated with the public business as vrell as the 
amusements of the Athenians. Many of the marble 
seats of this theatre are still in their place, and the 
workmanship is substantial. It was built by Herodes 
Atticus, and named in honor of his wife. 



THE TEMPLE OP JUPITER 0LYMPIU3. 

This temple is east of the city, near the Ilissus, This 
was unq^uestionably the largest and most sumptuous 
of Greek temples,— it was perhaps the largest in the 
world. Begun in the early ages of Greece, it was sev- 
eral centuries in building. The emperor Adrian com- 
pleted it. Nothing remains but the immense platform 
upon which the vast edifice was reared, and sixteen 
splendid Corinthian columns, which still bear testi- 
mony to its grandeur. They are about sixty feet in 
height aud twenty in circumference, all of Pentolic 
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marble* A portion of tlic aicMtrave still rests npon 
tiiese pillars. It consists of massive bloclis of marble, 
which lead us to admire the skill that raised them so 
high, when, if the conjeeturea of many learned men 
are correct, little was known of those contiivancea bj 
which human strength is now aided in accomplishing 
Bcch works. Upon a portion of this architrave is a 
cell, built of brick, in which it is said a hermit spent 
many years of his life, having bis food brought to him 
by means of a ladder of ropes. He remained for six 
years in this aerial habitation without descending. 
The foundation of this temple covers several acres, 

* Tliomas Bellot, F,B.C,S,E., Surgaoo of tho Eoyal Kutj, gives 
the following auoount of the fall of ono of those pillars, a oatastroplia 
of whioh he was an eye witness : — " On the night of the 2lith of Oc- 
tober, 1853, the centre pillar of the three, ■which formed a part of 
the inner south peristyle of the Temple of Jnpiter Olympiua, was 
thrown down by the gale from the aouth-east. The column fell due 
north, and lies prostrate, the dmma (the sections of tho shaft) pre- 
serving nearly their relative positions, though separated. Tho fallen 
pieces lie horizontally, and nearly touch each other, like bricks 
arranged, to knock each other down in their fall. The upper half 
of the capital, with its Corinthian volutes, ia completely oapsizefl. 
The square marblehaseofthe column rested upon two square courses 
of coarse limestone, two feet thick each course. The soil or earth 
giving way nndet the north side of the pillar, the course brote 
aortas from east to west, and when the column was inclined at a cer- 
tain angle, Hie second drum or section slipped off the first or lowest, 
carrying with it all the upper column in one piece. The column 
fell at a right angle to the long diameter of the temple, which lies 
east and west. The drums were each connected by two small iron 
bars, five inches long ajid bb inch and a half square, fitted irith lead 
into the marble, so as to prevent the oxidation of the iron discolor- 
ing the marble. These bars are either drawn from their sockets or 
broken across. The pillar is capable of being re-erected." 
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It must have been the moat expcnsire of ancient 
temples. 

The columns are the most magnificent I have scon. 
It is heheved that there were at least one hundred and 
sixty, — many more according to some antiquaries. 
Enough does not remain to famish a full plan of the 
original edifice, though no doubt is left that it was the 
principal wort of the kind in Greece. Some very 
large remains of the terrace which supported the foun- 
dation of this temple npon the south, are still to ho 
seen. This wall is constructed of large blocks of 
hewn stone, and has an elevation of nearly twenty feet 
in the highest part. This was demanded by the natui'c 
of the ground, which here declines very rapidly to- 
■ wards the Ilissus. 

This ancient river is now dry. Its bed lies along 
the base of Mount Hymettus — is rocky, and in some 
places precipitous. During my stay in Gi'eece it had 
no water. ' It makes some figure in the Greek writers, 
though it was only an inconsiderable rivulet, serving 
the ancient city for a variety of useful purposes. It 
flowed close to the walls of the city. It was probably 
a perennial stream, though it is said to have forsaken 
its channel at times to pursue a subterranean course. 
Now it is dry for eight months in the year. 

THE STADIUM. 

The stadium, the place for gymnastic exercises, was 
Bituated less than half a mile from the temple of Jupi- 
ter Olympius, higher up the Ili.'isus, and on the oppo- 
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site side. A stone bridge, of which there are ample 
remains, gave access to it from the city. This stadium 
is escavated from the lower deeUvity of Mount Hy- 
mettus. It is of an oblong form, and of great extent, 
capable of holding all the citizens of Athens when its 
population was greatest. Nothing remains but the es- 
cavated area, — the seats and other apartments having 
long since disappeared. It was an amphitheatre ; and 
risiag from the centre, which was the arena devoted to 
the wrestlers, were the seats for the spectators, one 
above another for a great dktance up the inclined 
sides which were formed by excavating the hill. 

By a careless observer this area might be mistaken 
for a small valley formed by the hand of nattire. Its 
perfect regularity of form, however, demonstrates that 
it was wrought by human skill. The notices of 
ancient writers leave no doubt that it is the Stadium. 
Under the Roman dominion, it was devoted to the 
contests of gladiators. The Grreeks, it is believed, 
never encouraged this species of amusement, and none 
of their public places seem to have been constructed 
for this purpose. Nothing gives us so unfavorable an 
opinion of the Roman character as their fondness for 
these bloody exhibitions. A people who could relish 
such amusements must, no doubt, have been essentially 
defective in the finer sensibilities of our nature, or 
grievously demoralized by long fa mili arity with scenes 
of violence and crime. 

The Lyceinn was situated about half a mile farther 
up the Ilissus, in a retired and quiet spot near the 
city, and yet sufficiently remote from its tumults to 
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favor sLudj and contemplation. There tlie ingenuous 
youtli of Atlieus resorted, to imbite the lessone of 
wisdom and virtue to which this classic spot was con- 
secrated. Some gardens and a field of wheat now 
occupy the level spot, which antiquarians agree in 
assigning to the groves of the Lyceum. Not a tree re- 
mains, No vestige of the structures which adorned 
this haunt of the Athenian philosophers — none of the 
splendid fountains and statuary which lent their 
attractions to the scene — have escaped the ravages of 
time and the cupidity of collectors. 

The Lyceum is nearly east of the city, much nearer 
than the Academy ; but its situation is less conspicuous 
and commanding, and not less favorable to contempla- 
tive retirement. None of the interesting localities of 
Athens have at present less to distinguish them from 
the surrounding re^on in which they are nearly lost, 
than these two celebrated spots. Probably they never 
contained any considerable structures. The groves, 
under whose shades the lessons of wisdom were uttered 
— some seats, to diminish the fatigues of study, with 
the fountains and statues, always to be found in the 
gardens and promenades of the Greeks as well as the 
Eomans, — were composed of such materials as could 
easily be removed and converted to other j 
This may account for the want of all such j 
might have been expected to fix their locahties with a 
degree of certainty that should be entirely satisfactory 
to the curious inquirer. 

fortunately, these sites are surrounded by some of 
those permanent natural objects which remain when 
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tlie works of man are obliterated. By them wo are 
gmded to the lEteresting places where Socrates and 
Plato instructed the youth of Athens in the lemons of 
an enlarged and humanizing philosophy. It is in the 
midst of associations like these that the calmest mind 
is allowed to hecome imaginative, and finds it easy to 
TcoaU and re-people scenes that have been consecrated 
hy the highest examples of wisdom and virtue. 
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CHAPTER r. 

ANTIQUITIES OF ATHENS. 

The Acropolis contains upon its summit some of 
the finest antiquities of Athens and the world. 

The Propylte stands at the only entrance of thia 
fortress. It is, as its name indicates, the gateway 
through which access is had to the interior. This 
beautiful structure stands upon the upper part of the 
steep decHvity on the western side of the mount. It 
is composed of magnificent Doric columns of Pentelic 
marble. Twenty-one are now standing. This colon- 
nade has two fronis,~one towards the Pnyx and the 
Areopagus, which was seen by those who ascended to 
the citadel, — the other towards the interior. They are 
similar in appearance— each consisting of six columns, 
surmounted by an architrave and frieze, which was 
formerly richly ornamented with sculpture. Another 
row of six columns stands between the eastern and 
western fronts. The whole number of columns was 
sixty. Of these, thirty-nine are now standing, sur- 
mounted for the most part by the architrave. 

The splendid sculptured ornaments of the frieze — 
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tlic chef d'ceuvre of Phidias, and the peculiar glory of 
thia temple, — have been for the most part removed. 
Some of the figures are lying mutilated upon the 
gi'ound, tot a large part of them were carried by Lord 
Elgin to England, where, under the name of the Elgin 
marhlea, they constitute the most precious treasure of 
the British Museum. Lord Elgin was for a while 
regarded as a patron of the arts, and a public benefac- 
tor. This opinion has been reversed, and perhaps no 
man has been the object of more frcq^uent and bitter 
reproaches. It is difficult not to confirm the sentence 
of condemnation. 

Every one who looks upon the mutdated facade of 
the Parthenon must desire strongly to see these dilapi- 
dations restored so far as may yet be possible. The 
feeling may not have been so strong while the Turkish 
power continued; but now that Greece has become 
an independent Christian state, and increasing numbers 
of scholars are annually visiting its classic remains, a 
more deep and pervading indignation will be felt 
towards the spoiler of this noblest monument of 
genius ; and the British nation, by retaining what was 
so unjustly and sacrilegiously taken from its rightful 
possessors, will be regarded as participators in the 
crime. 

The sculpture of the frieze that rests upon the interior 
range of pillars belonging to the western front, is 
nearly entire, and most admirable. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the truth and spirit of the figures ; and the finish 
is exquisite. How careful must this great artist have 
been of his rep\itation ! These ornaments were made 
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to be elevated more than forty feet from tlie earth, 
where the perfection of theh- finish cannot be appre- 
ciated, and where small defects must be concealed. 
Still, every part is finished with the most laborious aad 
accurate attention. The utmost care was bestowed 
upon beauties which, m their original situation, must 
have remained wholly undiscovered. Nothing which 
haa since been produced by the chisel gives us so high 
an idea of the power of sculpture as these fragments 
of Phidias. 

The light and chaste proportions of this temple, 
which can yet be fully appreciated, though a part has 
fellea, fill the mind with lively admiration. One be- 
comes dissatisfied witli all inferior creations of the 
architect. The choicest remains of Home are heavy 
and lifeless. The beautiful Madelaine of Paris, an 
avowed copy, is felt to be a bungling imitation of 
what human genius seems destined never to eq^ual. 
In this department of art, Athens, to the present day, 
stands unrivalled. The Parthenon is the crown of the 
Acropolis. It is the first object seen in approaching 
Athens, whether by land or sea, and the view to be 
had from its summit is one of the most beautifnl and 
interesting in the world. 

There are two other temples upon the Acropolis. 
Anciently there were several more, of which no ves- 
tige now remains. The Erechtheium is an unique edi- 
fice, having thi'ee fronts, through which entrance was 
had into as many separate parts of this edifice, each 
dedicated to a separate divinity, and constituting in 
effect three temples, This structure is in the Ionic 
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style, of wliich fourteen beautiful columns are stand- 
ing * They perfectly satisfy aU that the mind is able 
to conceive of cbasteneaa and beautiful proportion. 
Then- slender, inimitable form, contrasta admirably 
with the massive Doric piUans of the Parthenon, which 
wc have just left. 

The mam body of this edifice is about ninety feet 
in length. One of the fronts, south, is adorned with 
beautiful carya'tides histead of columns, which have 
been the admiration of aC visitors. One of these, too, 
haa been rifled to adorn a British collection. 

Another small temple stands to the right of the 
front of the Propylaj in entering the Acropolis. It 
was dedicated to the wingless Victory, a beautiful 
conception of the Athenian mythology, according to 
which the favors of the fickle goddess were to remain 
forever with the favorites of Minerva. This temple 
was for several ages entirely lost, but the present in- 
t«nigent antiquary, who is fortunately intrusted with 
the care of the precious monuments of art in Athena 
and the vicinity, has succeeded in discovering its scat- 
tered parts, and is reconstructing one of the most 
agreeable and delicate of the ancient edifices of this 
wonderful place. It is of the Ionic order, and has 
* Two of thcsa columns were blown down and broken in pieeea 
by tho violent hurcieane which deyastated Athens on the night of 
the aeth of Octoboi-, 1853. The two beautiful cypresaea, one by the 
Tower of the Winds, tho other hj tho mosque in the Agora, also fell - 
one of them snapped in two, tea feet from the ground. There was 
alao immense damage dona to the Palaoe^arden, where all the large 
trees were blown down, and the interior of the Palace greatly in- 
Jni-ed on the sonth side. 
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seven of the eight original coliimna standing. The 
cella is hardly more than fifteen or twenty feet in 
length. The site is commanding. It was placed in 
front of the Parthenon, but from its inferior size, does not 
hide or obstruct the view of that maguificeut edifice. 

The othet ancient sti'uctures, of which remains more 
or less perfect have come down to us, are less import- 
ant and striking than those above enumerated. North- 
west of the Acropolis, and distant about half a mile, is 
a high hill called Museinm. This is surmounted by 
a monument in honor of Philopappua. It is of white 
marble, and there are yet some remains of the statues 
of which a considerable number once adorned it. This 
structure faces the Acropolis, and is about forty feet 
in height. 

The large arena of the Pnyx, designed for the pub- 
lic assemblies of the Athenians, rests at its lower side 
upon a remarkable terrace. It is of Cyclopian archi- 
tecture, constructed of enormous polygonal stones, 
laid without cement. It is certainly a work of the 
earliest days of the republic. This vast area is exca- 
vated upon its upper side out of the rock, to the depth 
of nearly twenty feet. 

The Pulpit of Demosthenes is excavated in the same 
rock, as well as the sf«ps by vrhich it is approached on 
the aide of the area, and those also which form the 
ascent from this platform to the higher parts of the 
hill, rising immediately behind the orator, where it is 
believed stood the old tribune which commanded a 
view of the sea and the ports. The circular area of 
the Pnyx -which was thus prepared by this huge Oy- 
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elopian wall, and by excavations for the i 
the people, is of great extent, capable of holding 
least a thousand. There is no appearance of seats, nor 
is it likely that any such conveniences were provided 
for the multitude. 
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THE ACROPOLIS. 

The walls of the Acropolis, wliicli enclose so many 
pieeioiis monuments of antiquity, are themselves well 
worthy of attention, Parta of thom are very ancient, 
and of great historical interest. They are the work 
of different ages and races. The most ancient portion 
is the Pelasgic wall on the northern side of the citadel. 
It is thonght to have an antiquity corresponding with 
the residence of those people in Greece — an era if not 
strictly fahulous, remote and obscure. This wall is of 
the Cyclopian style, and is the only specimen of this 
massive species of architeetuje in Athena, Farther 
east upon the same side of the citadel, is a portion of 
the wall huilt immediately after the retreat of the army 
of Xerxes. It hears evidence of the haste with which 
the Athenians reconstructed their fortifications, and 
affords a very interesting confirmation of a passage of 
Grecian history, which reflects the deepest disgrace 
upon Sparta. The jealousy with which that selfish 
and ambitions State always regarded Athens, was 
stnkingly manifested at this time, when, under pre- 
text that the citadel of the rival city, which was now 
only a heap of r\iins, might afford a dangerous shelter 
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for the enemy, in case of another invasion, and become 
a stronghold from whicli the Persian forces might sally 
forth for the conquest of Greece, it was secretly re- 
solved to prevent the Athenians from rehuilding their 
ruined waUa. Themistocles penetrated this base and 
■wicked conspiracy against the Uberty and indepen- 
dence of his country. He was ambassador to Sparta, 
and warned his country of the design of their jealous 
rival, at the same time urging them to labor day and 
night in rebuilding their fortress, whilst he with con- 
summate address prevented the Spartans from taking 
any decisive measure till he had upon various pre- 
tences gained time enough for the completion of the 
new walls. He then boldly reproached them with 
their cowardly designs, and defied their power. 

A portion of the wall which was built under these 
interesting circumstances, remains. Though solid and 
massive, the material is heterogeneous, and was 
manifestly taken from other buildings. Amongst them 
are ms-ny fiesta of fluted marble columns, the remains, 
no doubt, of those superb temples which had been de- 
molished by the barbarian enemy. These splendid 
fragments are apparently, for they are at a great height 
above the spectators, not. less than four feet in diame- 
ter. One account says that Themistocles caused these 
fragments of the temples of the gods to be built into 
the wall, in order to inspire posterity with a lasting 
hatred against their sacrilegious invaders. The former 
seems to be the true history of this interesting section 
of the Acropolis. 

Considerable portions of the present wall are ascribed 
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to Cimoii. Finally, the Venetians and the Turks, and 
the modern Greeks, have eaeh constructed a part, — 
exliibiting, as these successive masters of Greece do, 
whenever their works are seen in juxta-position, a 
lamentable proof of the progress in degradation and 
decline of the arts from the days of Themiatoeles to 
the present time. The havoc made of the splendid 
structures of the Acropolis by successive wars — the 
shells and fragments of sheila which are dug up by the 
excavations, and left in all parts of this fortress, — are 
affecting proofe of the bloody vicissitudes of which this 
interesting spot has long been the theatre.* 



* During the past yaar, most interesting eieavations have been 
mode at tlie Acropolis bj M. Beul^ member of the School of AtlieDS, 
at the eipanaa of the French GoTernment. An anormoue breach 
wnfl made in a, wall built by the Turks, whieh hid the Propyls. 
The earth which covered the bastions wna also rcmoTed, and now, 
instead of a low door badly bui!(, and placed in the side walls, a 
majestic entrance to the Acropolis is revealed, fronting on the Pineos 
and Salamis, The newly-discovered wall is of white marble, deco- 
rated with friezes and cornices, and complete, although the materials 
are defaced by time. Two towera defend the enti-ance, at the rigJit 
and at the left ; aud in the middle is a Dorio gateway, corresponding 
with the grand gateway of the Propylie. It is from these that one 
can behold the grand plan of the nionnment of Mnesieles. The im- 
mense stair-ease, which ascends to the summit of the AoFopolis, and 
of which the last steps have been disooveired, is seventy feet in 
height The king of Greece has expressed the most lively satisfac- 
iion at the brilliant results of these efforts to reveal the gloiy of the 
ancient citadel of Athens. Before leaving Athens, M, BeuU had 
placed near the gate of the Acropolis a large slab of marble, an 
which is engraved a Greek inscription, of which the following is a 
translation; — "France has discovered the gate of the Acropolis, the 
walls, thetower, and the atflir-civse. 1853. BevlL" 
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The temple of the Eumenidea is rather a work of 
nature than of art, though of great interest to the 
curious and intelligent traveller. It is under the 
Bouth-eastern angle of the Areopagus. A fissure haa 
been made in the lofty rock, apparently by some con- 
vulsion of nature. An immense masa ia severed from 
the mount, from which it ia removed fifteen or twenty 
feet at the baae, while at the summit the distance is 
much less. This deep ^nd gloomy chasm, sheltered 
hy the overhanging rock, was the temple of the Eu- 
menides. There is a fountain in the most interior part 
of this cavern, dry, it is said, in summer, but full, 
when I saw it, of a blackish, nearly stagnant water. 
There are some niches in the rock, designed, no doubt, 
for statues or votive offerings. It seems highly proba- 
ble that this cavern, or temple, is nearly the same now 
as it was when seen by the ancient writers ; and cer- 
tainly no architectural erection could have been better 
adapted to the rites of a gloomy and terrible supersti- 
tion. It is immediately below that part of the Areop- 
agus which was occupied by that judicial assembly. 

The Grotto of Pan is also a natural cavern in the 
north side of the hill of the Acropolis. Here, too, 
are several niches cut out of the living rock. In the 
eastern side of the Pnyx there arc some chambers 
four or five yards long, by half that width and height. 
These are excavated from the rook, and are closed 
with doors. I know not upon what authority they are 
called the prisons of Socrates. It is currently said, 
that the philosopher was confined there by his capri- 
cious and ungrateful country. These cells would cer- 
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tainly be very secure, and not ill adapted otterwise to 
the purposes of a prison. 

I have here enninerated all the antiquities of Athens, 
with the exception of a multitude of interesting frag- 
ments and inscriptions, to be seen in several collections, 
or in the walls of modern bmldingSj or finally in vari- 
ous localities, where they have heen found in excava- 
tions for foundations or for building materials. Almost 
every house, however mean, has iu its wall some frag- 
ment of marble, often exquisitely chiselled, and evi- 
dently a part of some ancient structure. One sees 
capitals, and fragments of beautiful pillars, lying half 
buried beneath heaps of rubbish, or built into the 
stair-cases or walls of modem houses, which have 
themselves become ruins by the violence of war, or the 
action of the elements upon their fcail structures. 

Nearly all the churches contain columns and other 
remains of ancient edifices. These precious relics of 
better days are arranged with an utter disregard to fit- 
ness and symmetry, which sufficiently shows that they 
are not indebted for their present situation in holy 
places to any lurking remains of taste for the arts, 
though a certain bliud reverence for antiq^Tuty may 
have exerted some influence on the architects of these 
grotesque buildings. There are, it is said, three hun- 
dred churches in Athens. Not one has the slightest 
architectural pretensions. Most of them are without 
roofs, — many never had any, but are mere enclosures 
of loose stones with a kind of rude altar consecrated to 
the honor of some saint. Twelve or fifteen churches 
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\\'ould oe an ample supply for the population of 
Alliens. 

There is, however, no reference to utility in these 
constructions. It is deemed an act of piety to build a 
church or chapel. This is sometimes prescribed as a 
penance. They are often built upon the summits of 
hills and mountain's, remote from the population and 
nearly inaccessible. Hundieda of these commonly 
wretched structures are seen in a journey through 
Greece, where public service is never celebrated, or 
at least only upon the f^te-day of the saint to whom 
they arc devoted. I was informed that the priests 
often direct persons, for particular delinquencies, to 
procure a certain number of masses, by way of expia- 
tion, to be performed in these sohtary fanes. These 
chapels abound where the ruins of ancient edifices af- 
ford abundance of materials, without any other labor 
than that of piling them up in some rude way. At 
Lewctra, and some other places, nearly all the old 
materials have been in this way consecrated, though 
nothing appears but walls laid up in the clumsiest man- 
ner, having at one end of the enclosure two upright 
stones, often the fragments of pillars, surmounted by 
a slab of marble, by way of an altar. The peasants 
cross themselves as they pass, and as to the rest, sheep 
and goats enjoy free ingress and egress. 

Of .the celebrated Long Walls, sisty feet in height, 
connecting Athens with the sea, there are inconsider- 
able remains near the Pirfeus. They consist of large 
blocks of square stone, partly in their original positions 
and partly removed. These stupendous monuments 
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of the enterprise and wealth of the Athenians seem to 
have been of the moat solid construction, and we 
should be surprised at their disappearance but for the 
great facility afforded for removing the maferiala by 
the proximity of the sea. 
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MODEBN ATHENS. 

By a ceuaus wHcli was completed just Ijcfore I ar- 
rived in Athena, its population was found to be seven- 
teen thousand. A number of these, perhaps a ma- 
jority, are foreigners, — ^that is, not natives of the king- 
dom, but Greeks from Turkey and Asia Minor, and a 
good many Europeans. A large part of the scanty 
capital which is employed in building and trade, waa 
brought in by these foreigners. The city has probably 
a larger population at present than at any period since 
the Turkish domination commenced. It baa little reg- 
ularity, convenience, or elegance in its plan, though in 
these respects it seems, judging from the ruins that re- 
main, not to be inferior to the town which was destroy- 
ed in the late war. It is even said that ancient Athens, 
with all its splendor and wealth, was no better in this 
respect^ the houses of private individuals being mean 
and the streets narrow and irregular. Those of the 
present city are excessively contraoted, being hardly 
sis or eight feet wide. They are not paved, and are 
extremely filthy. Still, there are several thoroughferes 
of better dimensions. More time will doubtless pro- 
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duce further improvements. Pavements will be made 
aiid rubbish removed. 

Ifine years since, there was not one habitable house 
in Athens. All had fallen a sacrifice to the violence 
of war. The people returned with the return of peace, 
poor and unsheltered, and it was out of the q^uestion 
to impose upon them an obligation to widen the streets 
and buHd eligible houses. That necessity which ac- 
knowledges no law pressed upon them with a severity 
hardly ever known. Beside, they were i^uite unaccns- 
tomed to the style of building which pervades in more 
wealthy and civilized countries. I apprehend the pres- 
ent town is more elegantly built than anything even in 
Greece, since the fall of the Byzantine empire. I 
thought Athens a very poor and unsightly collection 
of shabby habitations, but after I had made the tour 
of Greece it had the aspect of a well-built town. What 
is most to be regretted is, that the most populous part 
of the town covers a portion of the ancient city, which 
has never been excavated. It stands upon a bed of 
accumulated ruins from ten to fifteen or twenty feet 
thick, which is no doubt a rich mine of antiquities, 
which must forever be lost to the world, "unless some 
terrible revolution shall again overspread this fatf/i 
land with new desolation. 

The government has been much blamed for mating 
Athens its capital, chiefly because it has rend.'red im- 
possible those excavations which could hardly fail to 
enrich the world with many highly valuable discov- 
eries. Some think that Nauplia, others that (Jorinth, 
Patras, or the Pirteus, should liaife Lad the prefemuce, 
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as better suited to commerce, and as free from the 
strong objection I have jtist mentioned. Athens should 
have been left in its venerable ruins — a place of pil- 
grimage for the antiquary and the scholar, I do not 
think so unfavorably of the choice made by the gov- 
ernment. I know not how fer a government is at lib- 
erty to allow sentiment and classical cnthusiaam to in- 
fluence the decision of economical questions. The 
ground which it would have been most desirable to re- 
serve for excavations is precisely that upon which the 
town destroyed by the war was built. Of course, it 
was private property which the government was not 
able to buy, and conld not interfere with on other 
terms. The people here, as in other parts of the coun- 
try, returned to their former homes, with affection for 
the sacred spot, hallowed by its having been the home 
of their fathers for thousands of years, and but the 
more dear to them for its calamities. Would it have 
been wise in the government to disregard this natural 
attachment, and to renew the attempt made two thou- 
sand years ago, to transplant the Athenians and lay 
the foundations of a new city ? Corinth and Wauplia 
are decidedly unhealthy, whilst Athens is famed for 
the salubrity of its sitTiation. 

The rapid growth of this city I consider as sanction- 
ing the choice made by the government. Multitudes 
have no doubt been attracted by its name and ancient 
renown, and the affluence of intelligent strangers will 
ensure a degree of -^vealth and a rapid advance in civ- 
ilization and refinement much wanted by the country, 
which could not have been realized in any other locality. 
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A good road has been conatmctcd to tlie Pir^oa, 
and a railway, which, as the ground ia very favorable, 
could be made with little expense, would go far to re- 
move the commercial objection. No one would ever 
wish that Edinburgh with its schools were removed 
from its present beautiful site, of which Athens strong- 
ly reminded me, to the more commodious trading po- 
sition of Leith. Athens is now the only spot in Greece 
which exhibits any appearance of active prosperity. 
The residence of the court has much influence in pro- 
ducing this result, but its lovely, healthful situation, 
and its classical wealth and association, I think, have 
done much more, by tho strong inducements they hold 
out to wealthy travellers and emigrants. 

A stranger, in walking through some of the streets 
of this renovated capital, is struck with the great ap- 
pearance of activity and business. The number of 
shops is very great in proportion to the size of the 
town. Several of the streets are much thronged, and 
a multitude of people are seen engaged in mechanical 
employments. More careful observation and more 
familiar acquaintance, however, show that this activ- 
ity and bustle are greatly out of all proportion to the 
busmess done. Everything is done in the smallest 
way. There are no large stores, and very few con- 
siderable ones. Business that ought not to employ 
more than one or two persons, and that might be con- 
fined to a single shop, is subdivided amongst a dozen. 
Capitals are excessively small. Men being strangers 
to each other without mutual confidence, combina- 
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tions in trade are impossible. Hence a multitude of 
small traders with little business upon the whole. 

There ia nmcli of the parade and ostentation of busi- 
ness, with only the most trivial r^ults. Two or three 
Pearl street merchants sell more than the whole of the 
craft in Athens. The stores and shops are all open in 
front, the whole being formed of moveable plants, and 
closed only at night. The goods of the merchant, as 
well as the work of the mechanic, are all exposed to 
view. The number of shoemakers and tailors is so 
large, that I presume they not only supply the demand 
of the town, but of the country where mechanics are 
scarce. Bakers are also numerous, hut one sees very 
little manufactures of any sort beyond these three 
classes, who labor to supply immediate wants. Paper, 
leather, and other articles, the first with which a civil- 
ized and industrious country suppHes itself, are im- 
ported. 

I was struck with the number of coffee-houses and 
drinking and smoking establishments in this city. I 
know not how many there may be in the city, but I 
am sure that I have seen several hundreds of persons 
in these places of idle resort, in a walk of ten minutes 
after dark. They are seated around low tables, with a 
cup of coffee or a glass of spirits or wine before them, 
and the largest portion of them engaged in playing 
cards. They seemed to play for money — small sums, 
no doubt, as the coin upon the table was always cop- 
per. 'I could but fear that a very low state of morals 
prevailed. The common people are loud and quarrel- 
some. Their tones are angry and their gesticulations 
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violent and alarming, but I never saw them strike, 
though I ofteo expected serious results. In this they 
reminded me of the IVench populace, who storm and 
beat the air furiously, but always keep the fear of the 
police before their eyes. The industry of the country 
13 greatly injured by the holy days of the church, 
■which are, I believe, more nnmerous than they ai-e 
amongst the Catholics. They agree, too, with the 
Catholics in paying more respect to their saints' days 
than to the Sabbath. The shops are open, and buai- 
ness proceeds as usual after the morning service in the 
churches, whilst upon a fgte day a Greek cannot be 
induced to work. All the circumstances of intemper- 
ance which have fellen under mj observation, have 
occurred on such occasions. I arrived in Athens the 
night before the commencement of Lent, when, 
during a period of forty days, the Greeks are prohib- 
ited the use of animal food — not of flesh merely, as 
the Catholics are, but also of butter, cheese, and eggs. 
The streets were thronged by riotous Bacchanalians, 
who were indemnifying themselves in advance for the 
privations of this holy season. Their songs and out- 
cries resounded from street to street, and, though much 
fatigued, I was quite unable to sleep during the whole 
night. 
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SHE GREEK CHURCH. 

I MADE many inqtiiries "witli regard to the Greek 
church and its influence over the people. The clergy 
derive their support from marriage, christening, burial, 
and other fees, and from the contributions of the peo- 
ple when these fees prove inadequate to their mainten- 
ance. Their whole income, from whatever source 
derived, is very inconsiderable. The management of 
ecclesiastical matters belongs chiefly to a synod com- 
posed of the principal clergy. The bishops, who be- 
long to this body, have a stipend from the State. 
Others, as well as the inferior priesthood, receive no- 
thing from the government, though this church is the 
established one. All religions are tolerated by the 
fundamental laws. The Greek clergy are said to pos- 
sess little influence over the people, though there is a 
bigoted attachment to the church. The priesthood is 
chiefly of the lower orders, and badly educated. I 
heard anecdotes of them that went to show the preva- 
lence of the most gross and shameful ignorance. 

This suflciently accounts for their want of influence. 
The people of all ranks, it is said, regard them in the 
discharge of their sacred functions at the altar, with 
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the higlicHt veneration, but personally and in the in- 
tercourse of life, they enjoy little consideration. They 
are not often seen in conversation mth gentlemen in 
public places, but are manifestly left to associate with 
the lowest of the people. This one observes of the 
Catholic clergy in several countries in Europe devoted 
to that faith. The Catholic clergy, however, differ 
from the GTeck in maintaining everywhere a decided 
influence over their flocks. It is not at the altar 
only that then.' poM'er is felt. It is pre-eminent in 
political and other questions, and those irho seek to 
act upon public opinion, are studious to secure the co- 
operation of this powerful body. In Greece, I could 
not perceive that the influence of the clergy was taken 
into the account in political questions. The liberals 
speak of it as insignificant, though, in general, un- 
friendly to their designs. Perhaps they undervalue it, 
and are too little solicitous to secure the aid of a nu- 
merous body of men, who, it seems to me, must always 
possess considerable weight in all questions in whicli 
they please to enlist, so long as they are regarded by 
the multitude as true ministers of Christ. The king 
has not, it seems, been inattentive to the clergy, whose 
favor be has, to a considerable extent, secured. 

The doctrines of the Greek church find much more 
favor in the eyes of the Protestants than do the dog- 
mas of the Catholics. No opposition has hitherto been 
raised in Greece against the circulation of the Sci-ip- 
tures, though the reading of them is not urged as a 
duty ; nor is it deemed very essential to those who en- 
joy the privilege of attending on public worship, and 
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of learning t'lieir Christian duty from the mouth of the 
priesthood. Froiii all I could leam, these instructions 
are at best of douhtful tendency. A gentleman who is 
well acquainted with this subject, and -who takes a 
lively interest in all that is connected with the spread 
of piety, assured me that the preaching of the Greek 
clergy is little calculated to produce high moral results. 
It is almost wholly employed in the inculcation of the 
mere ceremonial of the church. It dwells upon the 
enormity of indulging in the use of flesh or eggs dur- 
ing the Fasts, wlien they are prohibited, — ^upon the 
efficacy of confession or of penance, — and a tedious 
et cetera, — which, to Protestants at least, must appear 
pitiful trifles. The clerical costume is a bla^k cap and 
gown. The beard is worn long. As far as I had 
opportunity to observe, the priests are men of vulgar 
manners, — many of them are filthy in their dress and 
persons, and would be taken for men without much 
intelligence or education. 

It would not be very hazardous to infer, from what 
I have said of the character of the teachers of religion, 
and of the dogmas upon wliich they lay the greatest 
stress, that public morals are deficient in elevation and 
purity. I, however, saw nothing to induce me to be- 
lieve that the Greeks are essentially worse than their 
western neighbors. From certain vices, which flourish 
only in connection with luxury and great wealth, they 
are, of course, nearly exempt. Their females lead 
cluiet and retired, and may we not hope exemplary 
lives ? 

The only theatre in Greece is still in an unfinished 
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sfate. Thus far^ therefore, the country has been ex- 
empted from a moat potent coiTupting influence. The 
Greeks are commonly charged with dishonesty in their 
dealing.'!, and witii being, almost universally, liars. I 
am sorry to say that I saw nothing which induced me 
to cLuesfcion tlie correetnesa of this statement ; and I 
much fear that this people are more deplorably deficient 
in integrity and veracity than any of the nations of 
western Europe. These are vices that are nurtured by 
oppression and servitude. The Greeks have been 
trained in this school for many generations. An age 
of liberty, if Providence shall deign to admit them to 
such a privilege, or even of a regular administration of 
tyranny, — of which they have some tolerable prospect, 
— ^may work a great change for the better in this 
respect. I saw more instances of drunkenness in 
Greece tJian I saw in France and Italy during a much 
longer residence. Compared with Americans, how- 
ever, they must not be called intemperate. This is a 
vice that does not legitimately belong to their soft, and 
genial climate. Robberies are still very common, and 
seem hardly to be regarded as crimes here. A Greek 
speaks of having followed this profession with perfect 
unconcern, and he finds employment as a laborer or a 
servant as readily as if he had been bred to peaceful 
avocations. This is one of the fruits of civil ware, 
which so long desolated the country. A generation 
must pass away before rapine and bloodshed will be 
viewed with merited detestation and horror. 

Education receives the encouragement of the gov- 
ernment, and the people manifest great cagGrnesa to 
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secure to tteir children the benefit of schools. The 
University of Otho, at Athens, has two hundred stu- 
denis in the several departments of study. Twenty- 
seven professors give leetures in the modem Greet 
language. A hbrary of considerable extent has been 
secured, chiefly by donations from Europe ; and col- 
lections in natural history are commenced. Six or 
seven of these professors are Germans — the rest are 
Greeks, who have had a European, mostly an Italian 
education. To diminish the expenses of the establish- 
ment, many of the professors hold other offices under 
the Government. Students are here from Macedonia, 
Asia Minor, and Constantinople. 

More than two hundred attend the lectures, which 
are in modern Greek. I hare heard several anecdotes 
of the sacrifices and poverty of the students, wJiich 
indicate a degi-ee of enterprise and stubborn pur- 
pose that would do honor to New-England, As yet, 
no suitable building has been provided to accom- 
modate the University. The foundations of such an 
edifice have been laid, and an appeal made to the 
friends of Greece in Europe and the United States, for 
the means of completing it. Tery liberal subscriptions 
have been obtained in Greece for the same purpose. 
The funds of the State are too much embarrassed to 
accomplish this important object. The University 
has a department for the instruction of teachers. 

There are three hundred schools, of various grades, 
in different parts of Greece, — many, perhaps most of 
them, arc on the Lancastrian plan. The school in 
I'atras has three hundred scholars, and one in Argos 
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has atout tliat number. Every town and village is 
required to have a school. The Grovernment aids in 
their support only when there exists an inability on 
the part of the people to provide for the necessary ex- 
pense. The plan, though designed to be uniformly 
adopted, is, as yet, but partially carried out, as is oh- 
vious from the number of schools, — three hundred, in 
a population of eight hundred thousand, being a very 
inadequate supply, 

A number of schools are sustained by contributions 
from abroad. That of the Eev. Mr, and Mrs. Hill, in 
Athens, is the most important. It has six hundred pu- 
pils of all ages, and of both sexes. Mrs. Hill has three 
or four assistants besides Greeks. She has pupils from 
Asia Minor and Constantinople, The school establish- 
ed by the E«v. Mr. Kobertson in Syra, is now conducted 
by a missionary in the employment of the Church of 
England, and is said to be flourishing. Finally, the 
missionaries of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions have a prosperous school in Sparta 
— one of the most savage parts of Greece, where such 
an enterprise falls strictly within the proper sphere and 
character of missionary work. Many other schools 
are supported by the Greets themselves, by voluntary 
contributions. 

Upon the whole, the interests of education are high- 
ly appreciated, and have made a gratifying p 



* Tharo are in Greece nt tliis time (1864) three handced and fiirty- 
eight primary sehoola for boya, and foiiy-nina for girls, attended, tbe 
former by thirlj-tlivee thousand eight hundred and sixty-four hoye, 
and th(i latter by si.f thonsand throe liuudred. and twenty-three 
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It is a circumstaTicc of no small moment that the New 
Testament is the moat common book in all the schools, 
native and foreign. The want of suitable books was a 
serious obstacle to the success of the first attempt in 
behalf of education. The liberality of individuals, but 
chiefly of the Bible Societies of England and America, 
has supplied this want in the best possible manner. 
The children of Greece are imbibing the pure truths 
of the gospel from the uncomipt and living fountain. 
The blessing of God may make this the means of pu- 
rifying the Church, and of introducing a pure and sav- 
ing Christianity. The American Board of Foreign 
Missions has four missionaries here, laboring with a 
zeal and fidelity for which the agents of that society 
are everywhere proverbial. Two are stationed at 
Athens, whose chief business is the piiblication and 
distribution, by sale and donation, of Bibles and relig- 
ious books. From this source the schools of Greece 
leeeive a large supply of valuable publications. This 
is, perhaps, the most hopeful of the infiuences that are 
now active for the regeneration of Greece. Dr. King, 
the pious and veteran missionary, also preaches to a 
girla. Thereaveeiglity-eixeeeondaryanoient Greek aelioola, with one 
hiiodred nnd fifty-eight teachers, and fonr tJionsand three limidi'ed 
and ciglity-three pvipila ; BereQ^yionasinms or supeiior aelioola, witli 
forty professors, and one thousand and seventy-seTBn pupils; and a 
Tiiiivefsity, with tliirty-uiDQ professors, and five liundred and ninety 
students. Beeidos these, there is a Kormal school forJihsJOEmation 
of eclioolmasters, nn ecclesiastical seiiitaafy, besides the faculty of 
theology, a polytagluuc^eGool, a school of agriculture, and other 
estnhliahments neceasftpy for instmction, Bueh as the National Li- 
bc;u'j, tJie Eotanie Garden, the Asti'oiioinioal Ofaservatovy, and the 
aiuseiiniG. The State espends yearly for public iostraction, STOl^Sla. 
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small Greet congregation. His excellent colleague, 
the Eev. Mr. Benjamin, is wholly employed in pi-o- 
ducing good books. No particular encouragement has 
as yet attended the preaching of the gospel to this peo- 
ple. Still, as the appointed and honored means estab- 
lished by Christ, it is entitled always to the first place 
amongst the agencies to be employed for the salvation 
of the heathen as well as Chii^tian woild. As yet, the 
circulation of books, including the Holy Scriptures, 
must be regarded only in the character of an experi- 
ment — an experiment indeed of high and siicred inter- 
est — ^yet but an experiment, which God may honor by 
imparting an efdciency commensurate with the vast ex- 
tent to which it has been adopted by His people ; — or 
he may dishonor and reject it, to mamfest more fnlly 
the superior dignity and importance of the li^dng min- 
istry, which Cliriet has himself ordained. For this, the 
Churcli, nothing slothful in the great work which it 
has prayerfully begun, should yet be prepared. 

I am not awai-e of the mode of action adopted by 
the missionary from the Baptist Board in the United 
States, stationed in Patraa. I did not see him when in 
that city, not having been informed of his residence 
till at a subsequent period. 
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The success of the means UBcd for tlie moral eleva- 
tion of this liingdora, is so dependent upon the gov- 
ernment of the country, as to make the unpromising 
tendencies of King Otho'a rule a subject of lively re- 
gret to those, who usually abstain from all participation 
in politics. There is in Greece a government and a lib- 
eral party, — the latter is almost universally favorable 
to the efforts made by American and English Chris- 
tians to enlighten the people ; the former is believed to 
be decidedly hostile to all such foreign interference. 

The Mng, though absolute, is not sufficiently iirm in 
his position to manifest active or open enmity. Per- 
haps he is unjustly suspected, and may yet prove a 
friend to measures, connected certainly with the best 
interests of hia people. 

It is well known that Otho was selected, when yet a 
boy, to be king of Greece, ostensibly that he might 
receive an education suited to his future position. A 
regency administered the government during his mi- 
nority. Its blunders were gross — its oppressive meas- 
ures bore hard upon the prosperity ss ^?ell as the 
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spirit of Greece. Still there was liope m tlie early as- 
sumption of the reins of goveroment by tbe Mng. The 
people had been taught to expect the promulgation of 
a liberal constitution, and the establishment of a repre- 
sentative body by which their wishes might be heard 
and their wrongs redressed. 

In the meantime, the young Otho, whose crown was 
held in abeyance till he should learn how to rule, 
drank in the principles of absolutism. His accession 
to power brought to the expectant Greeks no guaran- 
ties for liberty, nor even for security. They have 
clamored for representation to the present moment, 
hut without success, and witli some faltering of hope. 
They have succeeded in getting rid of the largest 
part of the mercenary Bavarian army, which the king, 
with an incredible fatuity, had brought for the. security 
o£ his throne against the brave people, who had invit- 
ed him to rule over them. But one Bavarian minister 
is left, though many are still engaged in the subordi- 
nate offices. These sacrifices have been made to allay 
the popular feeling, which was greatly excited by a 
pohcy that regarded the Greeks, who had just shaken 
off the Turkish yoke by prodigies of valor and incred- 
ible saeriilces, as a conquered race, and songht to make 
them an appendage to a third-rate German State. 

The army of mercenaries has, however, been replaced 
by one of natives, ten thousand strong, the largest, in 
proportion to the population which supports it, known 
in the civilized world. 

The taxes imposed under the Turkish rule have 

been variously and greatly increased, whilst the annoy- 

4« 
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ing and iiiinous mode of collection remains nnclianged. 
A revenue of foarteen millions of Dracbmas, nearly 
two and a half millions of dollars, is paid by eight 
hundred thousand people, the poorest perhaps on the 
face of the earth, and inhabiting one of the most sterile 
regions of the globe — a people without manufactures, 
without trade, and nearly without agriculture. Two 
millions only result from duties levied on commerce. 
Twelve millions press upon the agriculture of the coun- 
try. The tax is collected in kind, and amounts to a 
tythe of the products of tlie land. The produce of the 
worst land, of which a large part or tlie whole of the 
value baa been expended in the culture, pays in the 
same proportion with that of the best, which has yield- 
ed the most abundant profits. The taxes are farmed, 
and the purchaser, who is his own collector, has a dis- 
cretionary power, which he does not fail to abuse to 
the oppression of the poor peasant. 

The grain is carried, before threshing, to a public 
floor, to prevent concealment or fraud. The farmer's 
tenth is then carried to tbe market, if not more than 
six leagues, by the peasant, who bas also to carry home 
bis own part of the wheat — his straw and chaff. Count 
also the loss in carrying wheat in the bundle on the 
backs of mules, for there are no roads, and some esti- 
mate may be formed of the oppression of this moat 
barbarous and wicked system. It is from a treasure 
thus obtained, that the King takes a hundred and 
twenty millions of dracbmas for his own expenses, and 
to build a splendid marble palace, expected to cost five 
jnillions of dollars. Since his accession, a tolerable 
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road of about twenty-five or tMrty miles has been made. 
Besides this, there ia none in Gfeeca upon which a cart 
can pass. There are no carriages except in Athens, 
Nauplia, and Argos. It -was well said to me by an 
intelligent Greek gentleman, " The Bavarians have 
placed the huge saddle of a camel upon the back of a 
poor donkey." The peoplebear a system so intolerably 
oppressive, partly from fear of foreign interference 
should they resist— partly from a dread of anarchy, 
from wliich they have suffered evils even worse than 
those of tyranny— and partly from the hope of melior- 
ation, by the final introduction of representation, 
which they believe a press yot partially free, and the 
growing intelligence of the country, will finally ex- 
tort from the riding power without bloodshed. 

lu the meantime the king uses, and will use the 
means, which are always at hand, to fortify his power 
and silence opposition. He has offices to bestow ; and 
the Gtreeks — the best of them — are too poor to resist 
such attacks upon their independence. The attractions 
of Court, few and poverty-stricken though they must 
be — have yet a seductive power over persons of a cer- 
tain class, and are not without their influence upon 
the public mind. The progress, too, of time and 
events, along with a growing despair of realizing the 
bright anticipations of freedom which cheered the 
Greeks in the field of battle, will produce its sedative 
influences, — in some, a sullen indifference,— in others, 
an oblivious contentment, — in all, a growing indispo- 
sition t>> distrust a system of government which has 
the adv'intage of being established, and which gives a 
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sort of security to person and property, without being 
utterly inconsiatent with some degree of social and 
domestic enjoyment. 

Some facts have come to my knowledge, which show 
that security for property is at best imperfect. "When 
King Otho laid out the grounds preparatory to the 
erection of his palace, he paid no attention to private 
property. Amongst others, he appropriated the land 

of Mr. F , an Englishman, and that of Mr. , a 

citizen of the United States ; and this without consulting 
them — ^without having made them any compensation, 
though several years have since elapsed, and this 
act of justice has been repeatedly solicited at hia 
hands. Such an act of lawless oppression would shake 
the throne of the sternest despot in civilized Europe. 
In Greece, where first principles are still to be settled, 
it only excites some complaints. 

It must not be forgotten that the Iring of Greece has 
a most difficult part to perform. It is no easy thine to 
adapt a system of laws and administration to a people, 
degraded and demoralized by centuries of such oppress- 
ion as Turkey has exercised over Greece. Men, long 
habituated to a government of caprice, violence and 
injustice, leam servility, disloyalty, treachery and 
cunning ; and tbey shonld not be expected to adopt 
suddenly the practice, or even the semblance of the 
opposite virtues. Greece is essentially barbarized. 
She has not — she could not by any possibility posses 
the quahflcations which fit a people for republican in- 
stitutions. Great, and, in many instances, insuperable 
difficulties have been met with in attempting to replace 
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the half-feudal, half-robber municipal regulations whicli 
prevailed uuder the Tartish rule, by a system bor- 
TOwed chiefiy from the French code. 

The press is not legally free, but it is so in fact. 
The I^'ench system is adopted. A publisher must de- 
posit a large sura of money to pay fines, if he shall 
incur such a penalty, and a responsible editor is an- 
swerable to the tribunals for all that appears in his 
paper. The affiiir is managed th\m : a company having 
raised the money requisite for the deposit, some person 
who will endure imprisonment for moderate pay, com- 
monly an indigent student, is announced as editor. 
The paper is conducted in a free and fearless spirit, 
canvassing public measures without restraint, only 
avoiding what may be personally offensive to the king. 
If trouble arises, the vicarious editor is ready to go to 
jail, where he can still pursue his studies, make some 
money, and fare better than he does elsewhere. It is 
said the office is rather coveted. An imtrammelled 
press is a check upon an arbitrary government, and no 
doubt the best substitute for a representative assembly, 
to which I think it must ultimately lead, if iia freedom 
be not stifled. 

The people have been unfit to exercise the elective 
franchise, even in the humble sphere of village ap- 
pointments ; and the potty functionaries, upon whom 
they confer the power, seldom fail to practise the les- 
eons of tyranny, peculation and bribery, which they 
learned from their old masters. I had these facts 
from a gentieman of great intelligence, ^miliar with 
the internal condition of Greece, and withal a liberal, 
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wlio wishes tlio establishment of representative gov- 
ermnent. He deems it, however, as many of the hest 
friends of the nation do, an evil only of less magni- 
tude than the unenlightened despotism, which now 
presses like an inouhns upon the country. Doubtless, 
many allowances are to be made for the young king, 
who has to choose between such evils. Birth and edu- 
cation have prepared him to lean towards absolutism. 
With all the good intentions which hia friends claim 
for him, and which even his enemies concede, it is 
morally impossible that he should possess the requisite 
knowledge of the people, and of the condition of the 
country, to govern wisely. He has no means of 
becoming acquainted with the public wants— no ex- 
perience whicli would enable Mm to adapt the meas- 
ures of hia government to ihe exigencies of a people, 
where everything is to be created de novo,— habits and 
character, aa well as intentions. 

Compelled to dismiss those counsellors upon whom 
he naturally relied, and who did not fail to demon- 
strate that, however hacknied in the state dogmas of 
European absolutism, they were unfit to make laws 
for Greece, he has selected others, who probably lack 
his confidence no less than that of the nation. This 
has thrown him upon his own very scanty resources. 
He is beheved to originate all the measures of govern- 
ment himself, not because he is competent to legislate, 
but because his ministers are even less so. The odium 
of unpopular measures must hereafter rest upon the 
sovereign. He has lost one advantage by the dismissal 
of the Bavarians. Yet this act, which was certainly 
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one of necessity, ought also to be regarded in tlie more 
favorable light of a sacrifice to the wishes or to the 
prejudices of his people. 

The favor extended by the king to public education, 
is another bright feature in hia policy. In some minor 
things, he seems not disinclined to conciliate the re- 
gards of his subjects. He has adopted their national 
costume. Though a Catholic, and of the most bigoted 
Catholic stock in Europe, he assists at the religious 
ceremonies of the Greek church on certain occasions. 
In more favorable circumstances, he would probably 
be neither worse nor better than his father, and other 
more absolute kings. He but follows their example iu 
taxing the people to the full extent of their ability to 
pay, in improving the capital aud neglecting the rest 
of his kingdom, and in providing for the gratification 
of his luxury and vanity, by the erection of a sumptu- 
ous palace, such as might have suited Louis XIV. or 
Catherine of Russia, togetber with several other edifices 
of great utility, but beyond the resources of the 
cotmtry. 
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Op all the improvemente desirable and possible in 
tbe system of government wliiei. now presses upon 
this unhappy country, the diminution of the tases 
seems to me the most indispensable. How it can be 
effected it is difficult to conjecture. The public debt 
is considerable, and neither principal nor interest is 
paid. Yet the annual receipts of the treasury &11 
short of the expenditure hj two millions of drachmas. 
The army ia the moat expensive part of the public 
establishment The amount of the civil list, ^ough 
much less considerable, is so disproportioned to the 
resources of the kingdom, that the grievance is even 
greater than the oppression, No retrenchment can be 
expected in this quarter. The maintenance of royal 
dignity and splendor is deemed doubly important 
when it has no basis of public affection and conii- 
dence. The same considerations will probably pre- 
vent any reduction of the army — tbe most enormous 
abuse under which Greece at present suffers. This 
army of a thousand men is equal, taking the popula- 
tion at eighty thousand, to one soldier to eighty in- 
habitants. 
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This army is independent of a eonsidera"ble police 
force, whicli is indispensable, and of the national 
guards. The revenue at foniteen million drachmas, 
equals about three dollars per head, or fifteen dollars 
to each family. This is less than is paid in Great 
Britain and France, but taking into view the extreme 
poverty of Greece, it is a higher rate of taxation by 
far than is known in civilized Europe, and sufficient, I 
am confident, to prevent any considerable progTess in 
wealth and civilization. It is in this view that I con- 
sider heavy taxes the worst part of the system of King 
Otho. 

I have been disappointed in Greece. With regard 
to its historical and classic interest, and its ancient re- 
mains, my expectations have been more than realized. 
It is on these grounds, the precise region which an ed- 
ucated man would desire to see above any part of the 
world. It is with regard to its resources and present 
condition, that I had been misled by the numerous ac- 
counts of the country, which have been read with so 
much avidity in America siuce the revolt fi-om Turkey. 
I thuik these accounts have generally been colored by 
a certain enthusiasm, natural enough, and perhaps al- 
lowable in the writers, but not very favorable to the 
purposes of such readers as seek for accurate infor- 
mation. 

It would not bs easy to give a stranger an adequate 
idea of the poverty of the country. In the first place, 
the whole Idngdom contains only a little more than 
thirty thousand square miles, about as much as Vir- 
ginia or Missouri. Ot this area, three-fourths at least 
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are composed of barren rocks, wbieli are incapable of 
tillage. From. Albania to Negropont, the whole sea- 
coast of Greece is encumbered with a eontiniious oliain 
of rugged, bare mountains — ^hterally naked rocks with- 
out trees .or verdure, and perfectly destitute of soil. 
"Within this momitaiii wall, which encompasses the 
whole kingdom, there are many fertile valleys and a 
few plains of a large extent. In several instances, the 
hills and the declivities of the mountains are suscepti- 
ble of a laborious and expensive tillage by means of 
terraces. 

The plain of Argos contains, it may be, fifty scLuare 
miles of good land. The arable part of that of Lavidia - 
is less extensive, but very productive in wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, and rice. Bceotia has a large region of excel- 
lent land — now, as it was anciently, the best part of 
Greece. The tracts of good land here enumerated, are 
always spoken of as the best as weU as the most con- 
siderable in Greece. I travelled about three hundred 
miles in the interior, and, judging from what I saw, as 
well as from all I could learn from many intelligent resi- 
dents in the country, I am persuaded that the arable 
land in the whole kingdom is not equal to half a 
dozen counties in the United States. More than that 
is imder cultivation, but I speak of land suited to the 
plough, and of fertility to reward its labor. A multi- 
tude of little patches, tilled with the spade or hoe, are 
found in various situations. Corn or vines or olives 
are grown on terraces. Considerable portions of the 
interior mountain districts afford a scanty hel-bage, 
upon which flocJis of sheep and goats aj-c subsisted. 
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One-fourth part of the whole country— possibly a 
third, tliough I think not — ^possesses a measure of those 
fiicilities out of which a hardy and abstemious race of 
men, impelled by dire necessity, learn to force a mea- 
gre and barbarous subsistence. Greece, as is well 
known, imports a large part of its corn, as well as all 
the manufactures which it consnmes. The exports, 
chiefly of currants, amount to two million drachmas, 
Whilst many parts of the country, little fitted for agri- 
cultare, are laboriously tilled for very scanty returns, 
scarcely one-half of the arable land is occupied. Two- 
thirds of the good land belong to the State. It was 
public property under the Turks, and was greatly 
increased by conflscations upon their exports from 
Greece. 

A small part of this government land is tilled hy 
tenants, who rent &om the king ; but for the most part 
it lies waste, overrun with thorns and brambles. The 
shepherds bring their flocks hither, when the exhaus- 
tion of the mountain ranges drives them to winter in 
the valleys. Cultivators prefer to rent the lands of 
private persons, who make advances of capital in the 
shape of seed-corn, implements, and stock. This the 
government does not do, and the lower rent at which 
its lands are offered do not compensate for the want of 
these facilities, in a country where the tenants are ex- 
tremely poor, 

A system has been adopted for the sale of the pnb- 
hc lauds, but hitherto it has had little success. The 
lauds are offered at public auction to the highest bid- 
der. The sum thus offered is payable in instalments 
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of nine per cent, per aiinum for tliirty years, when tlie 
land is granted in fee to tlie purchaser. Thus thirty- 
years are necessary to perfect a title, which in most in- 
stances must devolve upon another generation. Few 
sales would be effected on such terms even in countries, 
where the credit and stability of the government are 
above suspicion. 

One of the most striking features of Greece is its 
want of wood. I travelled twelve days in the Morea 
and Northern Greece, without seeing a single forest- 
tree, with the exception of half a dozen stunted ones 
from ten to twenty feet high in the island of Egina, 
and an old plane-tree at Delphos. On the thirteenth 
day I saw a few pines and planes near the Straits of 
Negropont. On the road thence to Athens, one every 
now and then sees a few bushes, and here and there a 
stunted tree, I was cheered with the sight of a score 
of venerable oaks on the northern declivity of Mount 
Pentelicus. 

I was told that some parts of the North of Greece 
and the island of Negropont have a better supply of 
timber. With the exception of the oaks I have just 
mentioned, I did not see a single tree fit for the pur- 
poses of architecture and ship-building. Timber for 
these purposes is imported from Trieste. Much of the 
timber, it is said, as well as everything else of any 
value, was destroyed by the Turks, I presume it was 
very scarce before. A plentiful supply of fuel is ob- 
tained from the uncultivated lands, where there is a 
low growth of knotty, crooked bushes, which seem, 
however, to have no tendency to become trees. Thcso 
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are cut up, or rather dug up, by the peasauts, aud car- 
ried upon donkeys, often a great distance, to the vil- 
lages and towns. 

There is reason to believe that the mountains of 
Greece were once clothed with wood and verdure, at 
least to a much greater extent than now. The soil 
has been gradually borne away by rains and toiTcnts 
into the valleys beneath, till nothing is left to afford 
nutriment to vegetation. This is no doubt partly the 
result and partly the cause of the disappearance of 
forest-trees. Another result has been the drying up of 
rivers and streams of water. One is perpetually pass- 
ing over these dry beds, which are never full except 
:iftfir long rains. Many rivera and sti-earas of classical 
and historical celebrity, and of great utility for econom- 
ical purposes, no longer exist. Their dry aud rocky 
channels alone remain, to bear testimony to the vera- 
city of ancient geographers, and to the important phys- 
ical changes which have no doubt largely contributed 
to increase the sterility of a countiy, which, however, 
could never have been extensively adapted to agricul- 
tural purposes. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the scarcity of domestic 
animals, with the exception of sheep. When, in addi- 
tion to the physical and actual condition of Greece, it 
is recollected that almost every species of moveable 
and visible property — ^houses, money, stock in trade, 
ships, and implements — were annihilated by the most 
desolating war which history records, some adequate 
notion may be formed of the extreme poverty of the 
kingdom, and of its inability to bear a rate of taxation 
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which -would be burtheasomo to a rich and advanced 
people. It seems absolutely incredible that the Greeks 
should be able, by any sacrilicea, to satisfy the exor- 
bitant demands of the tax-gatherer. 

Wc may better understand this subject by a consid- 
eration of the domestic and economic habits of the 
people. If they lived aa expensively as Americans, 
or even Europeans, not only could they not pay their 
taxes, but their sterile country could by no possibility 
support them. As it is, there is room for a consider- 
able increase of population. I think the daily expense 
of one American would support five Greeks. They 
eat no meat, and, with few exceptions, neither butter, 
cheese, nor milk. A piece of black bread of the coarsest 
and cheapest sort, and a few garlics or olives, consti- 
tute their food— the whole cost of which for a day may 
be four Cents. 

"What I say on this subject is the conclusion derived 
from careful observation and many inquiries. Our 
servant and muleteers often ate nothing till after noon, 
and said they were accustomed to such abstinence and 
found no inconvenience from it. Other expenses are 
on much the same scale. The common Greek has no 
costly furniture, neither table, chairs, nor beds, neither 
floor, chimney, nor windows to his house. He has no 
carriages nor carts, no bams nor outhouses. A hovel, 
wtiioh demands no skill above his own for its construc- 
tion, contains him and his family, his oxen, donkey, 
&e. He ia inured to iilth and vermin, and to all the 
privations implied ia the destitution I have described. 
His clothes are of the coarsest, cheapest sort. There 
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are no, higliways to wbose construction and repair lie 
must contribute — no contributions, or next to none, to 
build clim'clies and scbool-honaea, which are of the 
aame style with hia dwelling. A henignant climate 
lenders this primitive, barbarous style of living, con- 
sistent with the preservation of life and health. The 
Greek, therefore, having no expensive wants of hia 
own, is able to contribute ao largely of the meagre 
product of his industry to satisfy the exorbitant de- 
inanda of his government, which, with the hahita of 
civilized life, he could not possibly do. In this view, 
it is the intereat of the government to keep him what 
he is, a stark barbarian,— an object which, whether 
designed or not, will be pretty effectually secured, 
by means as simple as the annual collection of the 
revenue. 

The standard of taste and comfort is degraded. No 
wonder that centuries of oppression should have pro- 
duced such resulta Still, the flattering accounts which 
had fallen under mj notice had not prepared me for 
so general a prevalence of degradation and barbar- 
ism. Those who look and labor for the regeneration 
of Greece, and her elevation to the dignity of a civil- 
ized country, must have patience. Great changes 
cannot be wrought hastily. It savors of a school-boy 
enthusiasm to expect that, becai^e in the days of 
Pericles and Epaminondas, the Greeks were polished, 
and highly civilized, the present occupants of the 
country, who are perhaps aa nearly allied to many 
tribes of barbarians, who have at different periods over- 
run and occupied the classic land, as to the heroes of 
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MaratlioE and Pktea, are to be suddenly invested with 
the high, attributes of moral, social, and intellectual 
excellence, wiiich are always of slow growth, and the 
results of favorable circumstances, accompanied with 
careful and long culture. In Athens, and some other 
places, the intercourse of trade and commerce, and 
still more, the settlement of a large number of foreign- 
ers, may be expected to work a speedy and considera- 
ble improvement; but many years, probably genera- 
tions, will pass away before an effective eiyilization, 
such as pervades the masses in the United States, and 
in one or two of the nations of Europe, can reach the 
interior and remote parts of Greece. 

I do not distrust the power of moral influences. In 
proportion as these are multiplied and judiciously 
directed, may we hope for the regeneration of the peo- 
ple. Should it please God to revive Christianity in the 
Greek church, all that I have said of obstacles and de- 
lay shoT.ild be greatly modifled, or wholly rejected. 
Unfortunately, there is not, as far ia I can learn, any 
very decisive indication of such a revival. With a 
creed not very remote from the truth as it is in Jesus, 
this church, to which the people are blindly devoted, 
has neither intellectual nor spiritual power for great 
moral achievements. The foreign agencies are decid- 
edly unequal to the wants of the country, nor have 
they, as far as I can learn, been signalized by any very 
marked token of the divine approbation. 

Agriculture, and other branches of industry, have 
been retai'ded by the want of capital. Money has 
been scarce since the peace, though the disbursements 
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of Europeans liave no doubt brought considerable 
alleviation. Capital hasalso been imported into Greece 
by tlie foreigners, chiefly Asiatic Greeks, and others, 
who have invested it in bnilding in Athens. Some 
Earopeana also have made purchases of property, but 
I think chiefly of the Turks, who left the country, aad 
were allowed, in northern Greece, to sell their land, 
which in the Morea was confiscated. Still, gi-eat 
inconvenience has been felt for want of funds, which 
has been aggravated by the course of trade, — the im- 
ports having exceeded the exports from two to three 
or four-fold. The payment of interest on the foreign 
loans, if that shall ever occur, wOl produce another 
exhausting drain. No uniform rate of interest has 
been adopted, or indeed could be, under such circum- 
stances. It has ranged from 16 to 30 per cent, accord- 
ing to the demand for money, and to the security 
which the borrower was able to give. 

The agent of a rich English house has arrived in 
Athens, within the last two or three months, to obtain 
permission from the government to establish a bank on 
Engliiiii capital. A charter was granted, during my 
stay in Greece, for a bank and a loaning institution. 
The proprietors were allowed to take 8 per cent, on 
loans secured by real estate, and 10 on ordinary dis- 
counts. Sanguine expectations are entertained of the 
good to be derived from this institution ; and, if prop- 
erly and liberally conducted, it may tend greatly to 
the encouragement of industry and enterprise. Many 
knd-o-vniers are now obliged to permit their estates to 
remain totally waste, for want of capital to put them 
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in a state of eultivatiori. This class of persons, espe- 
cially, is expected to derive great advantages from the 
loans, -which it will form a part of the business of the 
new bant to advance upon mortgages. 

Those who have observed the effect of these institu- 
tions in other countries, ia stimulating speculation and 
producing ultimate embarrassments and bankruptcies, 
will hardly expect that Greece ■will realize all the ad- 
vantages so confidently anticipated from an institu- 
tion which is hailed by them as the harbinger of un- 
exampled prosperity, and even of the establishment of 
a liberal legislation. This effect, it is thought, the 
bank will indirectly produce, by giving rise to an 
independent class of agricultural proprietors and culti- 
vators, which can hardly be said at this time to exist. 

The government has shown much doubt and inde- 
cision as to the course it should adopt with regard to 
the introduction of this monied interest into Greece. 
After receiving the proposals of the English agent 
favorably, and making considerable progress in the 
arrangement of terms, unexpected obstacles arose, and 
objections were multiplied. The removal of these 
only tended to produce new ones, till at last the agent 
became convinced that the government had no other 
design but to defeat, by delay and management, an 
enterprise which, in the state of the country, and 
especially with the exaggerated expectations of the 
public, they were unwilling formally to reject. Under 
this impression, he gave notice that, if the charter 
should not be granted by a certain early day, which 
was fixed, he would break off the negociation, and em- 
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bark for England. The day arrived without any news 
from the ultimatum. He senthisbaggage to the steam- 
boat, and his family followed. The gentleman was 
accidentally delayed in bis departure for a short time, 
after he was expected to leave. At this moment the 
permission so long sought for in vain was sent to his 
liotel. Under all the ciTemnstauces, it was universally 
believed that it was the intention of the government to 
defeat the enterprise by withholding the communica- 
tion until after his departure, and to escape ihe odirnn 
of rejecting a public advantage by this poor artiflce. 
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November 8d. We left Atliens at 8 in the morn- 
ing, having engaged a boatman to take us irom the 
Pirseus to Egina, and thenco to Epidaurus, for which 
we are to pay forty-three drachmas— ah out seven dol- 
lars. Upon our arrival at the wharf, we met with a 
vexatious delay of nearly two hours, and finally got 
off at 11 o'clock. Our dragoman, Demetrius, bore it 
more patiently than we. He is hired by the day, and 
it ia his interest to prolong our journey by all prac- 
ticable means. He alleged some difflcully in procur- 
ing the necessary papers at the health office, for these 
profitable manceuvrcs are practiced in yonng Greece 
with a dexterity that would do credit to the hungry 
employ6s of older governments. We had given the 
man special orders to prevent delay by making due 
provision the previous night, and as this was rather 
an inauspicioos commencement of operations, we gave 
him a lecture upon his carelessness or had faith, which I 
hope may prove iiseful hereafter. Our boatmen steered 
directly for an ancient temple upon Egina, which was 
the chief object of our visit, bi^t after we had ap- 
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proacted ■within three or four mil^ of the landing- 
place, they sheered off to the right for the harbor of 
Egina, which was at the distance often milea, alleging 
that there was no good anchorage nearer, and in spite 
of all our remonstrances, refused to attempt a landing. 
This adds one day at least to our voyage, since we 
must visit the temple on horseback to-morrow, and 
then proceed to Epidaurus, instead of reaching that 
place to-night, accorjiing to our original plan. Wo 
thought this change unnecessary, and did not fail to 
remonstrate against itcamestly. It, however, turned 
out for the best. 

The light, changeful breezes, by which we had been 
baffled and delayed, became after an hour a heavy 
gale, which tossed our frail bark to and fro at its will. 
We secured ourselves as well as we might from the 
cold, suddenly become very piercing, by creeping un- 
der the deck and covering ourselves with our quilts. 
We were soon intolerably sick from the motion of the 
boat, and, I apprehend, in no little danger. The boat 
was small, though of the usual size of Greek craft 
employed upon these coasts. With Kttle ballast,— 
of sand covered with gravel, upon which we spread 
our quilts under a deck raised about three feet above 
the primitive floor, the sails wfere of enormous di- 
inenaious, and either from want of force or skill, our 
padrone and his three assistants, two of whom were 
boys, managed them mth great difficulty, which was 
of course greatly increased, as it became necessary to 
tack frequently, and the sea was greatly agitated by 
the furious blast. It was eight o'clock in the evening 
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^Y]leIl we landed at Egioa, though the distance from 
the Pirfeus is estimated at only eighteen miles, and 
we had embarked at 9^, and sailed at lOj A. M. "We 
sent Demetrius on shore to engage a place to sleep 
upon the floor of the only inn in the plaee — the only ac- 
commodation of the kind in Greece, with the exception 
of Athens, where we found tolerable hotels, and as we 
have been informed, Patras and Napoli di Roma. Our 
messenger soon returned with the unpleasant tidings 
that the tavern was occupied hy revellers and dancers, 
and could not afford even this poor accommodation. 

"We at length found shelter in what passes for s. 
cofTee-housc— -a wretched place without a floor or any 
other comfort, except a roof and a few rough chairs. 
The front room, the best in the house, is partly paved 
with pebbles. 1'he family and the lodgers were al- 
ready gone to rest upon a bench of convenient width 
and height, that extended around three sides of this 
apartment. They were stretched one after another 
upon the bare plank, covered with their garments, and 
some with their hooded capotes of thick hairy cloth, 
and gaudily trimmed according to the fashion of the 
country. I observed that they Lad no pfllows, or sub- 
stitute for them, but laid their heads upon the bench, 
of course considerably below the horizontal position 
of the body. They slept soundly, however, and seen 
by the glimmering light of a small lamp suspended in" 
the middle of the room, the group was picturesque. 

"We were shown into a back room used for cook- 
ing, and occupied by old tubs, barrels, utensils, fuel, 
lime, piles of vegetables, with nameless kinds of filth, 
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wlilch we had neither time nor inclination to investi- 
gate very closely. In one corner of this room was an 
elevated platform, wbero Mr. and Mrs. C. spread their 
bed. In another was a low arch, not unlike an enor- 
mous oven, in which an old table bad been placed, 
apparently as a receptacle for such unsightly objects 
as it did not comport with their style of housekeeping 
to place in more conspicuous positions. Here, after 
Demetrius had performed some ablutions with an old 
broom, I contrived to spread a thick cotton quilt, 
which I had bought in Athens, to answer the purpose 
of mattress, sheets, and all other appKances of a bed, 
and with my cloak tightly rolled for a pillow, I soon 
fell asleep, and enjoyed for several hours a profound 
repose, such as I had not bad for many months. Un- 
fortunately, tbe customers who were asleep when we 
came in after eight o'clock, began to iTse at three, and 
I was disturbed by tbe landlord, who came to kindle a 
fire and make coffee for his guests. There was no 
more quiet for the rest of the night 

November 4tb. The barbor of Egica, where we 
landed last night, is fit only for small craft, for which 
it seems to be safe. A few only were visible, not more 
than fifteen or twenty, with fisbing-boats of still small- 
er dimensions. There is little appearance of trade, 
though the town is said to possess more commerce 
than it formerly did, and to have, as well as tbe whole 
island, an increased population. This, however, can- 
not amount to more than a few hundreds. Tbe bouses 
are several of them well built, at least for Greece, 
where all that is old, even so old as twenty or tbijty 
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yeara, is in ruins, and wliat is new is generally of the 
slightest and cheapest construction. I'he chief huild" 
ing in the place is a very extensive structure of stone, 
erected, during the administration ot Capo d'Istria, for 
a seminary of education. 

It might from its appearance accommodate several 
hundred students, but it is now unoccupied, and is 
likely to be so, as it is superseded by another institu- 
tion of the same kind — a school of industry which haa 
been established at Athena. Another building, which 
I took for the town-hall or court-house, is also substan- 
tially built and of considerable dimensions. 

The region back of the town to the extent of two 
or three miles, is nearly level, and, possessing the ad- 
vantage of a fruitful soil, is well cultivated in vegeta- 
bles, grain, vines, and olives. Considerable q^uantities 
of vegetables are sent to the Atheniaii market. Im- 
mediately behind this fi-uitful plane rise lofty, sterile 
mountains, like those which constitute all the islands 
as well as the mainland of Greece, so far as I have 
seen it. These, however, are interspersed with many 
valleys of small extent, yet susceptible of tillage. The 
sides of the mountains, too, when not quite bare of 
soil, are terraced with much labor, and planted with 
olives or sown in grain. Upon the whole, Egina is 
better cultivated and seems to be more productive than 
Attica. 

Some travellers speak of it as a fruitful garden, rich 
in the products of a genial soil. I saw little in pass- 
ing through the island to justify these praises. It has 
the general appearance of sterility, and the larger por- 
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tion of its surface is incapalile of tillage. The rest is 
nearly all covered with stones, and at the depth of 
only a few inches in many places where excavation 
had been made, all is solid roct. The scarcity of 
water must render irrigation impracticable to any 
great extent. Considerable industry is exhibited in 
cultivating what is tillable, and several comfortable 
cottages and good farms are seen in different parts of 
the route to the ruins of the temple of Jupiter Panhel- 
linius, which is nearly at the opposite end of the 
island from tho port, the road passing nearly through 
its centre. 

It is not indeed a road, being hardly practicable for 
foot passengers. It is a steep, narrow, rocky pathway, 
winding in every direction along gullies and preci- 
pices. No labor is employed to keep it in repair, and 
it was obviously made at first, as it is now maintained, 
by the feet of the donkey and human beings who 
travel it. 

About half way between the present town and the 
temple, are the ruins of another Egina, built by the 
Yeuetians. It was built near the top and on the almost 
perpendicular side of a eonicaJ mountaia. This place 
could have been chosen only for the security which a 
citadel occupying the pinnacle of the monntain afford- 
ed to the city below, which it overlooks, as indeed 
every house completely overlooks the one immediately 
below it. No carriage of course ever ascended this 
aerial town, and it must have been nearly impossible 
for loaded donkeys to do so, though it is dif&cult to say 
what these hardy, docile animals may not be trained 
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to achieve in the way of climbing. Two or three 
houses seem still to he occupied. The rest are unroof- 
ed, and the most of the walls have fallen in. I ob- 
served one church, which seemed to be kept in repair. 
This town was deserted to build the one upon the 
shore, which is every way superior iu position and 
commercial advantages. It occupies the site of the 
ancient Egina, though no ruins are visible, with the 
exception of a single marble column, a few roda north 
of the limits of the town, supposed to have belonged 
to a heathen temple. 

The ruins of the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius was 
the chief object of our visit to Egina. It is situated 
near the eastern end of the island, here not more than 
a mile wide, upon the ridge that rises nearly equi-dis- 
tant between the northern and southern shores. The 
hill is of considerable elevation, but it is overlooked 
by those which he near it, both east and west. It is, 
and, for aught that appears, always was, i-emote from 
human habitations. The ascent is easy, and the view 
one of the moat magnificent that can bo conceived. 
It embraces nearly the whole island of Egina, with its 
precipitous, rocky mountains and deep valleys. To 
the north are Athens and the Piraeus, together with the 
splendid ruins of the Aeropohs. The mountains of 
Attica, and the coast as far as Sunium, the island and 
gulf of Salamis, with its numerous smaller islets, and the 
coast of the Morea, arc seen irom the same side. On 
the south, the view is scarcely less extensive, though 
certainly the objects are less imposing. They include, 
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however, Hydra and several other islands, the shores 
of Peloponnesus, and a vast extent of aea. 

This temple is represented to be one of the oldest in 
Greece, and the gray porous stone of which it was con- 
Etructed give to its remaining columns, corroded as 
they are by time, the appearance of hoary age beyond 
any ruins I have elsewhere seen. These columns, 
originally thirty-six in number, twelve on each side 
and six at the ends, besides two rows of smaller ones 
in the interior, of which many pieces remain, though 
all are fallen, are about nine feet in eircimifcreuce at 
the base. They are of the Doric order, — each has 
twenty flutings, which are therefore a little less than 
six inches wide. Twenty-three of these columns are 
yet standing. 

The eastern front is unbroken, and, seen at a little 
distance, the columns appear to be perfect, though, 
upon a close inspection, they are found to he consider- 
ably abraded. Their solidity is unimpaired, and, with- 
out some convulsion of nature, they may stand two 
thousand live hundred years more— a memorial of the 
taste and genius of the ancient Greeks. Twenty-two 
of these columns are surmounted, by huge blocks of 
the same species of stone, constituting the architrave 
of the temple, which is thus far entire, though the cor- 
nice and frieze, formed of less massive materials, have 
all fallen and disappeared. They have probably been 
carried away by antiquaries and amateurs to adorn the 
galleries of Europe- 
Portions of them are said to have been purchased by 
the King of Bavaria, and now adorn his museum at 
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Mvmieli. "When tiis sale took plaee, I know not. 
Who, it might be asked, lias a right to diapose of 
theae precious remains of antiquity. la it possible 
that the government of Greece has increased its reve- 
nues by the sale of what should be considered the most 
valuable resources of this poor and exhausted country ? 
It is a disgrace and a crime to have perpetrated or to 
have connived at such a transaction, and it is hardly 
credible that such a lover and patron of the fine arts 
as the IQng of Eavaria is known to be, should have 
been a participator in it. He is understood to have 
neglected the more important interests of hia kingdom 
in his zeal for the promotion of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, and it would be peculiarly unfortunate 
for his reputation, should he fix upon it the stigma of 
having robbed the dominion of his son of any of those 
inimitable works of art which constitute their peculiar 
attraction, and may, if left to their rightful owners, 
the Greek nation, have a decided influence in acceler- 
ating their return to wealth and civilization. 

This temple had its front to the east, where a large 
part of the ancient payemcnt remains entire. The 
ascent to it was by three steps, which are also in good 
preservation. They are little calculated for the com- 
fort of those who may ascend them, being nearly a 
foot and a haJf in height. It is remarkable that in all 
these public edifices, the Greeks had more regard for 
symmetry than convenience. The steps leading into 
the Parthenon, are nearly two feet in height. It is ob- 
vious that these must harmonize with the magnitude 
of such structures far better than such as have more 
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adaptation to convenience. It may be said tliat these 
temples were not designed for pubKo assemblies. It 
seems probable that few besides those immediately 
engaged in the performance of religious ceremonies, 
were accustomed to enter them. Those who were 
mere spectators remained without in the open air. 
The diminutive size of many Greet as well as Roman 
temples, renders this conclusion unavoidable. The 
stones of which the temple of Jupiter Panhellcnius 
was biiUt, arc large and massive. I measured one, 
which must have occupied an elevated position in the 
building, that was about fourteen feet long by four 
thick, and it was of still greater width. 

We returned from these interesting ruins at 1 p. jr., 
much fatigued but highly gratified. Our voyage to 
Epidaurus was accomplished in two and a half hours, 
with a fair wind and a smooth sea. 
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AKCIBNT EPIDAUEUS. 

December 5th. "We spent a little time last night 
ill looting at the very slight remains of ancient Epi- 
daurua, a, city which possessed some importance 
amongst the Grecian republics. It was built on both 
sides of a promontory of small extent, but of consider- 
able elevation, which rises from a flat back-ground into 
the hay of Salamis. On either side of this promontory- 
is a small harbor, said to have been occupied by the 
ships of the ancient city. Only one is now used, in 
which a few coasting vessels, or rather large boats — ^I 
should think not more than five or six, were moored in 
apparent security from the sea. Several fragment of 
statuary, evidentty anticLue, are lying in a ploughed 
field, which was probably near the centre of old Epi- 
dautus. 

One is a part of a monument to the dead, and is 
of good workmanship. In several places are seen, 
overgrown by a thick and tangled under-brush, mas- 
sive blocks of stone, which were undoubtedly the foun- 
dations of important public buildings. In another 
locality, I saw a block of fine white marble, which had 
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the appearance of liayiug been recently disinterred. 
It was chiselled in the manner of an architrave, though 
not elaborately. Other blocks of the common stone 
lay partly uncovered in the same place, and all proba- 
bly belonged to some edifice of which it is not im- 
probable that farther excavations may reveal the means 
of forming some more definite idea. These constitute 
the sole remains of a city once powerful and opulent 

The modern Epidaurus consists of half a dozen re- 
spectable looking buildings, which seemed to be occu- 
pied as shops, and of fifty or sixty cottages, mostly of 
mud walls, and occupied by the cultivation of a small 
tract of level fertile land, which Kes between the beach 
and the mountains. Several more were engaged in 
ploughing with oxen, which are mostly used for this 
purpose in Greece. The plougb is here, and, I believe, 
throughout the kingdom, of the most primitive and 
clumsy construction. The beam is long, reaching to a 
yoke, and the cattle are attached to it as to a cart. It 
has but one handle, which is commonly held in the 
left hand, and in the right is a pole eight or ten feet in 
length, armed at one end with iron, to clear the share, 
and used also to quicken the speed of the oxen, for 
which purpose it is sometimes pointed with a goad. 
The share is only a straight piece of iron eight or ten 
inches long by four wide, which turns the furrow 
ecLuaUy on both sides. The ploughing is shallow, and 
certainly very imperfect. I have often seen the same 
kind of plough in Italy, where it is in common, if not 
exclusive use. It is the only plough in Greece, and is 
probably the same which was used in the days of Ho- 
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mcr and Hesiod. I was told tbat several proprietors 
had lately imported BngUsh ploughs into Attica, with 
the hope of introducing a more thorough and perfect 
■tillage. They were laid aside, however, by the peasants 
after a short trial, and there seems little probability that 
this approved implement of agriculture will soon be 
supplanted, though certainly it would tend more to the 
advancement of the country in wealth and civilization 
than the adoption of the !EVank dress, which threatens 
to become general at least in the towns. The peas- 
antry, it must be allowed, have hitherto resisted this 
innovation upon their hereditary customs, and perhaps 
they at least may, for a long time to come, preserve 
some of the distinctive features of the Grecian char- 
acter. 

Our accommodations at the inn were less disgustingly 
filthy than at Egina, but they were less comfortable. 
The weather had become cold. We landed chilled 
with the east wind, which had wafted us so speedily 
a<;ross the bay of Salamis, and were shown into a room 
in the upper story, where there was no means of kin- 
dhng a fire. The wind poured in upon us through a 
hundred apertures, and I found my thick quilt of cot- 
ton an insufficient protection against the cold. We 
engaged five of the horses to carry us to Napoli — ^thrcc 
for Mr. and Mrs. 0. and myself, one for Demetrius, 
and one to carry our baggage. They were all wretch- 
ed-looking animals, such as no man in America would 
think of attempting a journey with. For these horses 
and their guides, of whom three accompanied us, wc 
agreed to pay five and a-half drachmas, about eighty- 
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two cents each. Mrs. 0. had brought a side-saddle 
fix)m Athens. I wae complimented with a remnant 
of an old Turkish saddle, the worst and least convenient 
certainly in the world. The other horses were sur- 
mounted with huge frames of wood, extending almost 
the whole length of the animals, with cushions, or 
some other appliances, under them to protect the horse, 
and blankets and cLuilts above to protect the rider. I 
believe there was a single bridle, and that broken in 
several places, and without a throat-latch. The rest 
rode with clumsy rope-haltere, which, however, the 
animals obeyed tolerably well. Our beds, bags, trunks, 
baskets of provisions, and cooking-utensils, were piled 
upon the pack-horse, till he was quite lost under his 
huge burthen. The rest was distributed amongst the 
riders, as they could take charge of it. 

Thus prepared and equipped, we set off for ISTapoh, 
about thirty rdles distant, a httle before 8 A. m The 
novelty of our situation, and the grotesque appearance 
of our cortege, were at first a source of amusement, 
and tended to beguile our journey of its fatigue. Our 
way at firSt lay through a valley of a few hundred 
yards in breadth, bounded by high mountains, not like 
those we had been accustomed to see in Greece, bare 
of trees and vegetation. A few stunted bushes and 
scattered shrubs, which had not yet been discolored 
with frost, partly covered their nakedness, and relieved 
them of that aspect of savage and desolate sterility 
which now impressed me with a feeUng that bor- 
dered upon positive pain. The valley was naturally 
fertile, an.d had formerly been tilled, as the scattered 
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olive-trees bore testimony. It was now overrun witli 
a rank and tangled growth of bushes, briars and shrubs, 
which overhung our path, and often left no room to 
pass. To increase the difficulty, it rained with great 
violence ; and the necessity of lowering our umbrellas 
every moment, and of brushing off the rain-drops from 
the obtmaive foliage with our heads or shoulders, 
added materially to the discomfort and toil of the 
journey. 

As we advanced, the mountains on our right and left 
gradually approached each other ; and by the "time we 
had advanced three miles, we were threading our way 
along the dry bed of a mountain torrent, sometimes 
on one side, and sometimes on the other of the rocky 
pathway, always obstructed hj the brushwood and 
the projecting rocks, that scareely left a place for the 
careful animals to put down their feet. We soon 
began to ascend the sides of the mountains, the valley 
no longer having sufficient width. Our path became 
more and more precipitous and difficult, till we were 
clinging to the side of the steep dechvity, at the 
height of several hundred feet, — our path a mere in- 
cision m the rock of hardly a foot in breadth, and an 
absolute precipice above and below us. Our Uvea 
evidently depended upon the steadiness and skill of 
our horses ; and for several milea a single trip would 
have been fatal. These sagacious and experienced 
animals evidently reconnoitred every step, and warily 
chose the spot for every movement of the feet. They 
stepped long or short, as the case might require, — 
sonietimea resting upon the projecting point of a rock, 
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eometimes carefully reacliing over a suspieious looMiig 
place. 

The road was for considerable distances worn into 
the root or hard soil, to the depth of a foot or more, 
occasionally not six inches wide at the bottom, or ter- 
minating in a positive acute angle. l?or nearly two 
hours we proceeded in this way, ivitliout any accident, 
and about 11 A, M. we came into a more open region. 
This soon spread into a pleasant valley of considerable 
extent, which formerly contained the grove of Esou- 
lapius, and all the appliances of an ancient watering- 
place. The ruins which still remain attest the great 
extent and magnificence of this city of invalids. The 
foundations of a large town are spread all around over 
the valley. The sites of several temples are indicated 
by masses of hewn stones of large dimensions, such as 
were hardly ever used in building private dwellings. 
Besides these, there are remains of buildings ao perfect 
as clearly to point out their uses. 

There is a large theatre on the south side of the val- 
ley, formed by excavatiug the side of a mountain, ao 
as to form an area capable of containing an immense 
audience, not less, I should think, taking estimates 
made of other similar areas which I have seen, than 
three or five thousand persons. There are fifty-eight 
rows of seats, rising one above another around this vast 
semi-circle. These seats are a little more than a foot 
in height, from which the elevation of the whole struc- 
ture is readily appreciated. They are, I think, more 
than two feet wide, and, from the grooves cut in all 
of them, seem to have had a wooden back, constructed 
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for the greater ease of the spectators, wlio are preaumed 
to have been invahds, as no other ancient building 
appears to have this provision. There was a pas- 
sage upon every seat behind the back, for passing to 
and from each place without disturbing the occupants 
of the others. Access to the different tiers of seats was 
had by twenty flights of stairs, about two feet in 
width, which extended from the bottom to the top of 
this immense amphitheatre, at equal distances. A 
large part of the seats and steps still retain lihehr origi- 
nal places, and very few of them have been removed 
from the ground ; so that this may he regarded as one 
of the most considerable and massive of the antiquities 
of Greece. Like the other Grecian theatres, this had 
no Toof, the performances being held in the open air. 
At a small distance from the theatre ia a stai^um of 



e dimensions. It it 
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the former. Its form, however, is perfect, and many 
of the huge stone seats remain in their places. It is 
oblong, and, like the theatre, was formed at least in part 
by excavating the earth. 

The only remaining ruin worthy of special notice ia 
a hath, partly at least below the sur&se. I did not 
measure its extent, but it can hardly be less than 
seventy-flve or a hundred feet in length. The walls 
of massive hewn stone remain almost entu-e, to the 
height of eight or ten feet. A spout to introduce 
water into the hath is made of red granite, each block 
more than one foot square. Rows of massive atones, 
prepared with large grooves for conducting water, may 
be seen in the neighborhood of the bath and elsewhere, 
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indicating tlie existence of others of wliicli no relic 
now remains. There is also a large mass of briok-wort, 
in the Roman style, presnmeii to be the remains of a 
public bath or of a temple. A rivulet running near 
was said to have medicinal virtues, and, as the higbest 
recommendation, this was i^leged to be the birth-place 
of I 
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Feoit the site of these ruins to Napoli, though the 
road ia hilly and rough, it can hardly be denominated 
mountainous. There is a small agricultural village at 
the distance of not more than a mile, with some fields, 
apparently fertile, though badly tilled. Then succeeds, 
for a distance of ten or twelve miles, an uncultivated 
waste, much of it formerly tilled, but now overrun 
with shrubs and bushes, none of them amounting to 
trees of the size of a man's arm. These the peasants 
were cutting and carrying in bundles, bound with 
ropes upon the backs of donkeys, to sell for fuel in 
Napoli and Argos. This wood was seldom more than 
one or two inches in diameter. The land, I was told, 
belongs to the king, and the peasants get the wood 
without any expense but the labor. 

We met in this valley many flocks of sheep and a 
few of cattle, proceeding from the mountains of the 
Moroa, where they spend the summer, to the islands 
which give sustenance in the winter. The shepherds 
were accompanied by their families, with their tenta,' 
their only dwellings, and their furniture — kettles, beds, 
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and corn upon droves of donkeys. The womGn car- 
lied large packs also, and many of them had their chil- 
dren tied in a kind of long narrow^ box, not unlike a 
miniature cannon slung upon their backs. These 
groups, of which we met a large number, were wild 
and picturesque. Their peculiar costume, and their 
swaxthy complexion, strongly reminded me of theNorth 
American Indian. The sheep, of which wc met sev- 
eral large flocks, were small and lean, hardy in appear- 
ance, with long coarse wool, which is made into a shag- 
gy coarse cloth, worn by the shepherds and other peas- 
ants without dyeing. The sheep are also milked, and 
the butter and cheese made &om them is much used in 
the country. I have tasted die butter, which is pale, 
and of a vile quality. 

December 6th. I took an early walk through the 
streets of Napoli, and along the quays. Many of the 
houses are well built of stone, three or four stories 
high. Two or three streets are of respectable width, 
but the rest are narrow, inconvenient, and excessive- 
ly dirty. Even at sunrise in the winter, the stench 
was offensive enough, and in the summer it must 
be intolerable, and pernicious to the health of the 
city. Napoli has long been distinguished as a sickly 
city. The plague has several times committed great 
ravages, and autumnal fevers prevail from year to 
year. These have been ascribed to the vicinity of some 
marshes, which are, however, separated from the city 
by the bay. A more probable, and of itself a suffi- 
cient cause, is the fllthiness of the streets, which, under 
a less powerful sun, might be expected to scourge the 
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population -with diseases. Here, where tliere is liardly 
ever a, cold day, wben to tlie present moment the foli- 
age has not been discolored by winter, and flowers are 
in full bloom, the plague and aU its family of maladies 
is but invited by snch criminal and universal inatten- 
tion to cleanliness. 

There were a few, perhaps a doaen or more, small 
coasting vessels in the harbor, which is very well shel- 
tered and spacious, though of no great depth. Many 
retail shops make some display of cheap wares suited 
to the consumption of a poor population, but there is 
very little appearance of activity or extensive business. 
The trade of the place baa declined since the seat of 
government was transfeiTed to Athens, and though 
Napoh is better built and has suffered less &om the 
revolution than perhaps any other city in Greece, it 
exhibits the same neglected appearance and tendency 
to decline which I have observed elsewhere, Athens 
only excepted. 

With every advantage of situation, its trade is said 
to have fallen off, and is threatened perhaps with still 
further decline. It is strongly fortified by its natural 
situation, and by the mihtaTy works which have been 
thrown up by its successive owners. Its principal 
fortress is the Palymede, a mountain which rises al- 
most perpendicularly, on all sides but the north-east, to 
the height of more than a thousand feet above the sea, 
which washes its base. The city is itself a regular 
fortress, surrounded by a wall and ditch, and having 
■within a lofty citadel ; but this citadel, as well as the 
town and harbor, aro overlooked and perfectly com- 
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raanded by the to-wering Palymede, wMcli rises south 
of the town, and ia separated only by the fosse and 
wall. The ascent from this side is by a long flight of 
stairs, covered with arches of masonry. 

We ascend by another flight of almost endless steps, 
which is uncovered, and leads with many zigzags to 
the sammit. The labor of aacem^ing these steps, 
which, I think, must amount to a thousand, is oc- 
casioned by their bad construction. They are made in 
many places of small stones, many of which ai-e loose 
or displaced— they are placed edgewise, or, if horizon- 
tally, so as to form unequal and variously inclined 
suiiac«s. In our ascent we were met by a company 
of convicts, preceded and followed by a strong escort 
of soldiers. This was the first intimation I had. that 
this aerial stronghold is a prison as well as a fortress. 
One more perfectly secured I have not seen. When 
the approaches are properly guarded, as they are con- 
stantly by sentinels, escape is strictly impossible with- 
out wings. 

"We were shown into the workshops, where the pris- 
oners are employed in manufecturing cotton cloth. In 
a second building, they make coats and shoes for the 
army. This seems to be a part of the system lately 
introduced, as the buildings are not yet complete. 
The commandant, who seemed much interested in the 
processes, and to whom we were iutroduced in the 
, apologized for the slender scale of the 
, and said it was but a beginning. He 
accompanied ua through the fortress, showing and ex- 
plaining all in the most obliging manner. The fbrti- 
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floations were mostly constracted by the VcnotiauSj 
and many fine pieces of ordnance "bear the arms of 
that republic. Some of a very large size were cast 
nearly two centuries ago. They do not seem to be 
impaired by time, and are perfectly fit for use. 

The Turks have added to the worts of defence, but' 
the style of their workmanship ia very inferior to the 
Venetian, though of a later date. The different bas- 
tions bear the names of the heroes of ancient Greece^ 
Themistocles, Aristides, Miltiades, &c. The garrisoa 
at present consists o-f one hundred and eighty men. I 
should think two or three hundred necessary to man 
the defences completely. The whole fortress, strong 
by nature and art, seems to be impregnable. Certainly 
it ia capable of being made so, if any place in the world 
{,■5. Its immense elevatiOTi removes it quite out of the 
reach of an enemy's fire. Its batteries command every 
point both of sea and lam:d within gunshot. Large cis- 
terns arc constructed in different parts of the fortress^ 
to catch and preserve the rain-water, which is the only 
supply. 

The view from this place is extensive and ■beautiful^ 
though bounded oh aU sides, excepi a very narrow 
vista into the Archipelago, by high mountains. Tay- 
getus is seen in the distance in? the south-west, covered 
with snow, Argos and a number of agricultural vil- 
lages are seen to the north, scattered over the lovely 
and fertdo Argive plains. 

Having ordered a carriage to be ready at the hotel 
to carry us to MyceniB, we hastened to complete our 
survey and take leave, but the polite and hospitable 
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oommandant would compel us to enter his apartments, 
which were tastefully furnished, and cominandad a 
moat enchanting prospect. 

We were entertained d la Turqw., First, a long pips 
Was presented to each of us in succession, to take a few 
whife, the commandant in his turn doing the same. I 
had not been polluted with the contact of cigar or pipe, 
I believe, for full twenty years, but ventured to orien- 
talize for once. Then coffee was introduced, of which 
each of xis was presented with a small cup, with sugar, 
but no miLk. It was of the finest quality. We then 
rose and took leave. Our entertainer, however, led 
Mrs. 0. down several flights of stairs to a little flower- 
garden, which was neatly laid out and well cultivated 
in a noot of the mountain, and after presenting her 
with a bouquet, bid us adieu, leaving na with the most fa- 
vorable impressions of his politeness and good feeling. 
We parted with our landlord a few minutes later, 
beaiing with us less agreeable recollections. Our ac- 
commodationa had been of the worst sort— dirty rooms, 
dirty beds, and, in spito of a change made at oui- ex- 
press invitation, dirty sheets. For these accommoda- 
lions (two beds) and for a supper of soup and rice, and 
a breakfast of mutton-chopa and coffee, he charged us 
fifty di-achmas. After a vain attempt to obtain some 
deduction from this extravagant bill, we paid it and 
left him with an assurance which we are likely to 
make good, of not favoring him again with our custom, 
We were soon in our carriage, the only vehicle 
which we had seen in Greece oat of Athena. It was 
drawn by two of the vilest horses we had anywhere 
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seen, and by dint of good bumor and kind words to 
our driver, -who was delighted at my addressing to liini 
some words of ancient Greek, which he repeated to me 
in the proper modern pronunciation, we rolled along 
the fine road towards Argos, with a degree of rapidity 
and comfort which, in this kingdom, no one may hope 
to realize who does not happen to jonrney upon this 
same highway over the Argive plain on the eight or 
ten miles of good road in Attica, which are said to 
constitute the whole amount of artificial highway be- 
tween Macedonia and Cape Matapan. I suppose there 
is not a carriage in the realm of King Otho 1 
the precincts of Athens and Napoli. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

TIRYKS AND MYOEllfJi:. 

The plain of Argos, celebrated for its fertility, both 
in ancient and modem times, is a beautiful tract of 
level laud, extending about eight or ten miles from 
Napoli to Greece, and of unequal width, ranging from 
sis or eight to not more than three or five miles. It 
may contain sixty square miles of excellent land— the 
best, I think it is reputed, in Greece,— fertile in 
corn, wheat, vines, tobacco, and vegetables. It 
reaches the hay of H^apoli on the south, and is sur- 
rounded on all sides by high rocky mountains, hare of 
verdure, and of the most dreary aspect. They have 
nearly the color of ashes. A number of gray craggy 
rocks, and several conical mountains of no great ex- 
tent, rise upon different parts of the plain, without, 
however, occupying any considerable portion of its 
surface. This is the season for ploughing, and we saw- 
not less than a hundred yoke of oxen at work on this 
broad field. 

At about two miles fix)m Napoli arc the ruins of 
the very ancient city of Tiryns. Long before the 
Christian era, this city was, as it now is, a heap of ruins 
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witliout inliabitcint. From tlio Bolidity of tte strac- 
tures, aiid the massive and imperisliable materials of 
whicli it was composed, these ruins may remain other 
thousands of years, and excite the wonder of coming 
generations, These remains, which are of the class 
denominated Cyelopian, from the maasivcness of the 
materials, and &om our entire ignorance of the authors 
and the age of these stupendous productions of Human 
art and industry, consist solely of an enclosure, two 
hundred and foity-four yards in length by fifty-four in 
breadth. The enclosed space is too inconsiderable for 
the area of a city, and must, therefore, have been the 
citadel only. This is made c^uite certain by its situa- 
tion. 

These -walls are reared upon a mass of roct, or a 
small mountain, which rises from the plain of Argos, 
and is precisely one of those commanding and secure 
positions which the Greeks always chose as the nucleus 
of a city. In the early days of this people, when war 
and the dread of violence were the most common pur- 
suit and the most urgent motive, a proper site for a 
citadel, where the people who built their houses around 
its base might flee for protection in times of danger, 
was an object of the greatest importance, and con- 
trolled, in the selection of a site for a new town, as 
completely as a good harbor does in these days of com- 
merce. Such a site was the abrupt roct, commanding 
the neighboring country, and out of the reach of any 
higher eminence, upon which the ancient walls of this 
venerable citadel now stand. 

The exterior walls of the city, and the habitations of 
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men, wliich were constructed of more frail mateiials, 
have thoEsands of years since disappeared. Wo "vestiges 
of these, not even a mound to puzzle the antiquary 
and provoke conjecture, remain at the present time. 
Nothing is seen but the citadel, which was constructed 
for their security ; and now that they have vanished 
from the world, and even history has failed to mate 
any aiitlientio record of them, this serves as a perpet- 
lUal and impressive monument of their high civilization 
and stupendous energy. 

The thickness of these walk is from twenty to 
twonty-five feet. The highest part now standing is 
about forty-five feet. It is evident, however, both 
from the appearance of the wall itself, as well as from 
the mass of stone that lay in disorder at its base, that 
it was originally much higher, not less these data would 
lead us to conclude, than sixty or seventy feet. They 
are not perfectly straight, but bend a little, to follow 
the direction of the rocky height upon which they are 
founded, not, however, following all its irregularities. 
There are two gateways still remaining — one small, 
and still entire, the other partially destroyed, and much 
larger, — both very peculiar in their shape and con- 
struction. The former is on the western side, looking 
towards Argos. It is pointed at the top, and there is 
a large accumulation of rubbish upon its threshold. 
It is now nine feet in height, and seven feet wide at 
the base. The other is fallen in at the top, but from 
what remains, is presumed to be of a similar form with 
the lastL It looks northward to the mountains, and 
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seems to liaye been a very large and the principal en- 
trance to the citadel. 

The most singular feature of them is the great size 
of the stones of which they are built. Some of them 
measure twelve or fifleen feet in lengtli, by four or five 
feet in thiekncsB, with an equal width. Most of them 
are from four to live feet square. They are rough or 
unhewn. They arc laid without mortar in the most 
solid manner, the interstices being filled up with small- 
er stones. They were undoubtedly quarried at no 
great distance from their present situation, and are of 
the same sort as the neighboring hills and mountains. 
But the wonder is, how they were ever raised from 
their native bed, and transferred to their present posi- 
tion by a people reputed to have been ignorant bar- 
barians, and centuries before the invention of those 
mechanical contrivances, upon which labors much less 
ponderous and difficult are now dependent for their 
achievement. It is this difSeulty that has led men to 
ascribe these magnificent worts to a race of giants, who 
peopled the earth long before the birth of authentic 
history. 

The ruins of Mycenie, about seven miles further 
south, and at the estremity of the Argive plain, are of 
the same class, but much more extensive, and con- 
structed of still more gif^antic materials. You pass 
over the lower hills that bound the plains to the south- 
west. You ascend a mountain of no great elevation. 
The next ridge before you, which is of great height, 
and of a waste, savage, bare and craggy aspect, opens, 
retreating to the right and left, giving space for a broad 
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gap, nearlj at right angles with the ridges. In tho 
midst of this gap rises a lofty, nearly conical mount, 
abrupt and precipitous on all sides. On the summit 
of this mount is the citadel of ancient Mycense, the 
enemy and rival, and finally the prey of its more for- 
tunate neighbor, Argos. 

The history of Myoenje and Tiryns is little known, 
as they were destroyed before the period of authentic 
aonala began. . They were prosperous and powerful in 
the days of the Trojan war, and took an honorable part 
in that enterprise. Wo do not hear of them in the 
more known periods of Grecian annals, except as de- 
serted, though magnificent ruins. Such they were 
certainly at the commencement of the Christian era, 
and they seem in the second century, when wc have a 
description of them by Pausanias, to have been in 
nearly their present state. They are believed by critics 
to have been built as early .as about 1800 years before 
our era began. 

In approaching these ruins from Napoli, the first ob- 
ject that engages the attention, is a magnificent struc- 
ture, which is, with the exception of its entrance, en- 
tirely covered with earth. A large tumulus rises from 
the side of the last ridge which you descend in going 
to the citadel. The entrance is not visible until you 
pass the tumulus to the right, when a door or gate- 
way, which, however, has no appearance of having 
been closed, except with earth, is perceived immedi- 
ately opposite to the citadel, looking towards it, and 
distant perhaps eighty rods. The approach to this en- 
trance is by a passage between two lofty walls, eon- 
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structed of hewn stone, of vast size and in perfect pres- 
ervation. The earth rises to the top of these walls 
on the outer sides, so that they are not visihle until 
you have arrived at the entrance of the passage. It is 
not possible to determine the height of the gateway, 
as there is a large accumulation of earth and rubbish, 
probably several yards deep. It is about ten feet wide, 
measured upon the surfiiae of the present enti^ance, and 
perhaps fifteen feet high. It is not a parallelogram, 
but grows narrower as it approaches the top. 

Immediately above the door, is a triangular window 
of the same width at its base as the top of the door, 
but terminating in a point, thus formiag with the door 
a pointed arch. The lintel of the door is formed by a 
single stone extending horizontally across the passage, 
and resting upon the massive walls. The sides of the 
door are of great depth, forming indeed a passage not 
so wide as that by which the approach is made, but 
five or six yards in length. This is covered by the 
lintel, and another immense slab of hewn stone, ex- 
tending irom the lintel to the interior of the edifice, 
nearly twenty feet in width, four or five feet thick, and 
hardly less than thirty in length. It reaches far to the 
right and left of the doorway, and forms a part of the 
interior wall. 

It is certainly the largest mass of wrought stone I 
have seen. How it was ever raised from the q.uaTry, 
and placed in its present position, is a question which 
must engage every observer, and probably it will never 
be solved. The interior of this edifice is circular, rising 
in the form of a cone and terminating in an apex. It 
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is ^boiit fifty feet in diameter, and is built of huge 
bloclis of hewn stone, without cement. The whole is 
in good preservation, and seems likely to outlast the 
most Bohd structures of the present age. It seems 
probable, from the nails which are found in the walls, 
and other holes in the stones from which the nails 
have fallen, that the whole interior was lined with me- 
tallic plates. A door nearly filled with rubbish leads 
■from this large apartment into another of an oblong 
form, about eight yards in length. It is not walled, 
but merely excavated from the earth, which is so hard 
that there is no appearance of any change of form in 
the room since it was made. 

There ai-e thirty-four ranges of stone visible in the 
circular room. Many more seem to be hid by the ac- 
cumulations at the bottom. In passing by the usual 
way from this structure, which is usually called the 
tomb of Agamemnon, another of similar construction, 
but more dQapidated, and nearly filled with earth and 
rubbish, hea close to the path. This, too, was undoubt- 
edly the tomb of some distinguished Grecian. Others 
are mentioned by books of travel, but I did not ob- 
serve them, and I examined the premises with some 
attention. I presume that the vestiges are much less 
considerable. 

Upon approaching the citadel, the first object that 
arrests the attention is a magnificent gate (no doubt 
the principal entrance), called the Gate of Lions. It 
is approached hke the door to the tomb of Agamemnon, 
by a passage about thirty feet wide. The walla on 
either hand are formed of hewn stone of huge dimeu- 
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aions, and in imperfect pieaervation. The gate is 
nearly filled up with fallen stones and rubbish. There 
is only enough room to creep under its lintel into tlie 
citadel. The gate is about ten feet wide, and no doubt 
widening towards the bottom, lite that of the tomb. 
It must, to maintain the proportions, have been nearly 
twenty feet high. The lintel is fifteen feet long by 
seven broad and four thick. Above the gate is a tri- 
angular stone eleven feet long at the base and nine ' 
feet higli. It fills a niche in the wall, and has sculp- 
tured upon it two lions, from which the gate tates its 
name. This is probably one of the oldest specimens 
of sculpture in the world. The hiader feet of the lions 
rest upon the base of the triangular stone, just above 
the lintel of the gate, — the fore feet rest iipon the base 
of a column which rises between the lions and increases 
in size upwards. The lions stand nearly erect, fiicing 
each other. They are chiselled in high relief, their 
tails not bushy, but smaller than those we see in menag- 
eries. The heads of the lions are broken off, but the 
remaining parts are entire, and one is astonished to see 
how well they have resisted for so many centuries the 
influence of the seasons. The stone upon which they 
are sculptured is a green mai'ble ; that of which the 
walls of the citadel is composed, as also the tomb of 
Agamemnon and the ruins of Tiryns, is a, very h^ril 
species of breccia or pudding-stone, of which aJl thp 
mountains of this part of Greece are chiefly composed. 
There is another gate or entrance to the citadel much 
smaller than the gate of lions, and in good preserva? 
tion. 
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The walls of the citadel follow the amuositiea of 
the rock upon which it ia "built, and it receives from 
this cirenmstance a very irregular form. It is more 
the shape of a triangle than any other figure. The 
walla are constructed partly of hewn stones and partly 
of rough polygons, all laid up without mortar or cement 
of any kind. The interstices between the polygons 
are filled up with smaller stones. The citadel is sepa- 
rated firom a high and very large mountain, which 
stands very near it, upon the north, by a deep ravine, 
at the bottom of which is the dry bed of a rivulet. 
Over this a bridge is said to have existed, of which a 
portion is still pointed out. I saw nothiiig, however, 
which had the appearance of having ever formed a 
part of a bridge, and I descended nearly to the bottom 
of the ravine, to exam!ine any remains that might have 
belonged to such a structure. Only one portion of the 
ruins can, with any semblance of probability, be re- 
garded as having been connected with such a structure. 
This is too remote from the bottom, and has much 
more the appearance of a bastion. It is built upon a 
projecting part of the rock, is a continuation of the 
wall, and I could see nothing to lead to the supposition 
that a bridge had existed at this point, except the fiict 
that this is the nearest point to the opposite mountain. 
That mountain is precipitous, — almost perpendicular. 
It would be impossible to build upon it, or to find a 
square yard that might be cultivated for a garden. No 
enemy could occupy it for the purpose of annoyance, 
^t least any part of it from which the missiles of an- 
pifiKt warfare could reach the citadel. It is difficult, 
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therefore, to conceive any motive for erecting a 
bridge. 

Several parts of the wall now standing are perhaps 
forty feet in height, but these masses of stone lying ia 
disorder at the base,, have fallen from the top, and di- 
minished the height, which was probably not less than 
sixty or seventy feet. When it is considered that the 
walls everywhere rest upon a rock of great elevation, 
some idea may he formed of the strength of this an- 
cient fortress. I think the wall is nowhere le'^s than 
twenty feet thick. It is in several parts much more. 
It is all constructed of huge stones, of which an old 
writer has said, " two mules could not draw one." 

In front of the gate of lions is an open space of con- 
siderable extent, paved and possessing, it is probable, 
other ornaments beside the sculptured lions, where, 
according to the custom of primitive tunes, courts and 
markets were held, and public business generally 
transacted. The walls of the citadel project so far as 
to form, outside of the gate, a large oblong space, well 
fitted, and no doubt used for such occasions. Such 
were probably the " void places" at the entrance of the 
cities of the Israelites, where the prophets, on great 
and solemn occasions, dehvered their messages before 
tings — where Boaa gave public notice to the kinsman 
of Euth of his intention to redeem the inheritance of 
her family. If so, this ancient citadel affords a strik- 
ing illustration of the customs frequently referred to 
in the Bible, and proves that other primitive nations 
had the same usages. 

The ruins of this once powerful city, recalled to my 
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mind the prophetic denimciationa contained in the 
Holy Scriptures against Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre and 
other great cities, devoted by divine justice to perpet- 
ual desolation. Several small patches upon the top 
of this lofly citadel, once covered with human liabita- 
tiona and with splendid temples and palaces, are now 
ploughed and sown. The peasant and his hardy beast 
clamber up the precipitous rock and over the piles of 
ruins, hy paths hardly practicable for pedestrians not 
accustomed to mountain steeps. I was also strongly 
reminded of another figure by which the prophetic 
writers mark the utter, ruin and devastation of the 
most populous and proud of human dwelling-plac^. 
I was clambering along the fragments of the Cyclo- 
pean wall and the crags of the original mount which 
overhang the deep and savage gorge, in search of the 
remains of the bridge, said to exist there. My eye 
was rating upon what has been taken for the abut- 
ment of the bridge, hut which I regard only as a bas- 
tion, when a fox, roused by the sound of footsteps 
approaching so near his desolate habitation, started 
from his hole under the mass of ruins, and after fixing 
his gaae upon us for a moment, bounded down the 
precipice, and disappeared in the depth of the ravine. 

I looked upon these magnificent remains of former 
days, with a deep and peculiar interest. Here was a 
city that had seen a career of prosperity before the an- 
nals of authentic history began. I looked upon speci- 
mens of fortification, architecture, and sculpture, which 
have existed nearly a thousand years. Here was the 
tomb of the hero who led Greece to the conquest of 
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Troy. Ancient authors saw Mycena; two thousand 
years ago as I saw it yesterday, in ruins and uninhab- 
ited. They, like visitors of the present day, were 
filled with astonishment at its stupendous and imper- 
ishable structures, and felt a Idnd of religions awe for 
a race of men, who were capable of undertakings sur- 
passing in massiveness and durability all fJiat has been 
accomplished by their successors. Were they civil- 
ized and scientific ? Or were they of a race possessing 
physical powers so vastly superior to ours ? Who can 
answer these inquiries ? In the meantime, Tiryns and 
Myeenffi are likely to exist with little change for thou- 
sands of years more to provoke the same inquiries, and 
to check the scepticism and humble the pride of new 
races of men, who, lite us, may be disposed to cherish 
too little respect for those who have occupied the stage 
of life before them, and to claim for themselves a de- 
cided superiority in all that peiiains to the arts and 
improvements of Ufe. 
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AEGOS AND COBINTH. 

Dec. 7th. We returned from Mycense to Argos 
after dark, crossing the dry bed of the Inaohns several 
times as we approached the latter place. We found 
lodgings, as usual, upon the second floor of a coffee- 
house, dirty, open and cheerless, but such as we ex- 
pected, and we were therefore satisfled. This is mar- 
ket>day, and tho little town was thronged with peasants 
and loaded donlceys at an early hour. It gave ua a 
very iavorable opportunity of seeing tho people of the 
Aigive plain. We had evidence of the fertility of this 
region, reputed the best land in Greece, in the abun- 
dance of grain, fine turnips, parsnips, cabbages and 
onions, with which the streets were filled. The market 
is held in the open air here, as everywhere else in 
Greece. The costumes of the peasants made a very 
picturesque appearance. AJl wore the high red cap. 
The tunic, trowsers, and leggings, were of a coarse 
woollen stuff, made in the country, of nndyed wool. 

The morning was rainy and cold, so that most of 
them wore the capote of dingy brown, coarse and 
shaggy stuff, said to be proof against rain. They 
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have almost always some glaring ornament tipon tlio 
head or other part — some gorgeous □ecdle-wort in 
bright red, which, seen at a little distance, appears 
ornamental. Argos is built upon level ground, near 
the western edge of the plain which bears its name. 
Immediately west of it rises the mountain, upon which 
stands the citadel. It is of great elevation, and might 
be made a fortress of great strength, though the prox- 
imity and more important situation of Napoli render 
it unnecessary, as far as the general defence is con- 
cerned. Upon the south-east side of this hill are the 
ruins of a large theatre. 

The stone seats, rising one above another around the 
stage in a semi-circular form, are many of them still 
in their original position, Liiic the other theatres in 
Greece, the performances were in the open air. The 
site is elevated, and commands a noble view. There 
are no other ruins in Argos of any importance. Some 
fragments of an ancient wall remain upon the Acropo- 
lis — at least bo we were told. Nothing has been dis- 
covered of the splendid ancient temples which are 
known to have existed at the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

The present town has a population variously esti- 
mated at from Ave to six thousand inhabitants. They 
are mostly employed in agriculture. The climate is 
insalubrious. Fevers prevail in summer and autumn, 
and the people are many of them pale and sickly in 
appearance. A few of the houses are well built of 
stone, but nearly the whole town is built of sun-baked 
bricks, or of cobble-stones laid up in mud. The roofs 
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upon the chief streets project, and are supported by 
rough posts, forming a kind of arcade or shed for the 
exhibition of merchandise. Everything has the most 
rude and clumsy appearance. Haste and cheapness 
seera to have been the only considerations that pre- 
vailed in their erection, 

Argos is about four miles irom TJapoli, three from 
Tiryus, and sis from Mycenaa. It is known to have 
been the conqueror of the two latter places, and to 
have incorporated their inhabitants with its own pop- 
ulation. It gives one a striking idea of the state of 
ancient Greece to see three rival and independent cities 
within an hour's ride of each other. These are states 
which made wars, and acted important parts in human 
affeii-s. Certainly such states could only have been 
powerful and important relatively to each other. 
Greece Herself owed licr power and poHtical influence 
lo the "uncivilised state of other nations. She would 
have cut a soiTy figure in the modern system of 
European politics. These are conclusions forced upon 
the mind by a consideration of the small extent of the 
country, weakened still more by its division into petty 
sovereignties. It is this very circumstance that gives 
the highest idea of the genius and intellect of a people 
who achieved so much upon the theatre of human 
events, and have the high honor of being the teachers 
and civilizers of the world. 

"We set off before 10 A. M. for Corinth, It was 
rainy, and ;i heavy wind, which increased as we ad- 
vanced, "blew directly in our faces. I never made a 
more disagreeable journey. After leaving the Argive 
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plain, we entered the mountain region, consisting of 
Hgli, savage and liare ridgea of breccia. After a ride 
of two hours and a half, we arrived at the pass of Der- 
venaki, — ^tbc Thermopylse of the late Greek reTolu- 
tion, wliere a small body of Greeks, stationed upon a 
mountain which commanded the only road &oni Cor- 
inth to NapoH, destroyed a large body of Turkish 
troops — an event of great and decisive importance in 
the history of that struggle. 

From this point we made a detour to the vale of 
Nemea, to view the ruins of the temple of the Nemean 
Jupiter, and the theatre of some of the fabulous or real 
exploits of Hercules. The vale is perhaps three miles 
in length, hy one or one and a half wide. It is mostly 
uncultivated, and bare of trees, though once a forest 
which furnished Hercules with his club — ^the potent 
weapon with which he slew the Nemean lion and other 
monsters. The ruins of the temple are beautiful and in- 
teresting. Only three columns of this once magnificent 
temple are now standing. Two of them support an 
architrave of the Doric order, four and a half feet in 
diameter, and said to be thirty-two feet high. 

It is easy to traoe the outlines and extent of the 
temple in its perfect state, when it had fourteen col- 
umns on each side. They seem not to have been de- 
molished, like many other nohlo moniunents of the 
arts, by the hands of Vandal men, but to have fallen by 
an earthquake, or some other great convulsion. This 
is apparent fi-om the position of the ruins, no part of 
which seems to have been removed. The materials 
are a soft stone, composed of sand-shells and pebbles. 
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Not far from this temple are the niins of another 
smaller blinding; fragments of fluted columns arc 
seen on all sides, and it is probable that these are the 
remains of another ancient temple. Still faithcr on 
the road by ■which we returned to the main route to 
Corinth, is the fountain of Nemea, ■which still gives an 
abundant supply of pure water. The fountain is a 
modem structure. 

After leaving the fountain, the road leads over a 
mountain of no great height, but forming one of the 
most difficult passes for a horse that I had yet at- 
tempted. The path is in some parts worn deep into 
the rook, and scarcely six inches wide. In other 
plaeea the descent is steep, and the animal was obliged 
to reach down a great distance to obtain foothold. 
These difficulties were increased by the sinuosities of 
the road, which made it necessary to shift the direction 
suddenly to the right or left, often upon steep decliv- 
ities. These sagacious animals had then an oppor- 
tunity to show their good q^ualities, and so perfectly 
did they understand the roads of this region, that 
they carried us over in safety. Upon an even sur- 
face they frequently stumbled, but upon the more dif- 
licult and precipitous parts of the route, they seemed 
to be sensible of the necessity of using greater caution, 
and seldom made a misstep. 

On approaching within two hours of Oorinth, the 
country assumes a new appearance. Instead of moun- 
tains of bare bleak rocks, are immense sand-hills, which 
have the appearance of having been blown up from the 
Gulf of Lepanto, which begins to be seen through the 
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ravines or from the tops of the hills. The valleys aro 
washed by the rains into deep gaUies, often with the 
sides perfectly perpendicular to the height of twenty 
or thirty feet, and conformed to each other with the 
regularity of two parallel walls through several sinu-' 
ositieSi A meagre vegetation of shrnbs covers the 
tops of these hills of sand, but the sides are often bare, 
and exhibit the appearance of having fallen off in large 
masses, through the agency of rain or other causes. 

These sandy elevations, with occasional ledges of 
lx>ok, continue till we enter the plain of Corinth, which 
is a tract of level country from one to two or three 
miles wide, extending for ten or twelve miles along 
the shore of the gulf, which ia here narrow. On the 
opposite shore, a rugged high mountain rises from the 
water's edge. There are ohve plantations of consider* 
able extent upon this plain, largo portions are un- 
cultivated, and it is not fertile. The olive trees are 
smaller than those of Attica, 

Corinth has a beautiful situation between the gulf, 
from which it is a mile and a half distant, and the 
Acropolis, to whose base it approaches very near. 
The descent is gradual, affording the best possible fa- 
ciHties for a town, easily drained, and yet not incon* 
veniently hilly. A few of the houses are substantially 
built of stone, the moat are mud cottages. The popu- 
lation is twelve hundred. It must have been much 
larger before the revolution, judging from the ruined 
houses, which here as everywhere else in Gi-eece, attest 
the barbarous spirit in which that fierce contest was 
waged. The Acropolis is natiually one of the strong- 
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eat places in Greece, and, commanding as it does the 
isthmus, which unites the Morea to the continent, it 
must ever possess great importance as a place of de- 
fence. A single temple of all the splendid structures 
which adorned ancient Corinth, the most opulent and 
luxurious town of Greece, now remains, or rather seven 
(iolurans remain to show where a magnificent temple 
of Neptune once stood. It is known that all the mag' 
nifleent structures of Corinth were destroyed by Mam* 
mius, who disgraced the Eoman name hy hia barbarous 
destruction of this noble city. The city was subse- 
quently rebuilt, and again destroyed by the barbari- 
ans. It has since suffered greatly by war, as from its 
position it must ever be an important point in any sys- 
tem of offensive or defensive operations in Greece. 

We found the only two khans, or inns, which this 
little town possesses, already occupied, and we were 
refused a place to lay down our beds. Having a letter 
from the Rev, Mr. HiU to the governor of this prov- 
ince, who resides in Corinth, we sent our dragoman to 
his excellency, to inquire if there was a proapect of 
finding lodgings in his capital. He returned with our 
messenger, took us to his house, and entertained ua 
with a hospitality and urbanity not soon to be forgot- 
ten. He is a gentleman of education and intelligence, 
speaks English weU, and is full of information, as well 
as patriotic in all that concerns his reviving country. 
He served in the navy during the war, and has since 
held important posts under the government. 
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CHAPTER Xyi. 

THE ISTHMUS. — AFFAIBS OF GREECE. 

December 9tli, TLia inommg (Monday) we set off 
a little after nine to embark at tlie port of Lechceum 
for Salona. Wc passed througli the plain which con- 
tinues for a considerable distance in this direction, 
until it is gradually lost in a barren waste of sand and 
covered with low shmbs. We passed by the remains 
of two canals, begun by the ancients across the isth- 
mus. The Venetian wall, also, comes to the gulf of 
Lepanto, between Corinth and our place of embarka- 
tion. The isthmus is hero only six-miles wide. The 
ridge which runs along between the two seas, is of no 
great elevation, and might probably be canalled with- 
out enormous expense. 

There are two traditions with regard to the causes 
that led to the abandonment of the attempt made by 
the ancients. In one instance, it is said, their progress 
was stopped by a hard rock which they were unable 
to excavate. Before modern skill and enterprise, the 
mountain referred to above would soon yield, even if 
it consisted of flint. The first attempt was abandoned, 
because it was ascertained that the water in the Ar- 
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ehipelago is higher than in the golf of Ooncth — a dif- 
ficulty which, if it reallj did exist, would easily he rem- 
edied hj locks. 

The Greeks and Eomans had little skill for civil en- 
gineering. We were told by the governor that an ex- 
amination has been made by a competent engineer, 
who reports that the communication is practicable, and 
may be effected at no greater expense than -twelve mil- 
lions of fi-ancs. This amount puts the enterprise, at 
present, beyond the resources of Greece, and perhaps 
the Gommerce of a countiy so poor and reduced would 
not be sufficient to maintain a canal and pay the inter- 
est of the investment. Certainly it would give great 
facility of intercourse between the nations of "Western 
Europe and the Levant, and should Greece rise again 
to wealth and commercial prosperity, this will be one 
of the earliest enterprises to which the attention of her 
government and capitahsts will be directed. 

The navigation around the Morea is tedious and 
dangerous. It is really the greatest obstacle to visiting 
Greece. The way from Patras to Athens, laid open by 
such an improvement, would be performed in one-third 
of the time now occupied in going around Cape Mata- 
pan, and with an exemption from a multitude of risks 
and discomforts. 

The hospitable governor accompanied ua to the 
point of embarkation, a ride of two hours and a half, 
and by his interference shortened the delays by which 
the smaller functionaries of Gi-eece, as weU as those of 
the older absolute governments, contrive to embarrass 
a stranger, and, I believe, their fellow-subjects also, 
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whenever they have an opportunity to exercise the 
faint emanation of royal power which rests upon them. 
"We had much reason to be grateful to this hospitable 
and worthy man. He gave ua much information with 
regard to the affairs of Greece, past and present. Though 
the agent of an unlimited and despotic power, he is a 
decided liberal, and such, I have reason to believe, are 
all the Gfreei; authorities, though too many of tiem 
are restrained by their poverty and dependence upon 
royal favor from exercising a valuable influence in fa- 
vor of free institutions. To them, however, they all 
look forward as a blessing which cannot long be with- 
holden from a gallant people. 

They wait, though not very patiently, till the peo- 
ple, so long inured to anarchy and misrule, become a 
little accustomed to the operation of laws, — ^till landed 
proprietors, now poor, for the want of capital to culti- 
vate their estates, shall have acquired a little indepen- 
dence ; and till King Otho shall have the benefi^t of 
more age and experience to enable him to see that hi& 
honor and interest will best be promoted by identifying 
himself fally with his people, and by ruling them in 
sympathy with the hopes with which they called him 
to his throne, and with the pledges given in his behalf 
vThen the Bavarian regency entered upon the govern- 
ment during his minority. That regency flagrantly 
violated aE its pledges, and all Greeks feel a hvely 
hatred towards the whole race, the king only except- 
ed. They treated the brave nation as a conquered peo- 
ple. They possessed themselves of the most valuable 
offices, civil and nulitaiy. They had ten thousand 
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troops of their countrymen, whilst the veterans who 
had waged war mth the Turks so iieroioally, were dia- 
banded "without any substantial reward, or even provis- 
ion for their immediate wants. The indignation of 
the people was ronsed. Acts of, violence were com- 
mitted upon the intruders in different parts of Greece, 
and certainly scenes of blood would have ensued had 
not the government dismissed the mercenaries. 

Only a few Bavarian soldiers are now to be found in 
the army, which is recruited with natives. A large 
proportion of officers remain, but tbey are gradually 
leaving the country. The minister of war and one 
judge only occupy high stations. Several of the pro- 
ffers of the university too are Germans. Not more, 
perhaps, remain than the public service demands. 
Their superior science -would qualify them to do im- 
portant service in a country which is so destitute of 
educated men, had not their presumption and avarice 
made them odious. It is said that the King of Bavaria, 
whose influence made the selection of the higher func- 
tionaries, did not select able men. True or false, that 
is the opiuion of the Greeks, who feel themselves in- 
sulted by this instance of bad faith, no leas than in- 
jured by the whole system of administration, and. 
that sovereign is the object of much dislike. 

The municipal system of France has been substan- 
tially introduced into this country. The system of the 
Turks was so bad, that it is said nothing of it has 
been retained ; though, from a multitude of difficuh 
ties which are met with in bringing a nation under 
an entice new code, aud in abrogating altogether the 
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laws under which tbcj haTe hved for centuries, the 
work of transition is but very partially accomplished. 
In the large towns, much better success has attended 
the attempt, than in the remote villages and among 
the mountain population. It must be the work of 
years to complete the transformation. 

"We embarked at the port, Lechcoum, a place of only 
three or four cottages, with the ruins of some forty 
more built by refugees from Turkish cruelty. There 
were four decked-boats in the harbor, vrhich is the ex- 
treme eastern point of the gulf of Lepanto. "We hired 
one for thirty dtachmaa to carry us to Scala, a distance, 
as we vrere told, of thirty miles. The other boatmen, 
who demanded sixty and fifty drachmas, used loud and 
angry words towards our padrone, for having underbid 
them, and so deprived them of a good opportunity 
of imposing upon strangers. Here we took leave of 
our kind entertainer, who gave us letters to the Gov- 
ernor of Salona and other authorities on our route. 

Our crew consisted of four men, who were barely 
sufficient for the management of the boat. We made 
half the distance with high spirits. The wind was fa- 
vorable and the sea calm. "We sailed about noon. At 
two o'clock the wind changed. Subsequently we had 
calms, reheved now and then by light breezes. From 
two o'clock till dark we made no perceptible pro- 
gress. We were finally compelled to spread our quilts 
upon the gi-ated floor of our low cabin, and lie down 
for the night. We arrived at Scala some time between 
twelve and six o'clock in the morning. The coast of 
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the gulf of Lcpanto, wbieh -vve passed by dayliglit, and 
iadeed the whole sliore from Lechceum to far beyond 
the bay of Saloca, which was viaible enough during 
the eariy part of the voyage, is abrupt and bare ; it is 
indeed a high mountain without any arable fields or 
verdure. On the left, the bay ia bordered by a more 
variegated and hospitable region. The level ground 
continues for at least eight or ten miles. The country 
then becomes hilly and mountainous, but it is culti- 
vated, and the neighborhood of the ancient Sicyon is 
fertile in currants. 

Dee. 10th. The harbor of Scala, in which we found 
ourselves at anchor this morning, is a small but well 
sheltered bay, having apparently no great depth of 
water. We landed in a small boat, which, however, 
could not reach the shore. We stopped to procure 
breakfast and engage horses in a than, as it was called, 
but which was entirely open in front and without 
floor, and was occupied as a coffee-house, market, and 
baker's shop. Several men were employed in mould- 
ing black bread, and several bushels of the bread, per- 
fectly dry, lay on an elevated platform at one side of 
the room. It was designed, I understood, for sailors, 
many of whom freq^uent this port, though not more 
than a dozen small vessels, or rather boats, were in 
the harbor, and the village has not more than eight or 
ten houses. We saw a caravan of a dozen camels here 
employed in tlie transportation of merchandise and 
produce, between this port and the interior. After 
rather more than the usual amount of higgling and 
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wrangling, wHcli Demetrms fortunately transacts for 
us, -wc obtained decidedly tlie worst liorscs wMcli have 
yet fallen to our lot in Greece, and got under way for 
Delphos a little after 9 A. M. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

D E L P H O S , 

The road led us tliroiigli a beautiful and fertile plain 
of no great breadti, but said to be ten miles in length 
from Salona, which was six miles to our left on our way 
to Soala and to Delpbos. We passed through a beau- 
tiful and extensive olive-yard, two miles from Scala. 
Another still more extensive lay at our left, extending 
far towards Salona. As we looked back from the 
loffy hill which we mounted, in approaching Krlsso, a 
most lovely view was spread out before "ua. On the 
right was the valley before referred to, reaching to Sa- 
lona, and nearly to that town, verdant with luxuriant 
olive-trecF, — then the town, built upon the declivity 
of the mountain, in a most eonapicuoua. and delightful 
situation. 

Beyond the town was a scanty verdure, which, how- 
ever, gave a varied and cheerful air to the back-ground 
in keeping with the lovely plain below. Higher np 
the mountain was a bleak bare rock, like the most wc 
have seen in this country. Finally, the top was cov- 
ered with snow, which glistened in the sun with very 
pccidiar lustre. The whole valley was surrounded 
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with mountains of majestic iieight. Upon our left, or 
rather before us, lay the beautiful vale through which 
we had just passed, Soda and the golf of Salona, Gal- 
axidi, which occupies the opposite side of the bay, and 
ranges of mountaina which bound the horizon. 

The village of Krisso has apparently about a hun- 
dred and fifty houses, built of huge bricks dried in the 
sun — mere mud walls, which, in America, would not 
resist the climate for a year. The streets are narrow, 
foul, and precipitous. I'rom this village, our journey 
of nearly two hou]-8 to Delphos, was one high rocky 
mountain, as rough and savage a road as could bo de- 
sired. Our horses, bad as they were, kept their feet 
admirably. To the right of this wild and hazardous 
route, and not much less than a thousand feet below 
it, is a deep ravine — the bed, nearly dry, of the river 
Pleistus, which receives at Delphos the water of the 
OastaHan fountain. Beyond this stream the Kirphis 
rises suddenly — a lofty and almost precipitous moun- 
tain of perfectly bai-e rock. Along the Pleistus, the 
valley which joins that of Salona, near Krisso, contin- 
ues without intermission to Dolphos, though often nar- 
rowed to eight or ten rods by the encroachment of the 
mountain. It is certainly fertile, and smiles with 
olives and httle patches of wheat. 

The whole declivity between our road and this 
lovely vale, steep and impracticable as it seemed, is 
tmder cultivation, except where the locka aie abso- 
lutely bare. . It is terraced with a skill and industry 
of which I have seen no other example in Greece. 
Every spot where a little soil has retained its originsd 
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bed upon the rock, or been deposited by tain, is care- 
fully tilled ; when practicable, oxen are driven up the 
narrow steep pathways to draw the plough. When 
this is not possible, they are tilled with the spade or 
hoe. Some little fields, containing hardly four or five 
square rods, are yet secured by terrace and sown in 
wheat. This description is applicable to the whole 
route from Krisso to Delpbos. 

Nearly midway, I think, between these places, we 
saw several tombs cut out of the face of the mountain. 
The entrance is semicircular in form, three or four feet 
deep horizontally, with an excavation of sufficient 
depth to receive a human body. This was covered 
with a large slab of stone. These sarcophagi, how- 
ever, have been broken up, and their contents 
moved. One of them was much larger than the di- 
mensions given above. The semicircle is, perhap? 
ten feet in diameter. The depth is at least eight feet, 
and there are three sarcophagi, one in front of the en- 
trance, and one on either hand. 

We descended from a lofty mountain, by a rough 
and irregular path, practicable only for the horses of 
the country, into the modern village of Kastri, which 
certainly stands upon the site of the ancient DelphL 
The entrance is near the pass where Perseus, king of 
Macedon, caused an ambuscade to he laid for the de- 
struction of Eumenes king of Pergamos. Apart from 
the associations which belong to this celebrated spot, 
I have never seen a spot better calculated to inspire 
wonder and awe. The whole vale of Delphi, includ- 
ing under that name the whole region hounded by the 
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surrounding mountains, ia made up of rugged bills and 
steep declivities. The immediate site of the ancient 
city has an inclination so great that a pedestrian as- 
cends from ite lower edge with extreme difficulty. 
The temples and houses were built upon terraces rising 
one above another like the seats of an amphitheatre. 
It would have been impossible to support the founda- 
tion of an cdiiice of any siiie without such walls. The 
surface forms an angle with the horizon scarcely leas 
than forty- five degrees. 

These terraces were built in the most substantial 
manner, with large blocks of hewn stone. Many ves- 
tiges of them remain in a very perfect state. Indeed, 
they constitute the most considerable of the remains of 
Delphi, and attest the scale of magnificence and mas- 
sive Bohdity upon which this renowned city was con- 
structed. Two of the most considerable and perfect 
of these noble walls now support the superincumbent 
weight of Christian churches. Both are shabby, mean 
structures, and form a melancholy contrast with the 
works of those who formerly reared temples and dwell- 
ing-places on this sacred spot. Some of these fragments 
of the ancient terraces extend twenty or thirty yards 
in length^one is, I suppose, twenty-five feet high. 

One of the first objects that attract the attention of 
the traveller who visits Delphi, is the classic fountain 
of Oastalia. Its situation can hardly disappoint the 
most extravagant anticipations. The valley is bounded 
on the north side by Mount Parnassus, which is here 
nearly perpendicular, and of great height. Its appear- 
ance is savage in the extreme. The gray and broken 
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rocks are perfectly bare. Many enormous masses, 
loosened perhaps by some great convulsion, have 
tumbled down &om the heights above, and now He in 
■wild in-cgularity at its base. Others have a threaten- 
ing aspect. This is the appearance of the mountain 
along the whole eastern side of the valley, which lies 
so immediately under its precipitous side, that a person 
looting towards the mountain cannot see the top, 
which, from that position, seems to be lost in the 
clouds. At the immediate spot where the fountain 
rises, there is a deep fissure in the mountains, apparent- 
ly made by some convulsion. On either side of the 
chasm two projecting rocks rise between one and two 
hundred feet perpendicularly. 

From the base of the rock, upon the right, the Oas- 
talian source springs forth. There is a scarcely per- 
ceptible horizontal fissure, elevated not more than two 
or three feet from the earth below. In this is inserted 
a spout, or rude trough, through which the water 
pours forth in a copious stream. It is received in a 
si^uare basm, cut out of the sohd rock, of the depth of 
three or four feet. The descent to this is by several 
steps also cut in the rock. The mountain above this 
fountain, and on both sides of it, has been cut to the 
height of twenty or thu-ty feet mto a perfectly smooth 
face. In this are several niches, which probably were 
designed for statues or offerings. Between these and 
the fountain a kind of chapel is excavated, conse- 
crated, no doubt, to the presiding divinity, and now, 
it is said, dedicated to St. John. 

The water is pure and sweet, and not, as has been 
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repressttted, annsually cold. From tie fountain til 
TOlerSows rapidly across tie steep inclined plane o. 
Delpli, tlioiigl a vary deep and crooked ravine. It 
ligh banks are adorned will a few Tenerable oKt( 
trees. Many ligh rocks oyerlang tlis classic stream 
Others le across, tie deep bed, producing a suc- 
cession of wdd cascades. Tie length of tlis little 
stream—It might more appropriately be called rni- 
petuons torrent—may be half a mile. If enters the 
Pleistos between two perpendicular rocks not less I 
conjectiOT, than fifty feet ligl, nor more than tweu'ty 
feet asunder. Tie old town of Delphi was divided 
mto two parts by tlis mferesfing stream. 

Tie two high projeofmg rocks above the fountain 
which were held to be sacred, gave to the poetic moun- 
tain tie name of Biceps Parnassus. The one on tie 
riglt hand was called Hyampeia, the other Wanplia. 
From tic former Esop, tie fabuhst, was thrown • and 
Wauplia was the Tarpeiau rock of Delphi, from which 
those who were obnoxious to lie gods or tleh priests 
were precipitated. Higl above the saored fountain are 
seen cUuging to the rock ivy, and a variety of shrubs 
some of them Sowering. The fig-tree, which is said 
" to send its roots into the fissures of the rook, while its 
wide-spreading branches shed a cool and refteahiug 
gloom over this iuteiesting spot," has disappeared, 
" The majestic plane-tree in frout of the spring, defend- 
ing it from the rays of the sun, which shines on it only 
a few hours in the day,"* is still m its place, but if no 
longer cheers and sleltera tie Oasfahan spring, as it is 

* Concioi-'s Greece. Vol ii., p. 27s. 
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not nearer to it than aix or seven rods. Even travel- 
lera take poetic license on thia inspiring spot. 

The chaani which separates the two sacred rocks is 
not more than five or six yards wide. The tops of 
these tall elifife are nearer to each other than their 
bases. Hyampeia leans over towards Nauplia. This 
chasm runs hack into the moyntain, I conjecture, 
seveial hundred feet, diminishing in depth, not grad' 
ually, but so as to form three terraces or platforms 
rising at intervals one above another. These are 
ascended by ancient steps cut in the marble rock. 
Wheler and Clarke were unable to ascend these steps. 
They present, however, no considerable difficulty. 
The steps are polished by ancient use, so as to have 
become slippery, and they have rather an inconvenient 
iaclination over the chasm. I ascended them, how- 
ever, as did my companion, without harm. The third 
terrace is inaccessible. Seen from the second, it has 
the appearance of the mouth of a cavern. I threw into 
it several stones, which disturbed some wild fowl who 
found shelter there. They soared aloft, with much 
noise, amongst the higher peaks of Parnassus. 
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DELPHI. 

South-east of tlie fount, and at the distance of 
three ot four hundred yards, arc the remains of the 
ancient gymnasium. A part of its site ia occupied by 
a church dedicated to the Virgin. The location ia 
known from the description of ancient writers, and is 
clearly identified by some massive walls, probably tho 
terrace which supported the structure, which are in ex- 
cellent preservation. The church has been rebuilt 
once or oftener, has still some ancient pillars (four) in 
its vestibule, and other fragments of marble in its 
walls. Indeed, there seems to be a prevalent ambition 
to distiuguish not only churches but private houses, and 
these mere cottages or mean hovels, with some noble ves- 
tige of antiquity. You see fragments of precious and 
finely-wrought marble in the -walls of a stable. The 
houses, built of huge bricks baked in the sun, have 
their corner-stones from the huge blocks which formed 
the terraces of Delphi. The combination is grotesque, 
but not uninstructive. It is a mighty and quite unpar- 
alleled display of modern skill and enterprise, to re- 
move one of these massea from its place, and raise it a 
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few feet in a modem wall. Indeed, they are seldom 
Been more tlian two or three feet high. It is hardly 
conceivahle by what art this fallen and uncivilized race 
have been able to demolish the worka of their ancea- 
■tors. They can construct only such as are the most 
frail and clumsy. 

The research of travellers and antiquaries has not 
been able to fix upon the site of bnt one more of all 
the magnificent structures which are known to have 
adorned this sacred metropohs. The splendid temple 
of Apollo has been so completely destroyed, that the 
most patient inquiry has not been able to bring to the 
light a single weU authenticated vestige. The stadium, 
however, had a position so peculiar, and was construct- 
ed of such indestructible materials, that it has obtain- 
ed a more honorable dcstmy. It is in the western, 
highest part of Delphi, above the present village. The 
ascent to it is all but impossible, and is another instance 
of the higher value of the ancient Greeks for a lofty 
and imposing site than for a convenient one. The 
stadium, which is of an oblong form, hke that of 
Athens, was more than six hundred feet long. It was 
bounded on the north by the side of the mountain, 
east and wist by high rocks, and on the south by a 
rapid descent towards the town. Here a magnilicent 
terrace was built to support it, a considerable part of 
which remains. The stones are hewn and massive. 
One is four yards long. A number of stone seats re- 
main. On the eastern side sis courses are cut m the 
solid rock. 

The valley of Delphi is secluded &om the world by 
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lofty mountaina, Parnassus on the north, and Kirphis 
on the south, rise up and overshadow it like cyclopean 
battlements. Towards the west the elevation is leas, 
thoTigh very considerable, whilst the circuit of moun- 
tains towai'ds the cast is completed by many swells and 
broken ridges, among which the valley is impercepti- 
bly blended and lost in an Alpine background. 

The village of Kastri is one of the most crowded, 
filthy, and mean in a country where all arc miserable 
enough. The streets zig-zag without reason. They 
are so narrow that you can hardly ride through them 
on your mule, and so precipitous as to test the skill of 
that sagacious animal. To add to the difficulty and 
disgust, piles of manure and offensive offal are abun- 
dant. It was by such approaches that we arrived near 
the sacred Castalian Spring. And here, as if to teach 
us how closely allied are the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous—how near a neighbor, sentiment is to vulgarity — 
our approach to the source of poetic inspiration was 
literally blocked up, not by the sacred nine guarding 
the portals of Apollo from the profane, but by just 
twelve washer- women, the most coaxse and unclassical 
of the genus, half clad in hairy-stuff petticoats of un- 
dyed wool, ragged and dirty, and extending just below 
the knee 1 They were washing foul clothes in the 
stream just below the basin, with water that issued 
from the sa^ired fountain I 

Upon leaving Delphi by the Thebes and Athens 
road, we passed some ruins which were without the 
walls of the city, A confused mass of large hewn 
stones, with some fragments of columns, indicated per- 
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haps the site of some temple or other considerable 
structure. This was an ancient cemetery, and many 
massive sarcophagi, excavated in Hocks of hewn stone, 
ahout seven or eight feet long, by three or four in 
width and height, lay upon the ground in all direc- 
tions. They had all been opened ; the ponderous lids, 
some broken, were near each one. Of course, nothing 
remains of their former tenants. One of white marble 
is only partially disinterred. It seems to have been 
recently discovered. The lid is entire, though it has been 
removed. It has some beautiful emblematical figures 
sculptured upon both its exterior sides. I was struck 
with two eagles in bas-relief of exquisite workmanship. 
The valley of Delphi, throughout its whole extent, 
exhibits a more improved and industrious tillage than 
I had yet seen in Greece. Olive-trees occupy much of 
the lowest ground. The terraces upon which the old 
town was built are sown in wheat, and for many miles 
along the road the sides of the mountains were culti- 
vated to the highest possible point. The higher parts 
of these declivities are terraced with great labor, though 
unskilfully, and planted with the vine, which seems to 
thrive well, almost up to the region of snow. Many 
barracks rise up amongst these vineyards, upon which 
the small stones gathered fi-om the arable laud are piled 
to such a height as to have the appearance of low py- 
ramids. Our way was along the side of the mountain, 
elevated, I should think, much more than a thousand 
feet above the level of the vale upon our right. Afler 
nearly three hours, we mounted still higher upon what 
seemed to be a spire of Mount Parnassus, 
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The weather, which during the forenoon, and till 
two o'clock, was so warm, that I had to shelter myself 
from the rays of the snn with an umbrella, was now 
intensely cold. Our road continued to ascend, and to 
become more precipitous and difficult, till we arriyed, 
a little after sunset, at the village of Aratoba. This 
place has nearly two hundred houses, rudely built, 
after the fashion of the country, upon the top of the 
ridge. A more wild and ill-adapted situation could 
hardly be found. The narrow dirty sti-ects are pre- 
cipitous. The people are peasants, cultivating the 
vineyards and olives upon which we had gazed with 
so much pleasure for the last two hours, as weR as the 
region still farther north. 

The produce of these fields, as well as the fttel, which 
at this aerial spot is an important article, is transported 
fi-om the deep glens and steep declivities where they 
grow, to the top of the high and nearly inaccessible 
mountain. It probably never occurred to these primi- 
tive men tha,t a better arrangement could be made 
than the onerous one which they have no doubt in- 
herited from their forefathers. The spot had the ad- 
vantage of good water, and is reputed to be signally 
favorable to longevity. Its remote and difficult posi- 
tion ought, it should seem, to confer upon the people 
the boon of security &om the violence of war. This 
quiet village, however, was the scene of a fierce battle 
between the Greeks and Turks, and, like other towns 
of this country, was destroyed. 

We stayed in this village not at the ordinary khan, 
but with an acquaintance of our interpreter, who has a 
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brotlier a merchant in Athens. He was a proprietor 
and agriculturist, superior in wealth and respectability 
to the ordinary peasant. It gave mc an opportunity 
of forming some notion of the stylo and domestic 
habits of this class — a thing I had much desired. The 
house is built in the usual village fashion, partly of small 
stones, of all shapes, laid in a mortar made of clay, 
partly of sun-dried bricks of a largo size. A wall con- 
structed of these at first shows the different strata of 
which it is composed, but after a longer exposure to 
the weather, exhibits only a uniform surface of earth 
or dried mud. Such a structure would be decomposed 
by the vicissitudes of our American spring. Here 
it stands for years. 

I thought when I first saw the sHght and ill-looting 
houses, of which not only the agricultural villages, 
but the cities too, are to a great extent composed, that 
they were cheap and hasty constructions, run up after 
the desolations of the Bevolution, to be replaced by 
better as soon as circumstances may permit. Upon 
a careful examination of the oM walls, which cover no 
small part of the surface of all the towns in Greece, I 
have found them uniformly built in the same barbar- 
ous way. It is the architecture of the country, as sub- 
stantial and sumptuous now, I presume, as it has been 
at least for two centuries, or the period of the Turkish 
rule. The house of our entertainer was floored with 
rough planks, no common luxury here, where you see 
the bare earth through almost every open door in the 
villages. There was no glass, though there were win- 
dows in one of the rooms closed with plank shutters, 
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There were no windows in the room where we spent 
the evening. Two small lioles through the tile roof 
served in their place. 

The family were seated upon some old blankets, 
thrown down around the fire. There was a kind of 
chimney, but most of the smoke passed off by the 
■windows in the roof. In most of the houses I have 
seen this is the only provision, the fire being made 
upon a sort of hearth just under these apertures. The 
smote, of course, pervades the room, and passes off 
leisurely. Some very coarse chairs were brought for 
us, as we declined sitting npon the floor, and asked for 
chairs, or some substitute for them. We saw also a 
coarse table. A few indispensable implements for 
cookmg and for eating made up the sum of household 
stuff. No beds or bedsteads were in use. A mat, an 
old capote, thrown upon the floor or upon a low bench, 
are the substitute. I beheve the people sleep in their 
wearing-apparel— at least I have seen many do it. The 
table and chairs of this family may be taken, I sup- 
pose, for luxuries, since at most of our lodging-houses 
we do not find them,— at least we seldom enjoy both 
in the same place. A few dollars would furnish the 
house of a peasant in the usual style. 

A mode of living so comfortless I have nowhere 
seen, except perhaps in Ireland, where deep poverty 
prevails to an extent that leaves nothing to the masses 
beyond the bare means of a wretched existence. In 
Greece, the idea of comfort seems to be wanting amongst 
the peasantry. Those who have means have no wants. 
The poorest hut in the United States contains several 
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nitiokii wliioh to them iroold not only be nnheaid of 
luxuries, but of whicli they could not conjecture the 
use. CleanlinesB is quite unthougM of ETcrytUng, 
—the entnmce, the Soots, the tables, the utensils, the 
clothes, the person,— is diagustmgly filthy. As to 
food, judging from what I have seen, and more from 
what I have heard from Greeks, an well as foreigners 
well acquainted with their habits, I am sure that the 
subsistence of five Greeks costs less than that of an 
American laborer. A black, coarse, hut not unpalata- 
ble bread, which costs in common times less than two 
cents per pound, and a few olives, which cost hardly 
a tenth part of that sum, constitute almost then- only 
food. 

The use of animal food, mcluding cheese, butter and 
milk, as well as meat, is prohibited by the church for 
several months in the year. But the whole year is 
Lent with the masses, who do not think of eating flesh. 
It is perhaps difBoult to assign the causes which have 
led to il mode of living so very frugal and abstemious. 
Perhaps it has descended &om the ancient Greeks. I 
fear that there is no good reason to believe that civili- 
zation ever proceeded beyond the krge towns. Per- 
haps the barbarous government under which this peo- 
ple have so long been degraded, has had its influence 
upon their modes of living. Under a system of legal 
plunder and rapacity, the possession of property be- 
comes a crime, and every symptom of luxury and com- 
fort is studiously avoided, through forethought and 
fear. Whatever the cause may be, it is undeniable 
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that one meets here with few proofs of that perva^^ing 
civihzatioii which never exiata without heiag mani- 
fested in the decencies and conveniences of common 
life. 
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December llth. Our jotirney to Livadia, a dis- 
tance of seven hours and a half, according to the meas- 
urement of this cotintry, which allows about three miles 
to the hour, led us through one of the most desolate 
parts we have yet seen in Greece, though far ftom 
being the moat rough or steTile. I remember see^ 
ing only two human habitations in a distance of fif- 
teen miles. Much of this region is too mountainous 
for tillage, but we passed through a good deal of land 
which has been cultivated and is now evidently capa- 
ble of a very profitable agriculture. It is overrun 
with brambles and useless shrubs. It bears little grass^ 
which, however, is grazed by flocks of sheep and goats. 
There are in Grreece vast quantities of arable land lying 
waste, more useless than abandoned fields in the Uni- 
ted States, as nature does not here clothe such lands 
with a new growth of forest trees. "With the excep- 
tion of a few stunted pines, I have not yet seen a forest 
tree in Greece. It ia not easy to conjecture why, in a 
country like this, which, with 800,000 inhabitants, and 
certamly not 8,000 square miles of good land, cannot 
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be thonght thinly peopled, so large a part of ttie ara- 
ble land remains untilled. 

The vast extent of the public domains, -with a most 
preposterous system of managing them — the iniquitous 
system of collecting the revenue by tythea, which 
tends directly to throw out of cultivation all but lands 
of the first quality— the want of roads and consequent 
want of good accessible markets — ^together with a prev- 
alent -want of capital, are possibly the chief cause. I 
suspect, too, that there is a disinclination to agricul- 
tural pursuits. It seems to me that the people show a 
decided preference for town life, however mean, with 
some petty trade or mercantile apeculatiou It strikes 
me that the number of shops, in all the cities and large 
villages I have seen, is out of all proportion to the 
population and business. Everything is subdivided, 
and the articles of trade and merchandise seen in a 
dozen shops ought to be in one. 

The hmd is very good in the immediate neighborhood 
of Lavidia, where we passed the night. The city has a 
considerable population ; I could not learn the precise 
amount. Under the Turkish rule, when it was the seat 
of government for a large part of Greece, it was an im- 
portant place, and contained, it is said, twenty thousand 
inhabitants. It may have sis thousand now. It is 
built upon the edge of the extensive and rich plain 
which bears its name, and extends back upon the side 
of the high mountain that overlooks it from the south. 
The view is very imposing and beautiful on approach- 
ing the town as we did. No illusion, however, was 
ever more completely removed than was this upon 
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closer inspection. A town so badly laid out, so mean- 
ly built, and so sbamefuUy dirty, I Lave certainly not 
often seen. Yet the people are said to be rich, and 
they certainly possess, in the fertile plain they culti- 
vate, an ineshaustible source of opulence. The situa- 
tion is decidedly unhealthy, and the pale and sickly 
faces one meets with, aggravate the unfavorable im- 
pression made upon a stranger by a contemplation of 
the interior deformities of the city. 

Livadia, the old Lebadea, has no antiquitira, though 
it existed, as is well known, and was a large and pop- 
ulous city in the early days of the Grecian repi^blics. 
I saw a few Iragments of wrought marble and some 
broken pillars in the walk of a church near the citadel. 
Antiquarians have discovered nothing which they 
have thought worth recording. It is, however, a con- 
nection with the mythology of Greece which gives 
to this locality a peculiar interest. It is well ascer- 
tained that the allegorical fountains of Memory and 
Oblivion are within the limits of this city. They are 
south-east of the present Livadia, just beyond the limit 
occupied by human habitations. 

On this side of the city is a citadel, a high and com- 
manding rock, fortified at the top, and once thought 
impregnable. It is now neglected. This immense 
rock appears to be one end of the high bare mountain 
which lies behind the city, and it is seyered from it 
by a profound gulf of nearly perpendicular sides, and 
not more than twenty-five yards in width, which inter- 
venes between these threatening cliffe. A winter tor- 
rent of no great magnitude meanders and leaps along 
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this dark chasm for nearly a mile — ite bed piled i:ip 
and obstructed by vast fragments of rock that have 
fallen from the overhanging mountains. Altogetlier, 
it is a scene of peculiar and savage grandeur. Just as 
the termination of this ravine, next to the city, anii 
under the eastern aide of the roek of the citadel, rises 
the fountain of Memory. It runs sluggishly from tiie 
rock, rather below than above tbe surftsce of the earth. 
Its water has the appearance of being stagnant rather 
than a living stream. Almost immediately oppo- 
site, across the bed of the winter torrent above de- 
scribed, is the fountain of Oblivion. It springs from 
under a bigh bank — at once a copious stream, which, 
witb the tumble aid of the fountain of Memory, whicb 
immediately joins it^ tui'ns several mills in the first 
quarter of a mile, and flows away to tbe plain. 

The ancients called this stream the river Hercyna, 
It is said, in a very respectable book of travel, tbat the 
larger of these fountains still retains its ancient name, 
Lephe — a manifest corrnption of Lethe. Another trav- 
eller (Dr. Olarke) has said that its waters are "troubled 
and muddy." To my eye they are beautifully trans- 
parent and clear. I walked from my khan half a 
mile, just after daybreak, provided witb soap, towel, 
and tooth-brush, and there performed my morning ab- 
lutions. The water is rather warm for a bving spring. 
It is soft to an uncommon degree, and pleasant to the 
taste. 

Not only are these fountains of great poetical inter- 
est ; the place was manifestly consecrated by religious 
Only a few feet from the fountain of 
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Memory, ia the eastern face of the lofty mount of the 
citadel, a ciiamljer is cut out of the solid roet, not less 
tlian a dozen feet in length, eight or ten high, and 
nearly aa many in width. Near this apartment are 
several niches cut deep into the rock, manifestly for 
containing statues and votive offerings. These remains 
leave no douht, that this spot was once consecrated to 
the religions aentimeuts, with which the mythology and 
paetr>' of the ancient Greeks were ao intimately blend' 
ed. This chamber contained, at no remote era, thcre- 
ffiains of some elegant painting, no douht antique. All 
is, however, now blackened and obliterated by smoke. 
The chamber has apparently given shelter to some 
houseless family during the devastating war of the 
revolution, and no vestige remains of whatever it might 
have previoT^ly preserved to gratify the taste of the 
amateur in the fine arts. 
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LEUCTRA AND PLATEA 

December 12th. "We rode more than four hovira 
along the great fertile plain that spreads out east and 
north, from Livadia towards Eceotia. It can hardly be 
less than fifteen miles in length, by ten or twelve wide. 
It is a perfect level, bounded on all sides by mountains, 
and it was probably once a vast lake, which has been 
partially drained by some convulsion of nature. No 
inconsiderable portion of it, on the side most remote 
from the city, is still too low and humid for cultivation. 
A part of it is still a lake, and was anciently called the 
lake of Copais. In rainy seasons a large tract is over- 
flowed with water, and generates disease in the villages 
as well as in livadia. 

This plain, as well as the more elevated land that 
borders upon it, is extremely fertile, and produces 
wheat, Indian com, rice, and cotton, abundantly. The 
cotton-plant is below the height of even inferior lands 
m the United States, owing probably to bad culture. 
It is not planted in rows, so as to be tilled with the 
plough and hoe, as with us, but sown broad cast. 
This large tract contains a considerable number of 
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populous villaga'). The village of Kaprcna is upon its 
border, not more than three miles from Livadia. It 
was in plain view as we left the latter town, and dur- 
ing almost the whole of our journey along the plain. 
It occupies the site of the ancient Cheronea, where the 
liberties of Greece fell a prey to the victorious ambi- 
tion of Philip of Macedon. After a very fatiguing 
ride of about eight and a half hours, we stopped upon 
another renowned battle-field, where tbo invincible 
Spartans were first defeated in a pitched battle by the 
Theban Pclopidas. 

The city of Leuctra, though not large, must have 
been very well fortified, and probably contained sev- 
eral largo temples and other public edifices. This is 
apparent from the very considerable remains which lie 
scattered over rich corn-fields that occupy this fertile 
region. Large blocks of hewn stone are to be seen 
half buried by the plough. Many stand upright at 
regular distances, apparently designed to mark the lino 
of division between different proprietors. There are 
three or four piles of these massive stones, which were 
formerly Greek chapels, aad were probably demolished 
by the Turks during the late war. Fragments of 
GolLunns and well-wrought marble architraves are con- 
fusedly intermised, in these rude edifices, with the 
large oblong masses that once formed the citadel or 
the walls of Leuctra. Two or three fountains are con- 
structed of the same kind of materials. 

I saw two or three beautiful bas-reliefs, in white 
marble, half concealed in the mud. I especially recol- 
lect one block of precious marble, with a vine esquis- 
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itely chiselled and in perfect preservation. This prob- 
ably formed a part of tbe frieze of some very sumpLu- 
oua edifice. Upon another was sculptured a man on 
liorseback, ■which, though greatly mutilated, seemed to 
have been wrought by a skilful hand. The cirouit of 
the walla is distinctly marked, not only by vestiges of 
the stone-work, but by a mound of earth and loose 
stones, which rises in many places as high as eight or 
ten feet, and forma a large quadrangle. I did not 
measure the length of the wall, but think it not less 
than half or three-quarters of a mile. I have no book 
in my possession which notices these ruins, thoujjh 
they are too considerable to have been passed unob- 
served. 

The khan of Leuctra is decidedly the worst we have 
yet encountered. It has neither floor nor chimney, 
neither table nor chairs. In this most filthy of nations, 
this spot is entitled to the bad eminence of being re- 
markably fouL To complete the catalogue of dis- 
agreeables, besides Mr. and Mrs. C, myself and our 
dragoman, the room vras also occupied by our mule- 
teers and several other persons. The Greeks tumbled 
down upon the ground, and fell asleep like so many 
hogs. We made the best use we could of some old 
mats 'and what bedding we had with us, and then 
spent a nearly sleepless night in a vain and unequal 
controversy with swarms of fleas. I have reason to 
remember the khan of Leuctra. I ought not to omit 
the only alleviation of our unpleasant situation. We 
made an excellent supper on some wild ducks which 
Demetrius bought upon the plain of Livadia at twelve 
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and a half cents apiece. These delicious fowls alDoynd 
amongst the pools and marshes that cover so large a 
part of that extensive valley, 

Dec. IStt. A ride of three hours on a very wretch- 
ed road, rendered all hut impassable by deep mud, 
brought us from Leuctra to another spot memorahle in 
the annals of Greece. The ancient Platea was built 
about a mile north of a high ridge of mountains, and 
just upon the border of that extensive tract of rich 
land that stretches with little interruption from Li- 
vadia to Thebes, and has ever been regarded the best 
agricultural region in Greece. Its fertility seems in no 
degree exhausted hj centuries of unskilful cultivation. 
I could not discover that any attention was bestowed 
upon manures. The ploughing is of the worst possi- 
ble description. It is shallow and unskilful — a sort of 
ridge is formed by throwing two furrows towards each 
other, covering at least as much of unbroken surface 
as is stirred by the plough. The wheat springs up 
from the dark rich soil thus imperfectly prepared a 
broad, rank shoot, and the stubble of the former har- 
vest, sufficiently attests that the matured grain is an- 
swerable to its early promise. 

The great battlefield under the walls of Platea, is 
of the most luxuriant fertihty. One might be led to 
think that the blood of the warriors slain upon some 
of the most celebrated fields of ancient and mod- 
ern times, has imparted an inexhaustible richness to 
the soiL "Waterloo, Leipzig, and Dresden, are the 
most productive com lands in western Europe, and 
the renowned plains of Mantinea, Leuctra, and Platea, 
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have a striking resemblance to these in the color and 
quality of their soil. They are the best lands in 
Greece, The remains of this ancient city are consider- 
able — sufficient to mark its position for many centuries 
to come, though they possess none of the sumptuous 
magnificence which belongs to those of Athena, and 
to some other single monuments of Grecian taste and 
still. 

Two or three large heaps of massive hewn stones, 
intermingled with blocks of wrought marble and frag- 
ments of columns, sufficiently mark the position of 
some of the most considerable public edifices of this 
city. The modem Greeks, with that preposterous 
ingenuity by which they are perpetually putting 
their puny works in humiliating contrast with the 
splendid creations of their noble ancestors, have con- 
structed churches of these beautiful materials, arrang- 
ing them without taste or skiU — a bit of curiously, 
wrought architrave in the foundation' — a huge block 
of gray breccia upon the fragments of a marble col- 
umn — those masses which were too ponderous for the 
unaided human strength or clumsy machinery, wrought 
into the wall edgewise or perpendicular, as they were 
able — the interstices and inequalities filled with bricks 
and broken stones in the most bungling manner. For- 
tunately, the no lees barbarous Turks have nearly de- 
molished all these grotesque constructions. Besides 
these temples and pnhhc buildings, there are consider- 
able remains of the walls of the city, which are con- 
structed of large blocks of hewn stone. At least they 
were faced interiorly and without, with these stones 
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laid without cement, wbilst the space between was filled 
np with smaller stones laid in mortar or with earth. 

The foundations of the northern wall remain to a 
considerable extent entiro : one course, and a part of 
the way, two or three courses of stones, remain in their 
original position, and above the present surface of the 
ground. The aceumiilation of rubbish is eight or ten 
feet in height, and no doubt the wall remains entire at 
leaat to that height. It narrows gradually from the 
base, and the part now visible is about ten feet thick 
at the top. There are two or three projections in the 
northern wall, which were probably towers. There 
are similar indications at the two terminations, or at 
the angles made by this with the walls on the east and 
west sides of the town, A mound of earth, together 
with scattered blocks of stone, distinctly marks the 
whole extent of the wall that enclosed the city. 

The interior of the city, which is under tillage, is 
raised from five to ten feet above the surrounding 
field, by the accumulation of rubbish. I looked with 
peculiar interest upon these memorials of the little city 
of Platea, which was distinguished amongst the cotem- 
porary Grecian states, by its gallantry and good faith, 
When more powerfal states were terrified at the ap- 
proach of the hosts of Persia, Platea alone sent a thou- 
sand men to fight for liberty by the side of the Athe- 
nians at Marathon. Her citizens distinguished them- 
selves throughout the war, and much in the memorable 
action which has given immortality to her name. 
Platea, too, was true to her alliances, and remained 
ever the fast friend of inconstant but glorious Athens. 
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Fhom Platea to Thebes is a ride of about three tours 
through a loyely and fertile region. For the last four 
or five milea, our road lay througli lands belonging to 
the government, which, though equal to any in the 
■world in quality, are here as elsewhere wholly unculti- 
vated. Several large flocks of sheep were scattered 
over this untilled region ; the shepherds and their hug-e 
dogs sauntering listlessly along the sides of the road, 
to gaze and bart at passers-by, for want of some mo:re 
pressing employment. The pubhc lani^ seem to he 
used as a common, where cattle and sheep graze with- 
out restraint, and where the people from the towns and 
villages cut wood for fuel, whenever they can find a 
stunted thorn or holly fit for that purpose. 

This is one principal use of the public domains. 
They seem not to he preferred by cultivators ; though 
let at a lower rate than private lands. The govern- 
ment is not liked aa a landlord. Other proprietors aid 
the tenant in various ways ; by advancing seed-corn, 
by furnishing half or aU the oxen and donkeys, and 
the implements of husbandry. All these accommoda- 
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tions are paid for in the division of the crop, hut they 
enable the tenant, who has little or no capital, to hegin, 
Even those who do not need such advances are said to 
be fond of obtaining them, from the inveterate habit 
contracted under a rapacious government of hoarding 
all acquisitions, and exposing nothing that can be se- 
cured or concealed, to the risk of business investments. 
It is from the same cause that many in easy or even in 
affluent circumstances appear like beggars in their dress 
and habitations. Under the Turkish domination, the 
knowledge that a man possessed property led almost 
certainly to some judicial fraud or barefeced act of vio- 
lence to rob him of it There is now probably no 
fear of such atrocities ; but habits change slowly, and 
Greece will long wear the ugly scare of wounds really 
healed. They must for a tune remain barbarous, be- 
cause injustice and oppression, no longer dominant, 
have made barbarians of them, 

Thebea is not built upon a mountain, nor does it 
contain any lofty cliff, which could afford a retreat to 
ita inhabitants in times of peril. Of the principal 
towns of ancient Gfreece whose site I have visited, this 
is the first which appears to have been chosen in refer- 
ence to any other advantages than those of defence. 
Athens and Corinth, though addicted to commerce, 
chose their positions by the side of mountains, rather 
than upon the borders of those safe and capacious har- 
bors that were in their neighborhood, and offered such 
facilities for commercial enterprises. Security from ex- 
ternal violence was the first want to be provided for. 
Thebes is in the midst of rich corn-fields. It is four 
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or five miles from any high mouniain, and between it 
and the nearest range spreads one of the most lovely 
and fertile plains in Greece. The ancient walls contain- 
ed several hills of considerable elevation, and no large 
tract of level ground, so the city may be said to have 
been built upon hills. It has no splendid remains. 
The old waU is traceable in many places. It was built, 
like the ramparfa of other Grecian towns, of large 
sqrmre stones. Many of these remain in their original 
position. Others have been converted into fountains, 
chnrches, and foundations. The remains of an ancient 
fosse outside of the -wall are also observable. Wo fine 
temples have been discovered, and yet a multitude of 
antique columns of various orders and of marbles are 
seen partially buried, or inserted in the walls and in 
terior of modern churches. 

These certainly belonged to ancient edifices ; and 
from the many manifestations in different parts of the 
town, where the rubbish has been partially removed to 
found now houses, or for other purposes, I am persuad- 
ed that precious monaments of art lie profusely scatter- 
ed under the accumulations of rubbish which are here 
of very unusual height, and seem to have been little 
molested by the curiosity of the antiquary. Extensive 
excavations, judiciously conducted, may add much to 
our present knowledge of Grecian sculpture and arcbi. 
tecture. At least it may demonstrate that Thebes has 
been too hastily declared to possess nothing of the 
curious and instructive memorials of the past, which 
seem to be tjie only valuable heritage of these fallen 
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Here are several towns evidently of the Venetian 
age, "built of the niias of more beautiful and substan- 
tial structures than these mercliant princes were able 
to construct. There ia something painful in marking 
the progress from bad to worse in the memorials left by 
the successive masters of Greece, since the days of her 
glory ; from the Romans, the Byzantines, the Vene- 
tians, tbe Turks, and so far, I fear, we must say the 
modem Greeks, the deterioration has been uninterrupt- 
ed, and has followed every change. 

Thebes is now meanly and stragglingly built, a clus- 
ter of mud cottages here and there, with Kttle atten- 
tion to streets or any other principle of regularity. 
Few of the bouses are of solid construction. It ia in 
the midst of modem as well as of ancient ruins. The 
rubbish from fallen structures is an immense pile and 
of great depth, extending over much of the town, I 
am not aware that any considerable attempt has been 
made at excavation in Thebes to disinter ancient re- 
mains. Such must exist here aa well as in the other 
large towns, and probably would richly repay the ex- 
pense of the search. Under a settled and enlight- 
ened government, something of the kind may soon be 
attempted, Thebes acted no very distinguished part 
in Grecian politics, nor was she ever honored by many 
literary men. Still, she had wealth, and a large popu- 
lation, and, it ia to be presumed, public edifices in some 
measure commensurate with them. The columns and 
other fragments already disinterred are certainly inferior 
to what might have been expected in such a city, so 
long the metropohs of the most fertile state in Greece, 
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DecemlDor 14tli. I iave had another opportunity 
of cxarainmg the sitiiation of Thebes, and it certainly 
had more strength as a military position than I at first 
supposed. Immediately west of the city is a deep val- 
ley, the descent of which, though not precipitous, is 
very steep, and susceptible of easy and efficient defence 
against all the modes of warfare known to the ancients. 
The hill which overlooks this valley is the highest in 
the city, and upon it prohably the ancient citadel was 
situated. 

We were disappointed in not finding more tolerahle 
accommodation in a place of so much importance, its 
population being hardly less than five or six thou- 
sand, and the surrounding region certainly the most 
fertile in the kingdom. The only inn or khan is 
one of the worst in a country where all are intol- 
erably bad. We had our choice of several rooms 
upon the second story, and selected the one which, 
though probably the best in the house, proved to be 
immediately above the stable. In the stable, which 
was very large, not only horses and asses had quar- 
ters, but also the muleteers and guides, to the number, 
if a judgment might be formed from their incessant 
vociferations, of at least a dozen, I do not think 
they were all silent during an entire quarter of an 
hour throughout the night. The asses, too, were 
vocal, and huge dogs ever and anon joined in the 
chorus. The horses, though ordinarily silent and 
quiet animals, were adorned with bells similar to those 
put upon cows in America, which they wear at all 
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times, and were tlma enabled to act no inferior part 
in this dismal concert. 

In a room next to us were stretched a half dozen or 
more Greeks, who either talked or snored inecasaatly. 
Hard bywas a man ill with a fever. He groaned or 
raved at almost every breatli. Another annoyance 
still more intimate we had in the fumea of the manure 
from the stable. The night was warm, and the odor 
was nearly suffocating. To finish the catalogue of 
misfortunes, swarms of fleas devoured us from the mo- 
ment we attempted to sleep. Such a night of restless- 
ness, and almost of agony, I have seldom experienced. 
I rose without refreshment, feverish and escited. A 
vralk at daybreak in the balmy atmosphere revived me ' 
a good deal, and I set out upon the journey of the 
day, assured at least that I could hardly fare worse 
during the two additional nights which I must pass 
before returning to my comfortable hotel in Athens. 
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The level country whicli we had pa^ed in travelling 
for tlie last two days, continues with little interruption 
to the long arm of the sea, that separates the island of 
Negropont from the mainland of Greece. Tlirongh' 
this beautiful and fertile region, the more agreeable to 
us on account of its striking contrast to all that we 
had hitherto seen in Greece, lay our route for the day. 
Tlio road was very good for horseback travelling, and 
even a carriage might pass with little diMculty over 
the greater part of the route. Such a luxury, how- 
ever, has not probably been seen in Bceotia since the 
fall of the Byzantine empire. At first, wc rode by 
ploughed fields of that dark, rich mould which we had 
so much admired around Leuctra and Platea, and from 
thence to Thebes. Then succeeded a large tract, which 
I took to be of the government domain from its being 
allowed to lie waste, though of exuberant fertility. 
After the first two hours, the soil is lighter but still 
very productive. 

This is the season for sowing wheat, and a multitude 
of ploughs, drawn always by oxen, were in motion here 
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and everywhere upon tliis .magnilicent plain. I have 
not seen any other animal attached to the plough in 
Greece, nor have I seen the ox employed in any other 
way. He is a small lean animal, more active far than the 
ox of New England, but certainly not half so heavy. 
The yoke is, I think, nearly six feet in length. I 
have seen a multitude of osen in all parts of agri- 
cultural Greece, — certainly many hundred pair, — ^but 
scarcely a dozen cows in my whole excursion. All 
other cattle seem to be equally scarce. They are prob- 
ably consumed in the large towns, whilst the oxen are 
reserved for agriculture. The cattle and sheep of 
Greece were nearly exterminated by the war. Homed 
cattle are yet very scarce, whilst sheep, which are more 
prolific, are now as abundant as ever. I muckdoubt 
whether the country is favorable to milch cows. It is 
dry, and the grazing land neither good nor abundant, 
at least in the parts I have visited. The grass and 
other vegetation that grows upon the mountains and 
other uncultivated lands, is sufficient to maintain the 
flocks of sheep, though the mutton is lean and insipid 
and the wool coarse. It is at least as much for the 
dairy as for these products that sheep are reared. 

I have not tasted their milk, but I have their butter, 
which is strong and unsavory. Milk is very scarce. 
We have inquired for it at every stopping-place, but 
have obtained it only once during our whole journey. 
It is said to bo out of season for this luxury. Swine, 
I think, are very scarce, as well as cattle. I have 
hardly seen so many as a dozen since I left Athens, 
where a great number are at large, and are no slight 
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nuisance. The feathered race are much more abun- 
dant than quadrupeds. Chickens are to be bad everj- 
where at low prices. Turkeys and gccse, though less 
abundant, arc often seen, I have seldom seen such 
flights of ^yild fowl. Wild ducks, wild geese, and 
pigeons we have seen almost every day in immense 
numbers. Flocks of crows follow the ploughman in 
every field, and devour the wheat which his imper- 
fect ploughing has left uncovered. These mischiev- 
ous birds are amazingly bold, and the confidence witii 
which they approach the laborers in .the field, is a 
proof that not much pains is taken to destroy them. 
They must be very destructive in parts of the country 
BO much cultivated in grain as this is. I was told that 
the peasants do not shoot them, though no game-laws 
exist to prevent it, with the exception of a tax of three 
drachmais per acre for the privilege of hunting. 

We stopped to rest and prepare dinner at about one- 
half the distance fi'om Thebes to Oropo. To save time, 
Demetrius rode on before with ordcra to make ready 
against our arrival. We found him, however, just be- 
ginning to make a fire of fagots, and learned from 
him that he had found much difficulty in obtaining a 
place for these indispensable rites. lie had applied to 
several persona without success, and at last was reluc- 
tantly received into a house with but one room and 
one door, occupied at the same time as a stable and a 
human dwelling-place. The first object that met my 
eye as I entered the door, was the oxen standing in 
the stall immediately before me. A small part of the 
room, from ten to twelve feet square, was appropriated 
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to the. family, and could be readied only by ? 
in the rear of the cattle. Here Demetrius was making 
s, fire of fagota for the furtherance of his culinary de- 
rigns, in the middle of the room, iipon the bare ground, 
which was at once the only floor and the only fire- 
place. Mrs. had spread her bed upon a pile of 

fagots in the yard, for the purpose of taking some re- 
pose. I had found an old bee-hive, of which I made a 
fjeat also in the open air, as being the more comfort- 
able quarters. We were waiting for the fruit of De- 
metrius' efforts, when we received a visit from the 
chief magistrate of the village, who approached us 
with the usual salutation, ora hal'usin, and invited us 
to go and occupy a fine room in his house. 

We directed Demetrius to interpret to him our lively 
gratitude for his proffered hospitality, and our pressing 
haste as the reason why we declined the honor of being 
entertained by so respectable a personage. Demetrius 
performed the duty assigned to him in a most surly 
manner, evidently to the displeasure of the function- 
ary, and then turned away in evident anger. Upon 
inquiry we learned that according to the custom in 
villages where there is no publio bouse, lie had at first 
applied to the hospitable Demarcb, informing him that 
two gentlemen and a lady, Pranks, wished for shelter 
for an hour. He was rudely answered by the De- 
march, who refused to receive us into his house. He 
had waited, it seems, until he knew it would be impos- 
sible for us to comply with his invitation, and then 
came with proffers of kindness, fearing, probably, that 
we should make complaint against him for refusing 
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what, according to usage, was our right. He urged 
his suit vehemently and ulniost angtdly. He begged 
lis to stay two or three days without charge, but hav- 
ing discovered his insincerity and villany, we paid little 
further respect to this servant of the crown, hut were 
rather willing to allow him to discover our contempt. 

He was evidently annoyed at the coolness with 
which we treated his overtures, though he continued 
to hover about tiU we were ready to leave. A military 
dignitary honored us with his company, having his 
pistols in his girdle. Indeed, no inconsiderable part 
of the population of this humble village were assem- 
bled before we had finished our humble repast, and 
gazed upon us and all our operations with a staring 
curiosity, which showed that such visitors were not 
often seen amongst them. 

Our road to Oropo soon brought us near to the long 
sound of Negropont, and wo had a beautiful view of 
an extensive range of the coast of that island. The 
city of that name, and another small town which our 
servant called Newtown— a translation, no doubt, of the 
Greek words having this meaning, made for the double 
purpose of making the matter comprehensible to us, and 
making known his own knowledge of English, were 
visible upon the opposite shore, and had a very pretty 
appearance. Some half a dozen of the small craft of 
the country were sailing toward these small ports, in- 
dicating, no doubt, pretty correctly, their commercial 
importance. After a narrow strip of flat land along 
the beach, lofty mountains arise as fer as the eye can 
reach either way from one point of view. Far beyond 
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these appeared others still more lofty and covered with 
snow. 

One of these, of a conical flgurcj and apparently the 
highest in the island, had been visible for the greater 
part of our journey from Delphos, It had attracted 
our attention and remark by its peowliar and resplen- 
dent whiteness. I know not if imagination had not 
much to do with the impression, but it seems to me 
that the snow-capped mountains of this country have 
a lustre, a dazzhng brightness which I have nowhere 
else observed. I made this remark when, from a dis- 
tant part of the Morea, I saw the white tops of Parnas- 
sus and Helicon. The impTcssion was strengthened at 
all the various points of view which, in a tortuous 
route by land and water, in valleys and over high 
mountains, I successively occupied, I am sure that 
the atmosphere of Greece has a transparency that does 
not belong to the northern climates of Europe. I think 
that, in this respect, it surpasses Italy. Distant objects 
are brought nearer, and I have several times been sedu- 
ced into a fatiguing walk or ride to see objects which 
proved to be greatiy more remote than to my eye, 
trained to estimate distances in a less transparent at- 
mosphere, they had seemed to be. The same remark 
I had frequent occasion to make in Italy, which, how- 
ever, I think is inferior to Greece in this respect. 

Our path was along the beach for two hours or more, 
and, for a great part of the distance, in the water, with 
a bold high shore rising far above our heads. It was 
refreshing to breathe the pure sea air, and look upon 
its clear blue waters, and I could not but be struck 
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with t!ie contrast "between nature and the improyc* 
ments of civilization, such as we liad recently seeu 
them. My meditations, it is true, did not tend to a 
very profound philosophy, I was chiefly struct with 
the reflection that God's works are all clean — the sea — 
the blue sky— the green fields and the bare mountaioa 
upon which my eyes had so often wandered of late- 
all are ckan, and I could not but regard the prevailing 
and disgusting filthiness that fills the habitations and 
dishonors the persons of the people with whom I had 
of late become familiar, as proofe of depravity as well 
08 barbarism. Surely cleanliness has strong claims to 
a place amongst the virtues. Is it not always found 
where eminent moral purity exists ? Does not the op- 
posite vice tend to corrupt by degrading the mind? 
Let them smile upon these speculations as trivial, who 
have never travelled through Greece and spent twelve 
nights in a khan. 

We slept this night at Oropo, an estate helonging to 
the Eussian consul in Athens. It is an extensive and 
rich tract of land, which he purchased at a very reduced 
price of the Turks, when, at the close of the war, the&3 
fallen tyrants expected to be expelled from Greece, 
and were fain to obtain for their possessions even a 
part of their value. The house where we took lods- 
ings is occupied by his agent, and is of a very superior 
order to the inns to which we had lately been accus- 
tomed. "We had a tolerably clean plank to sleep upon. 
At first we were told that the rooms designed for trav- 
ellers were all occupied, and that we could not have a 
place. We were indebted to my honorary title for the 
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comfortable shelter to wbich we were fiaally admitted. 
The occupant of the Iioubo was ill, and after refusing 
us a place, asked Demetrius if eitiier of the gentlemen 
was a doctor. Yes, was the reply. Demetrius, it 
seems, liad all along taken me to he a physician, 
They then agreed that we should occupy a private 
apartment, reserved, I presume, from its superior 
style, for the use of the owner when he visits his estate. 

I had hardly entered and congratulated my friends 
upon the unwonted comfort wo were allowed to enjoy, 
when I received an invitation to visit the sick man 
and make a prescription. I assured Demetrius, and 
through him the sufferer, that I was no physician, and 
explained, as well aa I could, how it sometimes may 
happen that a doctor is not a physician. The sick 
man was sadly disappointed, and even angry. Ho ac- 
cused Demetrius of telling a lie to obtain lodgings. 
Against this charge, Demetrius indignantly protested, 
solemnly declaring, I doubt not, with perfect sincerity, 
that he had, up to that moment, believed me to be a 
doctor of physic, I am far from undei-valning the lit- 
erary title which I wish I was more worthy to possess, 
but I do not remember that I have before derived from 
it any advantage so undoubted and satisfactory. 

We met with Prof. Moore, of New York, at this 
place. We had made the voyage from Trieste to 
Athens in Lis company. He had just set out to visit 
the interesting places embraced in our tour, but had 
adopted a reverse order, beginning where we hope 
soon to end the excursion. He was three days from 
Athens, having been misled by his guide. 
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Deoembbr 15tli. From Oropo to Marathon ia a dis- 
tance, according to our guide, of eiglit ox nine hours. 
We made it in a little more thaii six, moving only in a 
qmck walk. "We stopped at a village about half way 
to prepare some refreshment, and, with the exception 
that the Demarch did not disturb us with his civility, 
had a fair repetition of the scene of yesterday. Our 
inn was again but a single room, used both for a parlor 
and a stable. Our horses entered by the same door 
with ug, into the same apartment. This is the usual 
arrangement in Greece, The news of arrival again 
assembled the villagers, who only ceased from gazing 
at us intensely when we had mounted the horses and 
left the place. 

These people remind me more and more every day 
of the North American Indian, In complexion they 
arc lighter, but not unhke him. They have the same 
vaulting walk, the same erect and daring attitude. 
Perhaps the strongest part of the likeness is in dress. 
The moccasin of raw hide, made by perforating the 
edge with holes, and lacing it over the top of the foot 
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■mth strings, is decidedly Indian. So ia the eoarse-stuff 
legging, fitting the acMe and calf of the leg closely, 
and tied below the knee. The tunic, too, ia only a 
white shaggy blanket, banging down not quite to the 
knee, with holes for the arms, and sometime^ with 
sleeves. The Greek as well as the Indian wears a 
large knife stuck into his girdle, with the handle osten- 
tatiously exposed. Their habitations are as similar as 
the differenoo of climate and bnUding materials will 
permit, I speak here of the peasants of the interior, 
The dress of the females is a little different. They ai'c 
barefooted. Their under-garment reaches to the ankles, 
and is usually ornamented with a gay border. Over 
this is worn a tunic like that of the man, reaching 
about to the kuee, then a sleeved-jacket, reaching only 
to the waist. This and the tunio are often ornamented 
with needle-work, mostly red, in front, at the bottom, 
and down the middle of the back. A kind of 
sack is often thrown .across the neck before, hanging 
to the waist behind, laden with a hunch of often very 
large beads, and little metal plates of the size of the 
smallest coin, worn, I suppose, for ornament, and as an 
aid to devotion. The men usually wear the Gfreek cap, 
which is always scarlet, high and cylindrical, sur- 
mounted with a tassel of blue, hanging from the centi-c 
of the crown. As a suhsfcitute for this, I have often 
noticed a common cotton shawl or large handkerchief 
wound about the head, not unlike the turban. The fe- 
male peasantry often eover the head in much the same 
vay. In the larger towns there is some variety in 
their head-dress, and many of them wear a red or 
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yellow shoe, sharp at tie toe, and of bungling work- 
raansliip. 

The country between Oropo and Marathon is varie- 
gated, but chiefly monntainous and barren. The road 
must be called good here, but stiil it is only a path, 
and eo precipitous, narrow, and obstructed by loose 
stones, or sharp shelving rocl:s, that in America I 
should without hesitation have pronounced it quite 
impassable, and should have thought the rash roan 
who attempted to ride over it was doomed. Here, such 
is the elTect of a fortnight's ti'aining, and such confi- 
dence in the ill-looking little horse of Greece, that I 
threw the rope carelessly upon his neck, to ride down 
or up the mountain, or hang upon its precipitous sides 
without any concern. 

Before entering our hotel in Marathon, we rode over 
the celebrated field of battle between the Athenians 
and the Persians. It answers well to the description 
given of it hy historians; only the plain is much 
more extensive than I had been led to expect to see it. 
I was a full hour in riding across it It is almost a 
perfect level, though it seems to be sufliciently dry. 
The river Marathon, upon which the left flank of the 
Athenians rested for protection against the Persian 
cavalry, is now perfectly dry. Nor is there any mai-ah 
to answer to those mentioned by the historians. Many 
such changes have occurred in Greece, and one every 
day crosses the dry channels stated by the ancient 
writei-s to have been rivers in their age. The plain is 
bounded by the sea on one side, and by a semi-circle 
of mountains on all the others. 
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The immense army of tlie Persians was, according to 
tlie iistoriaris, drawn up across the plain in a line par- 
allel to the sea and facing the mountains ; the Athe- 
nians at the hase of the mountain, were protected on 
cither flank against the overwhelming numbers of their 
enemy by water or marsh. If the river was then iiow 
h:g, as no doubt it was, it justifies the account, as far 
Eii the left wing was concerned. Perhaps, too, there 
was a marsh upon the right, though now it is a dry 
corn-field. The surface, however, is depressed in that 
port of the plain, and the changes in climate or other 
causes which have certainly dried up the river, would 
most likely exhale the moisture of the marsh. I have 
seen it objected to the received accounts of this battle, 
that there is not room for the evolutions of such 
armies. 

I felt at first sight of this noble area that this objec- 
tion is groundless. The host of Xerxes might have 
encamped upon it. An opinion which has gained 
Some currency, transfers the contest from the semi- 
circle of mountains to the pass between the sea and 
Mount Pentelicus, which is a mile and a half nearer 
Athens. Thia position would have suited the small 
band of Grecians admii'ably, by giving perfect security 
to their flanks and by contracting their enemy's front 
to the length of their own little host. It would have 
gtiarded also the most important pass to Attica. Thia 
theory, however, seems to me to contradict the ac- 
counts given by ancient historians. 

There is near the centre of the plain an immense 
earthen mound, said, but rather hnprobably, to have 
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been raiaed over tlie slaughtered Persians, It was 
more probably reared by tbe victors in honor of their 
own countrymen. There are also at no great distance 
tbe ruins of two ancient edifices, pronounced by his- 
tory and tradition to be monuments of those who had 
a part in that great day. 

Many doubts have been raiaed upon this point, and 
a popular traveller, whose work I bad in my band 
whilst surveying these ruins, declares that none exist 
except some brick foundations in quite another part 
of tbe plain. Yet I saw, as everybody may see, mas- 
sive blocks of Pentelio marble, evidently ancient, and 
tbe remains of some great demol^bed structure. There 
are two such ruinoua heaps not more than fifty yards 
apart. Doubtless they were rude monuments, reared 
in honor of the brave, by their grateful country. 

I have been curious in my travels to visit tbe thea- 
tres of great battles, not, I trust, from admiration of 
deeds of blood. The battle field, however, decides the 
fate of nations—modifies for better or worse tbe vari- 
ous forms of human government, and retards or some- 
times promotes the progress of human happiness. They 
are often the landmarks of history. They usher m new 
eras in the affairs of men. It is instructive and in- 
spiring to stand upon such ground and contemplate 
the vast results which have sprung from the achieve- 
ments or disasters of a single day. To my mind, his- 
tory never speaks so distinctly as when I stand upon 
the spot where its heroes acted their parts. I make a 
d6tour very often to visit the grave or tbe birth-place 
of a great man, or the locale of a great event. In tbe 
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same spirit I made a journey of two days to visit the 
plaiii of Marathon. I had from my boyhood looked 
upon the conflict of which thia field was, two thousand 
three hundred years since, the bloody theatre, as oes 
of the most interesting recorded in history. I had 
formed in my imagination a picture of Marathon — of 
its semi-circle of mountains, &om which the brave 
Greeks rushed upon their foes— and of the sea upon 
which the discomfited Persians found a refuge after 
they had crimsoned its shores with their blood. 

The sight of this plain verifies the historical narra- 
tive in a most satisfactory manner. So jost had been 
my impressions, that I found myself looking upon the 
whole scene as one with which I had formerly been 
familiar. My impressions were erroneous in one re- 
spect only, I found everything on a much larger scale 
than I had imagined. This was precisely the reverse 
of what I have felt with regard to other places which 
I have seen in Greece. My imagination had expanded 
the cities and states of this classic and heroic laud into 
dimensions, suited in some degree to the illustrious 
achievements of which they have been the theatres as 
well as the actors ; and it has often cost me an effort to 
maintain undiminished my admiration for gallant re- 
publics and kingdoms, through whose entire territories 
my horse could walk in two hours, 

I had no such difficulty at Marathon. The height 
and grandeur of the mountains, and the great extent 
of the plain, far surpassed my conception of them, and 
tended greatly to enhance my ideas of the splendid 
heroism and immense results of this most important of 
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battles. Wlicn we look at this action as a bTilliant 
display of courage and skill— when we admire the 
handful of intrepid men who braved and ovsrwhelmid 
the mighty host of enemies who came to take .away 
tlieir liberty, we have taken only a narrow and un- 
philosophieal view of the subject. We must consider 
that Greece at that time contained the learning, the 
liberty, and the civilization of the whole world. The 
Persian invasion was an assault of barbarism upon 
civilization. The battle of Marathon -dvas a conflict 
between light and daxknesa. Had the Persian host 
prevailed, who can estimate tho influence upon , the 
future destinies of the race ? Greece would have be- 
come a province of this immense despotism. Her 
shining galaxy of free and independent republics,— in- 
considerable certainly in wealth and extent, but on 
that very account more favorable to liberty, to the 
growth of manly principles and high sentiments — to 
the elaborations of just political sentiments — to the im- 
provement of the individual and of the social condition 
of man— would have been extinguished. 

Even in Grrecee, civilization was not yet fully de- 
veloped, Sho was not yet prepared to be the teacher 
of nations. Her literature and her arts were in com- 
parative infancy. Phidias and Praxitiles were unborn. 
Thucydides and Xenophon had not written. Ai-istotle 
and Plato had not taught mankind. Greece was aa yet 
but a nursery full of the germinating seeds of knowl- 
edge and improvement. But she had not yet com- 
menced her mission as the teacher of the nations. Had 
Persia prevailed at Marathon, this mission would never 
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have been accomplished. Providence might have ac- 
comphshed the wort by other means, but for aught 
that appears, ages upon ages of ignorance and barba- 
rism wonld have been the consequence. Eome, who 
waa proud to acknowledge her obhgationa to Gh-eece 
for the arts and sciences, would only have spread bar- 
barism -with her conquests, and Britain, Gaul, and Ger- 
many, who received civilization in exchange for their 
wild independence, might have teemed with naked 
savages, such as fought against Julius Cassar. Milti- 
ades and the Athenians fought at Marathon for the 
civilization of mankind in all future time. Then vic- 
tory, all but miraculous, rolled back the desolating 
tide, and secured not the country only, but the world. 

Marathon was the forerunner of Thermopylae, Salamia, 
and Platea. It was easy for Greece to conquer bar- 
barians after Athens had demonstrated its practica- 
bility. The impulse which achieved all these victories 
was given at Marathon, The devotion of Leonidas and 
his SpartaAs was nothing, to the feat of Miltiades and 
his Athenians. They fli-st established the principle 
that civilization contains an element of strength, inde- 
pendent of numerical force. All the glorious events 
of the first and second invasions by Persia flowed from 
this great achievement naturally, and almost of course. 
It inspired the Greeks with confidence in themselves, 
in discipline, in intelligence, in freedom. Prom that 
day hherty and learning and civilization were conse- 
crated in the general estimation, as not only the glory, 
but also the safe-guard of Greece. 

The progress of society was amazingly accelerated. 
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All the arts and sciences, for wliich we are indebted to 
the ancients, speedily attained to perfection. In the 
brief period tliat elapsed from the Persian to the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, smhitecture, sculpture, history and elo- 
quence, attained an excellence which has never since 
been equalled. 

Perhaps there is no event in the history of Gfreece, 
upon which most men are accustomed to look with 
more lively regret, than its subjugation to Philip of 
Maeedon. The battle of Ch^ronea is spoken of as the 
final destruction of the glory of Greece. In what did 
that glory consist ? In her free institutions? These 
were immensely valuable no doubt, as they hastened 
the development of a high civilization. It is in this 
light we are to look upon Greece as the eivilizer of the 
world. Her republics, her freedom, were nothing only 
aa they tended to this great end. More faction and 
disorder—less of security— did not perhaps exist 
amongst any people on earth. Yet was it a state of 
things precisely the most favorable for qualifying 
Gi-eeee to enter upon the mission to which she was 
destined. Her eivihzation, however, was fully devel- 
oped before the battle of ChEeronoa. The successful 
diffusion of this civilization called for a different pohti- 
cal organization. 

The multitude of petty sovereignties, jealous and 
beUigerent ever, was incompatible with this duty. 
Division and rivalry had nurtured and developed civili- 
zation. For its dissemination union and subordination 
were requisite. These the battie of Chieronea produced. 
It subordinated the jarring and h eterogeneoi:^ elements 
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to one controlling infJuenee. It prepared the way for 
coml)ined and efficient action. It enabled Alexander, 
at tlie Iiead of the Grecian race, to subvert the great 
barbarian power in Asia, and establish in its stead 
Grecian rule, and with it science and civilization. In 
this view, which is the only broad philosophical one, 
the battles of Marathon and Chseronea were but sepa- 
rate triumphs of the same principle. They tended alike 
to fuMl the mission to which Greece was destined by 
Divine Providence — the civilization of the world. 

The establishment of the power and diffusion of the 
letters of Greece over so large a part of the eai^, be- 
came a most important means for the spread of the gos- 
pel of Christ. All who have taken large views of the 
subject have seen the hand of Providence visibly dis- 
played in preparing the way of the Messiah, in the gen- 
eral diffusion of the arts, the philosophy, and, above 
all, of the language of the most civilized people in the 
world. The Greek had become the universal language. 
All men who read, or reasoned, or wrote, employed it as 
the vehicle of thought. When the apostiea, therefore, 
spoke or wrote the precepts of the new religion, they, 
of course, adopted it ; and by this means had the world 
for their audience. Doubtiess, God could and might 
have found other means for the diffusion of His word. 
Stm, He chose to employ this widely-diffused language 
in giving to all nations a knowledge of His saving 
truth, and, we are compelled to bebeve, prepared the 
way for it by directing the events which bad made the 
language of Greece universal. The fate of the language 
was suspended on the field of Marathon. Had a dif- 
9* 
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ferent result followed the conflict upon that reno-wned 
plain, the language, tho civilization and the power of 
Greece would have been obscured together. 

In such meditations I indulged on the field of Mara- 
thon. And thus it was that Miltiades and his gallant 
host stood up before me as the champions of civiliaatiou 
and moral light—as fighting not for Athena, but for 
mankind. And thus their memory, their cause, and 
the field where they triumphed, were hallowed. I ad- 
mired the Divine wisdom that prepared afar of^ and 
in days of old, for the diffi:^ion of light and life. It 
was the eve of the Sabbath, and I trust I was led by 
the scene before me into a train of reflections not un- 
suited to lihe holy season. 
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CHAPTEK XXIT. 



CONSTAHTIKOPLE. 



Mr first general view of Constantinople was from 
Mount Bourgaloue, to whose summit, shaded by low 
spreading pines, Turks as well as straogers frequently 
resort, for the extensive view it commaads of the city 
and its eEvirons. The undulatiug surface of this beau- 
tiM city appears to the spectator from this point like 
a level, so that its principal charm ia lost hy the too 
great elevation. Everything, however, is distinctly 
seen. The seraglio has the appearance of a forest or- 
namented with summer-houses. The noble line of 
mosques, that occupy the ridge of the promontory be- 
tween the Marmora and the Golden Horn, is better 
seen than from any other point of view. I counted 
ten of- these immense structures, which tower above 
the city, as well as the hundreds of other mosques in- 
ferior to them in their dimensions or position. Not 
less than eight barracks for the army are seen, chiefly 
in the outskirts of the town, — all extensive, magnifl- 
eent establishments, occupying commanding sites. 

Small clumps of cypresses in different parts of the 
town, and large forests in the suburbs, mark the sites 
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of the cities of the dead, which occupy more ground 
than the habitations of the living. A mnltitude of 
ships in the harbor, between Constantinople and Pera, 
as well as in the Boaphorus, soemed to form a connec- 
tion amongst the disjointed members of tho great city. 
The view of the winding Bosphonis, and of the towns, 
palaces, and villages which line the European shore, 
aa well as the gardens that cover the slopes of the hills, 
is truly magnificent. It extends above Buynk-dere to 
the distance of seventeen or eighteen miles. The eye 
ranges over a vast region in the interior, compceed of 
hills and valleys, little cultivated, which appear io be 
an immense plain, hounded by the horiaon. In the 
direction of the Black Sea, the forest of Belgrade 
covers a large tract. 

South of Constantinople are seen the edifices and 
villages that cover the shore of Marmora with little in- 
termission to St. Stephano. The Marmora stretches 
south beyond the reach of vision, which extends to a 
laige island in its bosom. Thence the view is bound- 
ed by a range of mountains that rise beyond the gulf. 
Near the head of the gulf, and at the distance of a hun- 
dred miles, the snowy t^Dps of Olympus glitter in the 
sunbeams and dazzle the eye by their brightness. 

Withdrawing our attention from this d^tant and 
glorious object, Prince's islands, sis in number, rise 
from the Marmora five or sis miles distent. Scutari 
is scarcely visible, as its aspect is west, but on the 
shore, a nule below, is the ancient site of Ghalcedon, 
now a mean village, but beautified with many trees. An 
immense forest of cypresses, shading Mussulman tomhs, 
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extends from near tiis village cast for s 
Between this and the Marmora a part of the Sultan'a 
army lay encamped, their green tents and floating ban- 
ners presenting a fine appearance. 

Looking east, with the back towards the city, the 
eye commands a noble view of the region stretching 
from the sea of Marmora — the bay of Nicomedia, as 
the arm of it is called— to the Eosphorus and Eiisine. 
It is the ancient Bithynia — a region of bills and val- 
leys, bounded by very distant mountains, which seem 
to encompass it in the form of a semi-cu:cle. Farms 
and clumps of trees are seen at intervals, but the love- 
ly region is mostly waste. 

As we descended, we met several Turks going up 
with their pipes. Servants carried carpets, mats, and 
other appliances, to make their stay agreeable. Their 
horses, finely caparisoned, waited at a distance. StiU 
nearer the village, which occupies the base of the 
mountain, we passed a company of Turkish women 
veiled, eating sweatmeats. They made the ascent in 
vehicles drawn by osen, and furnished with cushions 
ornamented with tassels, instead of seats, to enjoy the 
shade in the hottest part of the day. We were an 
hour and a half descending the mountain. We saw 
on our way an Armenian cemetery, cultivated like a 
garden, with tombs similar to those of Europeans, and 
the kiosk where Mahmoud, the late Sultan, died. In 
recrossing the Bosphorus, we passed near a small cir- 
cular structure, built on a rock that rises in the sea. 
Many traditions are afloat about its origin and design. 
It is the point to which chains were fastened, one of 
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whicTi extended to the Asiatic and the other to the 
European shore, to guard the entrance of the Boa- 
phorua, Formerly some guns were mounted here. It 
is now, it is said, used aa a hghthouse, though it had 
none of the usual appearances of one. 

I passed ironi Galata to Stamboul with Mr. Hamlin, 
at 4 P.M. The city wall is at some distance from the 
water, the space between being built up. The custom- 
house, where we landed, is a handsome, solid building, 
with large ware-houses annexed. Soon after pasaing 
the gate, we came to the tomb of Sultan Ahmed. It 
is a beautiful structure of white marble, with rounded 
corners and a dome. It has a fountain and court full 
of trees, and is itaclf a place for prayer, being carpeted 
and matted. The Sultan's tomb is in the centre, under 
the dome. It is so concealed by the coverings of rich 
shawls, that its model cannot be seen. It is of beauti- 
ful marble, eight or ten feet long, eight high, and six 
wide, with a turhaned head upon its higher end. It is 
enclosed fay a light railing, adorned with mother of 
pearl mosaic. Above it is suspended a splendid chan- 
deher. 

A number of smaller tombs of similar form, erected 
probably in remembrance of other members of his 
family, SH the edifice. All are covered with rich 
shawls, and the whole has a splendid appearance. 
Some men were engaged in prayer, which they left to 
drive us from the door, "We proceeded to the wall 
which separates the Seraglio from the town, and fol- 
lowed its course to St. Sophia, a distance of perhaps 
half a mile. It is ancient, of stone intermingled with 
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liricks, surmounted witl, turrets, and strengthened 
with square towers. Opposite to a gate on the west 
side of the Seraglio is the gate which leads to the Grand 
Vizier's palace, separated from the Seraglio by a street. 
The palace was hurnt some time since. The site is . 
very large. There were no signs of re-hnilding, but I 
observed two large granite columns on the spot. Be- 
tween the entrance of the Seraglio and St. Sophia is a 
large fountain of marble, gorgeously decorated with 
gold. By means of a small backsheesh we passed into 
three courts of the Seraglio. We walked into St. 
Sophia also ; and, despite the wonder and the hostUo 
demonstrations of a group of Mohammedan boys, 
seated near the entrance with their school-master, I 
advanced into the interior, and was enabled, in the 
brief time allowed me by their indecision, to obtain a 
good view of this venerable and imposing edilice. The 
boys, however, followed me, and joined as they were 
by some men, they soon disregarded the air of stem 
authority I assumed; and throwing stones at me, and 
manifesting by unequivocal signs their anger at the in- 
trusion of a Prank into their holy place, they obliged 
me to make good my retreat, which I happily did 
without receiving any injury, 

A little south of this mosque is that of Sultan Ach- 
met. We looked at the noble courts and gallery, but 
declined the invitation to enter for a bucksheesh. Im- 
mediately west is the Atmeidan, or horse course — ^the 
ancient Hippodrome — a quadrangle of three hundred 
yards long, by a hundred and fifty wide. It was former- 
ly much more extensive. There are some interesting 
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antiqmtiesr an obclislc from Tbclnes, the pedestal of white 
marble, under which are "blocto of red granite. It con- 
tains bas reliefe, a good deal damaged. One represents 
machinery by which the obehsk was raised — men pull- 
ing at ropes, &c., in the presence of the emperor and 
suite. Another side has a continuation of the same 
subject, and below a Latin inscription, signifying that 
Theodosius reared in a short time this pillar, which 
had proved too difficult a work for his predecessors. 
The third side represents chariot races, which probably 
took place on the occasion. The fourth has the in- 
scription in Greek. The obelisk, which may be fifty 
feet in height, rests on four brass pillars standing upon 
the pedestal, from which it is elevated about one foot. 
It is in good preservation. The hieroglyphics have 
not suffered perceptibly from time, their angles being 
still sharp and perfect On the north it is discolored, 
and covered partially with short moss, — a fact that 
points to the quarter whence the cold rains approach. 

A few yards south of the obelisk is the celebrated 
spiral pillar which once supported a pillar at Delphos, 
It is of brass, formed of three huge serpents twisted 
together, growing smaller towards the top, from which 
the heads of the serpents are broken. It may be fifteen 
feet high, and it is much battered, and filled with 
stones. One hole is said to have been made by a can- 
non shot in the war with the Janissaries, under the 
late Sultan. The diameter is from twelve to fifteen 
inches. 

A little farther south, and in a line with the two ob- 
jects just described, is the lofty square column of Con- 
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etantine Porphyrogenitus, built of blocks of marble, 
and covered originally with plates of metal, as is raaiii- 
jiest from the holes of the nails which appear in the 
.'jtones. The marbles are loose, and threaten to fall. 
The Atmeidan is still used for equestrian fgtes. 

At the distance of leas than half a mile, on the 
Adrianople street, is the hurnt column, an immense 
pillar, nearly a hundred feet high, which has its name 
irom having been discolored and fractured by the fre- 
quent fires that raged around it. It is so built around 
as to be tmapproachable, but, as seen from the street, 
it has the appearance of porphyry. The joints of the 
column are or were concealed by metal hoops, much 
out of place. Wreaths wrought in the stone also en- 
compass it at certain distances. A statue of Apollo 
once surmounted it. A Greek inscription is seen near 
the top, which I was enabled to decipher.* 

A few rods south of the Adrianople street is a curi- 
ous ancient cistern, now partially dilapidated and a 
good deal filled up. It was once used in supplying the 
city with water, which it probably received from the 
aqueduct of Yalens. It is an immense reservoir, 
formed of thick sohd WEdls, and covered with a roof of 
many arches, supported by a vast number of columns. 
It was too dark to count them, but the number is 
stated at 424. It is from this colonnade that it derives 
the name of Bin-bir-derek, or thousand and one col- 
lunna. It is ent red b^ i door on the south side, which 

* "By tie us r pt on we learned 'tliat tHat admirable pieue of 
■workmansl i vaa e t \ hy tha moat pious emperor, Manuel 
Commciiea 1 u n 1 t 9 "\ oyage in the Leyant," 1741, 
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leads to a fliglit of wooden steps. It liaa the appear- 
ance of a mound of earth rising eight or ten feet above 
the common leveL There is a considerable accumula- 
tion of ruhbish on the arched roof. Several holes, 
broken through the roof by accident or design, admit 
a feeble light. At noon it is sufficient for the purposes 
of the tenants of this subterranean abode — a dozen or 
more wretehed, sickly-looking silk spinners, who were 
engaged in their occupation in the dim twilight, which 
had already settled upon these vaults at 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon, though the regions above were enjoying 
a brilhant sunshine. The ground was damp. "We 
were conducted to a spring, the only water now in this 
cistern, of which we were urged to drink, and assured 
that the quahty is excellent. 
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WALLS AND T0WEE9. 

June 23, 1840. I sot out at about eight this morning 
from Pera, the Frank quarter of Gonstantiaople, to make 
an excursion to the Seven Towers. We crossed the 
GoMen Horn upon the long bridge, not less certainly 
than half a mile long, built of wood, and resting upon 
floating raits of timber. It is but little raised above the 
■water, except at two points, where there are arches of 
considerable elevation to allow boats to pass under 
them. At the same points are draws, which are raised 
when a ship of war goes to sea from the navy-yard 
immediately above, or returns for repairs. Merchant 
vessels cannot pass above the bridge. Their mo'st 
crowded resorts are immediately below it, on both sides 
of the Golden Horn. TTiis bridge is in a sheltered sit- 
uation, where heavy winds and seas have little power 
upon it. It is secured in its position by a multitude 
of anchors and strong cables attached to its timbers, 
at intervals of only a few feet. No tolls are paid by 
passengers, and the bridge ia much used, though 
above the business ■paxia of Pera, Galata, and Constan- 
linople. 
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Wc obtained horsca at the south end of the bxidge, and 
entering the citj by the nearest gate, proceeded at no 
great distance from the wall in a western direction. Oar 
route, which we chose at hazard, -willing to see as much 
of the city as possible, lay through the quarters occu" 
pied by the Jews and Greeks. Ballat, or the Jews' town, 
is perhaps the worst part of Constantinople, the streets 
more uncleanly and confined, and the houses in a mor^j 
ruinous, neglected condition. Tew of them aj-e paint- 
ed,— all, or nearly so, are built of wood, and the boards 
hang loose and ready to fall. The windows are broken 
and not glared, and the open doors of the lower rooms 
diacloaed scenes of filth and poverty. The shops, of 
which we passed a great many, are very meanly sup- 
plied with only the most common prorisiona and ar- 
ticles of merchandise. The large dealers and wealthy 
Jews, of whom there are many here, transact busines.? 
in other parts of the city. 1 have been assured that 
even in these mean, ruinous houses, comfort and even 
elegance and refinement may often be found. The 
rapacity and injustice to which these unfortunate peo' 
pie, even more than others, have long been subjected 
in this country, have produced habits of caution. Ap- 
parent wretchedness is adopted as the beat safeguard 
for real affluence and independence. 

The aspect of the Fanar or Greek quarter ia decid- 
edly superior to that of the Jews. The houses ars 
more spacious and in better repair. They are favor- 
ably distinguished from those of the Turks by the ab- 
sence of lattice-work from the windows. The habits 
of the Greeks in this respect arc more European than 
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Oriental. The women appear in Frank costume, and 
wear no veils. Indeed, their national characteristics 
are rapidly disappearing, and the Greeks of Constan- 
tinople seem likely to become fully Eviropeanized, even 
sooner than their brethren in their native land, Ko 
Grreek, however, any more than a Jew, is allowed to 
paint his house in gay colors. These belong to the 
Turk, who alone may employ bright yellow, green, 
and white. 

We dismounted to enter a Gtreek church, which is 
inclosed by a high wall in a large court. It is a plain 
but respectable edifice, in good repair, and decorated 
in the Greek style with many small paintings and en- 
gravings. The Virgin Mary has the place of undis- 
puted pre-eminence in the pictorial part of their relig- 
ion, no less than among the Catholics. This church, 
aa I learned on a second visit to this part of the city, 
belongs to the Bishop of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

After leaving the Church, we passed out of the city 
at the Egri Kapoussi, or oblique gate, which is in the 
western wall, near the north-western angle, and a short 
distance only from the Golden Horn. We found our- 
selves at once in a vast field of graves, filled with Turfc- 
ish monuments and shaded with cypresses. A paved 
road runs parallel with the wall from this point south 
to the sea of Marmora, Turning to the left into this 
highway, the beat I have yet seen in Turkey, we soon 
reached a fountain built against the wall, which seems 
to be a place of considerable resort. The water de- 
signed for the use of the neighborhood runs through a 
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pipe into a marble reservoir, situated in the usual man' 
ner on the outside of the "buihiing, "We passed through 
a door into a large room, which receives from the aque- 
duct of Valeus a large quantity of water designed for 
the supply of this part of the city. It ia poured into 
a large marble basin hj a multitude of pipes, through 
which it is filtered, and flows off in a copious stream 
to its destination. The play of the water produces an 
agreeable coolness in the atmosphere, and a number of 
cane-chairs or stools are placed upon an elevated part 
of the marble floor, where the Turks, during the heat 
of the day, enjoy their favorite luxury of smoking. 

The west -wall of Constantinople has an appearance 
of great antiquity, and was probably built by the Greek 
emperors. Tiles are mingled without much order in 
the rough stone masonry of which it is composed. 
Many parts are in a ruinous condition, though nowhere 
quite prostrate. These bulwarks might be of some use 
in resisting an assault, but would be easily demolished 
by a battery of heavy ordnance. There are two par- 
allel walls, the interior the highest, distant from each 
other perhaps twenty or thirty feet. This space is in 
many places full of rubbish and planted with trees. 
Both walls are surmounted by small turrets, and along 
the outer at short intervals are massive towers, square, 
roimd, and octagonal, which rise forty or sixty feet in 
height. Outside of the towers is a fosse, twenty or 
twenty-five feet wide, faced with stone. It is in some 
places twenty feet deep. In others it is quite filled 
with earth. The sofl which has accumulated in the 
bottom is rich, and a considerable extent is covered 
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with fine wheat. Another portion is planted with fig 
trees, which also thrive well. A company of gipsie; 
were encamped in this ancient fosse, near the Adrian- 
opie Gate. Their filthy, black turbans and tattered 
dreas proved their fi-atemity with the same race in 
more western regions. Their tents were of coarse black 
wool, or hair, and not unlike those of the Bedouins, 
except in form. 

The western walls and towers are among the most 
interesting objects that invite the attention of a trav- 
eller visiting Constantinople. Several of the towers 
have undergone repairs, and some of them seem to 
have been mostly rebuilt. The larger number, how- 
ever, as well as the entire wall, are evidentiy in the 
state in whioh they were formed, upon the transfer of 
imperial power from the Greeks to the Mohammedan 
dynasty. Vestiges of the violence of war, no less than 
of the ravages of time, arc everywhere apparent— par- 
tial breaches in the wall— half-demolished towers re- 
main as they were when Mahomet H. entered the con- 
quered city. Large trees rise from the very summits 
of these stately ramparts. The highest towers are so 
completely covered with running ivy as to conceal the 
masonry very perfectly, and several of them are rent 
from top to bottom, gaping wide and threatening to 
tumble headlong. The venerable, hoary aspect of these 
ancient bulwarks, their vast estent, the rich variegated 
verdure, and overhanging waving foliage, which min- 
gle with shade and half conceal semi-dilapidated mon- 
uments of bygone ages— form altogether one of the 
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moat pictiireaque, historical, and impressive scenes to 
be found in any part of the world. 

The Q-ate of Adrianople, ■wliicli opens into the great- 
cat thoroughfare of the city, seems to have been adorn- 
ed ■with colonnades and other ornamental constructions, 
the fragments of which cover the ground. Cannon 
Gate, memorable as that through wliich the Ottoman 
conqueror entered the town, is upon a high ridge, but 
is not otherwise remarkable. 

Of the Seven Towers, once celebrated as the prisons 
where foreign ambassadors were sometimes confined 
by the Porte, only three are now in existence. These 
have lately been rebuilt — ^two are round, the other is 
octagonal. I was told that the largest is used as a 
powder magazine. The entrance is on the outside of 
the city, through a court enclosed in a high wall of re- 
cent construction, and adapted to the new purposes to 
which the edifices have been devoted. 

This western wall of Constantinople, which extends 
quite across the peninsula, trom the Golden Horn on 
the north, to the Sea of Marmora on the south, I should 
conjecture to be not less than five miles in length. The 
region west of the town swells into gentle hills, but seen 
from any elevated position, a little distant, has the ap- 
pearance of a boundless plain. There are a few gar- 
dens and cultivated fields in sight, but it is mostly a 
waste, affording, however, in the spring and autumn, 
pasturage to iiocka of sheep. Near the wall, and to 
distances extending in some places several miles, this 
is an immense burying ground, crowded with Turkish 
monuments and planted with cypresses. In this neigh- 
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bortood is the Armenian cemetery, which lacks tho 
appropriate ornament of the dark waving cypress, re- 
served by custom, and it ig said by law, to protect and 
beautify the resting-places of the faithful. 

There are five gates in this end of the city, from 
each of which a broad highway has been cut through 
this vast necropolis to different parte of the coimtry. 
Indeed, so vast a space has been devoted to the dead 
around Constantinople, that it is no longer possible to 
respect the sanctity of their abode without interfering 
greatly with the convenience of the hving, and even 
an entire sacrifice of public convenience. Immense as 
the city is, I am quite sure that much more ground is 
occupied by tombs and graves than by the habita- 
tions of the living. The whole country about Constan- 
tinople, Scutari, and Peia, is occupied in this way, and 
a vast number of tombs and burying-grounds are en- 
closed within the walls. In forming roads, streets, 
and in building, it is no longer possible to spare them, 
and one often treads upon causeways or pavements 
made of sculptured grave-stones and monuments. 
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CHAPTER XXVI, 

COKSTAH-TINOFLE. 

We re-enteTed the city at the Seven Towers, and 
passed througli an Armenian q^uartcr in returning to 
the bridge, where we muat leave our horses. The 
housea are of wood, mostly unpainted, and in an al- 
most minoTis condition. Still the occupants are many 
of them rich, and the slovenly and wretched appear- 
ance of their habitations must be ascribed to the cause 
already mentioned— the fear of exciting the envy and 
provoking the rapacity of their oppressors. This dan- 
ger has, I apprehend, nearly passed av. ay, but the ef- 
fect of former days of cruel oppresiion, remain in this 
as in a thousand other instances, m the habits and 
vices of the people. The Armenians impose upon 
their women a bondage leas severe thin the Turks. 
Still their females always appear veiled m public, and 
the lattice that marks the front windows of many of 
their houses, demonstrates that a more domestic and 
private supervision is also maintained. In many of 
their, houses, however, as well as those of the Greeks 
and Franks, a part of the front projects over the street, 
forming a sort of recess in the saloon, with side win- 
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dows, which command a view of all that takes place in 
the street, up and down, as far as it follows a straight 
direction. In this niche the females may be seen seated, 
gaaing eagerly at the passers-by. They sometimes 
draw the curtains which hang before the side-lights, to 
screen themselves from the view of the too curious 
gazer, but usually show no less willingness to be seen 
than to see. This custom ia the natural effect of the 
restraints imposed upon females, and shows at least that 
they are not led to adopt the prevailing custom &om 
any laek of curiosity, which is so natural to the sex, 
and indeed to the species. 

We passed under the arches of the aqueduct of Val- 
ens, which conducts the water for the supply of Con- 
stantinople, from Belgrade, a distance of twelve miles. 
It has a Tuinous appearance, but still answers the pur- 
pose of its erection. It is constructed of unhewn stone 
and mortar. The arches are of brick. It forms a strik- 
ing object when seen from a distance, running along 
one of the most elevated ridges in the city. Through 
a great part of the distance, the water is carried under 
ground in covered channels of masonry and leaden 
pipes. The Turks have added a curious appendage to 
this subterranean portion of the aqueduct. Towers of 
fifteen or twenty feet in height, are erected at short and 
regular intervals, with a basin on the summit, into 
which the water rises by a pipe leading up one side of 
the tower. It immediately descends from this aerial 
reservoir by a second pipe on the opposite side, and 
pursues its hidden way until it is again exalted to an 
interview with the sun and atmosphere by a similar 
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contrivance. It is diffieult to conjecture the object, or 
more probably the mistake in hydraulics which led to 
the adoption of thia novel expedients 

We passed, on our return, through a part of the city 
inhabited by Turks, not much, visited by Franks, a.id 
had some experience of the bigoted hostihty towards 
Christians, which has nearly subsided in Pera and the 
more frequented parts of Constantinople, but which still 
exists in full force in some remote parts of the capital, as 
well as in many provincial towns and villages. I was 
saluted by a stono thrown by a boy, which, howevir, 
did not harm me. Several others struct our horses 
as we passed. They fly with alarm at the least symp- 
tom of resistance or retaliation, though the persons 
who happen to be spectatoi^ of their rudeness, show 
no disposition to restrain them. 

After returning with our horses to the point of de- 
parture near the bridge, and lunehiug at a neighboring 
restaurant, not much distinguished for the attraction 
of cleauliaess, nor far advanced in the European im- 
provements, which are so rapidly transforming every- 
thing Turkish, we returned again towards the central 
parts of the eity, to examine an ancient sarcophagus, 
commonly called that of Theodosia. We passed at no 
great distance from the wall, a large steam mill, re- 
cently erected ic a very substantial manner, unlike 
almost all other private buildings in Constantinople. 

We succeeded in finding the sarcophagus after a 
good deal of difficulty, and threading a multitude of 
narrow, crooked streets. It stands in a small open 
space near a fountain. It is formed of a solid mass of 
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breccia, nine feet in lengtli, four and a half feet wide, 
and, including the lid, which is very thick and solid, 
about six feet in height. The figure of the croas, par- 
tially defaced by the zeal of the crescent, is yet diatin- 
gniafaable upon the sides and top. A hole has been 
broken through one of the ends, and it seems to have 
been used as a reservoir, though at present it holds no 
water. 

This sarcophagus has not the elaborate finish which 
might have been expected from its being devoted to 
the sepulchre of a royal person. Indeed, this circum- 
stance casta some doubt upon its claims to be regarded 
as the sarcophagus of Theodosia. Its form and pro- 
portions, however, are graceful, and it certainly be- 
longa to an age as early as that of the Greek emperors. 

Two or three fragment of large Syenite columns 
are seen at no great distance — a probable indication 
that some elegant public edifice once existed on the 
spot. Several large masses of ancient brick-work also 
are seen in this neighborhood. 

The Lunatic Asylum is distant about a mile and a 
half, near the mosque Solomynia. We were stopped 
by the guard at the door, but were allowed to pass 
upon the promise of giving a bueksheesh, a term as 
common in the Turkish as m the Aiibic langiuge 
It seems to be naturalized in all the languages of the 
Levant. Our ears were at onue aluted with the cl ink 
ing of chains, and the horrors oi the mod hou^e m 
Cairo were suddenly recalled to my ramd I ap 
preached the grated cells and found them occupied by 
brown bears, who seemed h ippy enough m the situi 
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tion, but were chained to guard against mischief and 



After a few minutea spent in examining this menag- 
erie, we proceeded through another gate guarded like 
the firs^ by several soldiers, who also demanded a 
bucksheesh, into another quadrangular court, where 
the lunatics are confined. The building is of a single 
story, being raised two or three feet above the pave- 
ment, and fronting on the court. The windows are 
grated with iron bars, without glass. The doors were 
open, and there are windows in the rear of the cells 
corresponding with those in front. The cells arc of 
course well aired and ventUated. They are also toler- 
ably clean — remarkably so, considering the little atten- 
tion usually paid to this subject in the streets and 
houses of the Turks. Each of the unfortunate inmates 
had a mat with a quilt and blanket for eorerings. A 
water pitcher and a drinking cup or bowl, both of 
coarse red earthenware, were near them. Considerable 
attention has evidently been paid to their comfort and 
health, and nothing is decidedly revolting to the feel- 
ings of the visitor, but the enormous, heavy chains 
with which every one is bound. They are not less 
massive than the chains commonly used in America 
for ploughing and hauling logs. The base links are 
fastened around the neck with a padlock ; the whole 
is twelve or fifteen feet in length, and the end runs 
through the grates, and is secured in the outside of the 
wall. One of the patients was almost entirely naked, 
and seemed wild enough to require strict confinement. 
The rest were perfectly quiet, either silent or chauut- 
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ing in low nielanolioly strains. They looted pensive 
and contemplative, and generally kept their eyes fixed 
upon the floor, or only raised them to take a single 
glance at the stranger. Several of them were smok- 
ing, some were dining, and the provision seemed to be 
plentiful and wholesome. They were respectably clad, 
and the soldiers, aa well aa the citizens, who may have 
been relatives, entered their cells freely, and contem- 
plated their situation with evident tenderness and re- 
spect. They even appeared unusually cheerful— a 
circum.3tance which was probably owing to the high 
veneration in which idiots and madmen are held by 
the Turks, who regard them as the special favorites 
of Heaven. 

10* 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

COFFEE-HOUSES. — THE SEEASKIEB's TOWER 

We next proceeded to tlie long range of coffee- 
houses just outside of the vast courts of the Mosque of 
Solomynia. These coffee-hoi^ses are one of the most 
thronged and favorite resorts of the respectable Turha, 
who spend many hours of the day in smoking, and 
sipping their favorite beverago. The buildings arc of 
one story, and consist of a row of small shops or stalls, 
where the refreshments are kept or prepared, with a 
covered gallery mnning in Jront. These are shaded 
■with trees, and fitted up with divans and elevated 
benches two or three feet high, covered with carpets 
OT mats, and running close to the street near tlie outer 
side of the gallery, where the shade of the trees and 
the fresh air can be most fully enjoyed. 

Here the Turks may always be seen in large num- 
bers, sitting cross-legged, their slippers off, and appar- 
ently buried in listless, thoughtless animal enjoyment. 
They smoke their inamensely long, and sometime; 
tricate and highly curious pipes, with the utmost de- 
liberation. Long pauses follow every puff. The 
smoke rises slowly, and scarcely discolors the atmos- 
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pliere. One Duteliman or German raises a thicker 
and larger cloud of smoke than a score of Turks. 
Scarcely a word, is heard. A single monoajllable, 
uttered in a low voice, or even a sigh, informs the 
watchful publican when the pipe is to be replenished, 
or a cup of coffee, or a glass of water or sherbet is 
wanted. You may observe one of these companies of 
absorbed and scarcely conscious Musselmen for half an 
hour, without seeing a single face lighted up with a 
smile, or indeed betraying any emotion. 

The half-closed and inexpressive eye ttmis slowly 
towards the approaching stranger, and is probably 
riveted upon him in his seat, if his foreign dress and 
air exhibit anything peculiar. On the present occa- 
sion, after taking a cup of coffee, and resting for a few 
minutes, I made some notes with my pencil. This is 
almost the only thing that is capable of exciting the 
curiosity of these phlegmatic people, and this seldom 
fails to rouse tbem from their repose. Several grave, 
turbaned, serious personages immediately put on their 
ahppers, and came close to me, to witness the process 
by which I was attempting to record some of the pecu- 
liarities of their customs and character. They were, of 
course, not the wiser for the examination, and they 
soon returned to their luxurious repose. The Turks 
are not only very curious to examine the writings of 
strangers, but veiy vain of exhibiting their own ability 
to write or to read a manuscript. I have often seen 
men of great apparent respectability make an ostenta- 
tious and rather ludicrous display of their accomplish- 
ments on board steam-boais, and in other public places 
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whore the presence of strangers afforded a temptation 
to such an exhibition. 

This range of coffee-houses was formerly the great 
resort of the opium eaters, of whom so many travellera 
have given graphic, and, as I suspect, rather poetical de- 
scriptions. I repeated my visit to this place, in hopes of 
seemg some remains of this race, but without success ; 
and was repeatedly assured, in answer to inquiries ad- 
dressed to many intelligent Pranks, as well as natives 
of the city, that no such persons at present exist. It 
is said that the freer use of wine and spirits by the 
Turks has produced this change ; but those who have 
enjoyed the most favorable opportunities for obtaining 
accurate information, concur io, declaring that the rep- 
resentations referred to, if not wholly fabulous, are 
grossly exaggerated ; and I did not converse with a 
single individna] who had ever known an opium eater, 
though many professed to have been at much pains to 
obtain correct information on this point. 

The coffee-houses are the great places of congrega- 
tion in Constantinople. They are instead of hotels, 
theatres, ne^va-rooins, and all other places of amuse- 
ment. The number of these establishments is im- 
mense, and they seem always to be well pati-oniaed. 
Many of them are fitted up with much elegance, or 
rather with much gorgeousness— marble foimtains, 
gilded canopies, splendid carpets, ai-e common decora- 
tions. The coffee is served in a very small gilded 
porcelain cup, holding not more than a common wine- 
glass. It is usuaHy very strong, and thick with tl^e 
grounds, which are always found in the bottom of the 
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cup. The Turks used to drink it without sugar, as the 
common people do now ; but the wealthier begin to 
prefer this I'rank inaovation. Milk and cream are not 
used. A cap of coffee with sugar costs hardly more 
than one cent. There is indeed no place where such 
abundance of agreeable refreshments may be had at so 
low a price. Various preparations,— curds, ice-creams, 
&o., — are sold at every corner of the street, and hawked 
through the market places, not only at excessively low 
prices, but of very good quality. 

One of the best views of Constantinople and its en- 
virons is obtained from the Seraskier's Tower, to wbich 
we proceeded from the caiSs of the Solomynia. It 
rises in the centre of a vast enclosure, which embraces 
the different offices and appendages of the Turkish 
War Department, The site is one of tbe most com- 
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manding in the city. Its situati 
tower, standing upon a lofty em: 
160 feet in height. The 
consisting of 180 steps, each about ten inches high. 
Near the summit, the diameter of the tower is enlarg- 
ed, and forms a spacious circular room with windows 
on all sides, from which a view may be had in all di- 
rections. A guard of several soldiers is stationed here, 
and here coffee and other refreshments are served. 

The chief advantage of this point of view over those 
afforded by the tower of Galata, and the mountain in 
the rear of Scutari, consists in its commanding every 
part of Constantinople, Standing upon the high ridge 
about equally distant from Harmora and the &olden 
Horn, the plains Hrh-icb jucline from this ridge both 
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nortli and south are immediately under the eye of ilm 
spectator. Prom Galata half the city is concealed, 
whilst from Bourgaloue the -whole of Scutari is un- 
seen, and the city, too remote as well as too low, is 
seen indistinctly. From the Seraslder'a Tower, Pera, 
Scutari, the harbor and shipping, the Bosphorus as 
high as Buyuk-dere, with all the natural and artificial 
beauty that borders its incomparable shores, as well 
as the Sea of Marmora with its islands, and the vast 
chains of mountains, including the white tops of Olym- 
pus, which bounds the view beyond it, are all seen 
with wonderful distinctness and effect. As to the city 
itself, the eye readily traces the wall in all its vast com- 
pass. The position and form of the baaars, palaces, 
mosques, colleges, and principal khans, are spread out 
aa upon a good map. 

The admirable taste shown by the Turks in choosing 
the sites for their public edifices, is one of the fiist 
things that strike the stranger who visits Constanti- 
nople, hut it can nowhere else bo so fuUy appreciated 
as from the summit of the Seraskier's Tower. Every 
commanding summit either in the city or its precincts, 
and certainly no other spot on earth can have so many 
and so splendid, is occupied by a palace, mosque, or oth- 
er public edifice. Look which way you will, some no- 
ble structure, magnificent both from its simple propor- 
tions and lofty position, arrests the eye, and effectually 
screens all meaner objects, of which there is the great- 
est abundance, from fixed and minute observation. 
Common habitations, too, are marked by the trees, 
which abound in all parts of the city, and impart to it 
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a rural and lovely aspect. Only the red tile-roofe are 
\-isible amongst the overshadowmg foliage. 

The graceful white minarets of the inferior mosques, 
surmounted always with a glittering, golden crescent ; 
and the magnificent domes and loftier towers of the 
principal mosques, which crown the hill tops, rise con- 
spicuous above the vast field of humble edifices, and 
the verdure which half conceals them. Fifteen of 
these noble religious structures crown the graceful 
summits of the peninsula, stretching in a wavinf line 
from St. Sophia, close to the seraglio, to tlie western 
wall of the city, a distance of five or sis miles. Either 
of these fifiecu mosques is decidedly superior to St, 
Paul's church in London, in magnificence of propor- 
tions and position. The beautiful spires of two hun- 
dred smaller mosques mingle on all sides with the dart 
foliage of the tall cypresses, and it is said there are at 
least twice as many more inferior places consecrated to 
Mussel man devotion. 

Most of the buildings belonging to the War Depart- 
ment are of shght and mean construction. They are 
small, made of wood, and some of them nearly ruin- 
ous in appearance. It is surprising that such inflam- 
mable materials should be used when it is so necessary 
to guard against fires. On descending from this tower, 
I observed an immense globular basket, painted red, 
and suspended by a rope from the top. It is of the 
eiae of a small cottage, and is employed, I was told, in 
giving notice of fires. 

Just outside of the high walls that encompass the 
War offices, are long ranges of shops wholly devoted 
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to the sale of vessels and utensils manufactured of 
brass. They are almost exclusively of Turkish work- 
manship, and they exhihit a very creditable state of 
this branch of the arts. The vast extent of the dis- 
trict devoted to this single branch of trade is an im- 
pressive evidence of the great population of the cap- 
ital. These articles are mostly manufactured in the 
city. Many of the workshops are seen near the Gold- 
en Horn, below the bridge. 
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CHAPTER XXVIir. 



TUB BAZARS. 



A WALK of a few minutes "brouglit us to the Baaara, 
a characteristic and, very interesting feature of Con- 
stantinople. They occupy a very large and, central 
region of the city, and form a labyrinth of streets and 
avenues, which a stranger learns to comprehend only 
after frequent visits and careful observation. I never 
attempted to visit them after any particular plan, but 
wandered from one to another as chance or fancy di- 
rected. They are formed of long ranges of small 
shops, and oocupy both sides of a narrow street, -which 
is commonly arched above, so as to form one contin- 
uous arcade. Sometimes a simple awning of mats, or 
a timber roof, is substituted in the less important ba- 
zars, for the stone a^ch. They are hghted by windows 
in the roof. 

The several shops or stalls which are open in front, 
for the exhibition of merchandise on sale, are closed 
at night by light sliding or swinging doors, and the 
whole bazar is closed at an early hour by gates at 
each end, which are opened at a fixed and rather late 
hour in the morning. Each of these baaars is de- 
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voted to some one branch of trade, and is a j 
and independent eatablistment. There : 
numljer of them, but they mostly occupy one region 
of the city. Sometimes several of them radiate from 
a common centre — others branch off as accident or 
convenience may dictate, forming a vast number of 
irregular and bewildering ramifications. The display 
of merchandise is very imposing and brilliant, far sur- 
passing in variety, abundance, and splendor, anything 
I have previously seen in the Levant. Indeed, there 
is nothing equal to it to be seen in London or Paris, 
where a vast amount of business is transacted with 
much less display. 

The ba^sars for the sale of shoes and slippers are 
among the most splendid. They arc more than a 
quarter of a mile in length, and the slippers, which are 
of bright red and yellow leather, and many of them 
richly embroidered with silver and gold, are suspended 
on either side of the street, so as to form an immense 
gallery, radiant on all sides with the most dazzling 
brilliancy. Another splendid range is devoted to the 
exhibition and sale of embroidered muslins, silk shawls, 
and other similar wares. Here, too, is a gorgeous 
spectacle, such as is nowhere else to be seen. A vast 
amount of these glittering wares are consumed here, 
and the art of embroidery seems to have attained a 
high degree of perfection. The fabric upon which so 
much skdl and precious metal are lavished, is com- 
monly coarse and of a veiy inferior quaUty. 

The saddle bazar also exhibits a great profusion of 
articles of the most rich and splendid colors, and re- 
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splendent with gold and silver. Turkisli "bridles are 
always highly ornamented. The reina, instead of sim- 
ple leather, are often composed of some rich stuff, 
pcarlet, yellow, or green, and every part susceptible of 
iiiieh ornament, is bespangled with gold and hung with 
gay silken tassels. The seat of the saddle is usually 
composed of red or blue broadcloth, richly embroi- 
dered. It is, however, upon the ample housing, or 
cloth which covers the whole horse, back of the sad- 
dle, and bangs low down the flanks, that the most at- 
tention is bestowed. It is usually of a gay color, crim- 
son, olive, blue, &c. Long heavy silk tassels are sus- 
pended from the comers and along the lower border, 
and the whole gbtters with silver and gold, embroi- 
dered in bold relief in beautiful and showy figures. 

A Turkish saddle is uncomfortable enough to the 
rider, but nothing of the kind can be more picturesque 
and agreeable than the sight of one of their uoble 
spirited horses, splendidly caparisoned, walking or am- 
bling along the street, bearing a pacha with his retinue 
of footmen before and on either side.* 

* Oraer Paalia, wlio had recently entered the aerviee of the Sal- 
tan, was at that time engaged in autiva service on the frantiers. 
Born of a noble Croat family, ha comraencad his militai'y earaer in 
the service of Austria. In aonseqnence of a quairel with a euperioi' 
offieer, he emigrated to Tuckey, and entered the Ottomim army, 
where his remarkable ability and liie eeryioes procured him o rapid 
i-lvauoement. For fifteen years he has distinguished himself in all 
the straggles which the Ottoman empire has had to euatain. The 
most memorable expeditions were those of Syria in 1844, and still 
later those of Georgia and Kurdistan. During the last, he estab- 
lished erei^where the authority of the Porte, and, as a pledge of 
the submission of the rebels, led as prisoner their chief, Berderlihan 
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A very rich and splendid bazar is devoted to tlie 
trade in furs, of wMch a vast qnantity are used in Con- 
stantinople. This trade appears to be wholly monopo- 
lized by the Armenians, who are likewise principal 
consumers of the artiela Every one who is able, and 
nearly all are so, has his winter garments lined through- 
out with fur. Even in the extremely hot days of June, 
when I experienced the most oppressive heat in per- 
ambulating the streets of this great capital, I constantly 
met with Armenians, and often with Turks, buithcned 
with an ample outer garment of broadcloth — a hind of 
overcoat, reaching the heels, completely lined with 
thick fur. 

They wear it, perhaps, to keep out cold, no less than 
for show, and, moving as they always do, in a slow, 
measured pace, thoy feel the inconvenience of such un- 
reasonable clothing much less than men of a more 
mercurial and bustling temperament would do. 

There is a bazar for calicoes, and another for silks— 
for broadcloths — for red caps— for leather — ^for arms — 
for hardware — ^for haberdashery — for old clothes— for 
carpels — for pipes—for jewellery — ^indeed for almost 
every article which enters largely into the trade and 
consumption of a great capital. The complete separa- 
tion of the different branches of business, forms a very 
striking eharacteristie of all considerable oriental cities. 

Bey, iia Inat representative of the turbuiant feuanlity which had 
beon BO rudely assaulted by Mahmoud. Sultan Abdul-Medjid, more 
merBifiil than Ilia father, pardoned Berderkhan Bay, and reoom- 
pauaed his conqueror, by having a madal struck at the oloae of the 
campaign, with which he decorated his royal person. 
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It is a great convenience to tlie buyer, to find a collec- 
tion of all the wares of which he may wish to purchase, 
in a single locality. It mnst be favorable, one would 
think, to useful rivalry amongst manufacturers, as well 
as to a wholesome competition amongst sellers, to have 
their wares brought into a mart so conspicuous and ex- 
tensive, and subjected to a ready and accurate compar- 
ison with those of all other dealers in the same line. 

The bazars share with the coffee-houses in being the 
principal, and almost the only places of common resort 
in Constantinople. In passing through the streets 
■which, conduct to them, you might imagine yourself in 
the midst of a deserted city. Only here and there a 
solitary individual is moving slowly towaj'ds or from 
these favorite haunts. Pass the open gate, and the eye 
ranges over a living mass of human beings, extending 
the whole length of the street. When the spectator 
happens to be stationed at one of the radiating points, 
from which half a dozen bazars diverge in right 
lines, the spectacle is grand and imposing. Every 
avenue is crowded with men and women, clad in the 
most various, but always the most showy and dazzling 
costumes. The red caps of the men, the snow-white 
veils of the women, who appear in the bazars alone in 
still greater numbers, — ^the flaming robes of cloth, 
silks, and stuffs, in which the gayest and brightest 
colors always predominate, — the long beards, — the 
formal ample tartan, — the red and yellow boot and 
slippers, — the whole mass not rushing to and fro like 
the crowd in Chatham street or Broadway, but moving 
slowly like a funeral pomp, amidst the profuse and 
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brilHant display of merchandise wliicli I have abeady 
described,— such is the scene offered to the eye of the 
visitor, during the greater part of eveiy day, by tha 
bazars of Constantinople, 

It is instructive to contemplate- the calmness and 
dignity with which the Turkish merchant smotes hia 
long pipe, and slureys a scene so calculated to awaken 
his hopes and excite his cupidity. He aits cross-legged 
upon hia carpet, in front of his httle stock of goods, 
ready, if called upon, to rise and wait upon a customer. 
He does not, however, show the shghtest wish to re- 
ceive your patronage, and really seems to have less 
interest than anybody else in the busy scene, 

N^ot so the Jews, who engross the bazars appro- 
priated to the sale of sewing silk, twist, braid and old 
clothes. They take down then- gayest, moat attractive 
merchandise from the shel^ and wayo it before you, 
They entice you to their staUs by the most earnest 
"-stures. They cry out to you in half a dozen lan- 
— Turkish, Greek, Italian, R-ench, English, 
I, of which they are always provided with at 
least a few words. They smile, entreat, and even puU 
you gently by the arm. If you persevere in your 
course, as is always most advisable, some ragged Is- 
raelite is Bui'e to follow you, and offer you his services 
as a guide to the bazars or antiquities. He under- 
stands your language, whatever it may be, and has a 
perfect acquaintance with aU the objects which you can 
possibly desire to visit. 

The hazajs for the sale of rich silks, fura, and jewel- 
lery, are kept by Armenians, who ai-e also much more 
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earnest in quest of cuatomera tliaii Turks, though they 
are honorably distingmshed &om the Jewa by their 
superior dignity and decorum. They are indeed the 
chief merohanta of Constantinople, and nearly all the 
principal business passes through their hands. Most 
of the manufactures too, which require extensive capi" 
tal, are condueted by them. 

Several of the principal bazars seem to have been 
built with a view to guard against fires, which aro so 
frequent and destructive here. -None of them, how- 
ever, seemed to me to deserve the name of fire-ptoof ; 
and some of the most lamentable instances of the loSs 
of life, as well as property, have occurred in these im- 
mense passages, which are always filled with the most 
combustible matter, and have no way of entrance o? 
escape but through the gates at the two extremities. 
These, on some disastrous occasions, having become 
choked with goods and a crowd hastening to escape 
a miserable death, multitudes have been consumed by 
the flames. 
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FIRES IS CONSTAKTIHOPLE. 

June 25. I walked this morning to visit the new 
and splendid Armenian church in the suburbs of 
Pera. We called on our ^way to see a Greek church, 
which, though not entitled to be called splendid, is 
substantially built of stone, and ia every way of very 
respectable appearance, and commodious for public 
worship. It has the usual supply of worthless engrav- 
ings, and pamtings, and tawdry ornaments, which are 
always to be found in churches of this communion. 
It has afforded me much gratification to find that the 
Christians iu the Turkish dominions, fallen as they are 
in morals and spiritua,lity, have yet zeal, as well as 
liberty enough, to build good religious edifices, and to 
maintain with decency the solemnities of pnblic wor- 
ship. The Greeks have a large number of churches in 
Constantinople and its suburbs. They are erected, aa 
in the United States, by voluntary contributions, — a 
source from which a sufficient revenue is derived for 
the maintenance of the clergy, as well as for founding 
schools and charitable institutions for the infirm and 
indigent members of the communion. 
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The Armenian church stands upon the border of 
what ia called the burnt district, a name which it will 
retain only for a hricf period, till a conflagration shall 
give some other portion of thia great metropolis a claim 
to thia distinction. A large tract, variously stated to 
have contfdned from three thousand to six or seven 
thousand, was devastated during the last year by this 
appointed scourge of the Turkish capital * The scenes 
of confusion and distress occasioned by this disastrous 
fire were described to me as unexampled. The great 
frequency of such accidents here has produced a sort of 
indifference and recklessness in the minds of the people, 
whilst the actual occurrence of- conflagration fills the 
public mind with a degree of consternation and despair 
elsewhere unknown on such occasions. 

Thia is the natural result of the inadequate means 
employed here for cheeking the fury of the flames, and 
from the extreme combustibility of the city, which is 
little else but an immense tinder-box, ready to give 
aUment to an ocean of flames at the bidding of a single 

" TheBo fires are resorted to for tlia same ceason that puMie meet- 
ings and petitions are got ap in England— as an expression of tlie 
public diaeontent Towards the close of the year 1851, the national 
feeling agaiuat the aystcm of reform broke out openly, and showed 
itself even in the capital by the barbarous expedient of incendiary 
fires. Three hnndred of the largest houses in Constactiiioplo were 
reduced to ashes, and fifteen hundred houses in Scutari fell, includ- 
ing all the markets, magaainea, and mills, and probably tlio whole 
town would have followed, had it not been for a violent fall of rain, 
which quenched the fire. 

On the iTth of June, 1849, a tremendous confl^ration desolated 
Pera, from the Golden Horn nearly to the Bosphorus, and a subse- 
cjiieut one, a few montlis Intor, left Pera a heap of ruins. 
11 
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spark of fire. When a fire is fairly begun, noliody ex- 
pects to see it suppressed till it has produced extensive 
ruin, and the firemen often begin to demolish houses, 
and take other usual precautions, at a great distance 
from ihe actual theatre of the conflagration. The peo- 
ple having no hope of saving their houses, soon aban- 
don all attempts at it, and limit their efforts to securing 
their furniture and femilies. 

The whole mass of the population, bearing the feeble 
and the aged, and laden mth tlieir domestic goods, ia 
Ttishing from the point of danger, completely blocking 
up the narrow streets. Here they are met by another 
multitude with engines and other appurtenances, has- 
tening from distant places to render assistance. Com- 
panies of mounted policemen arc galloping to the same 
impassable streets, to guard against thefts and other 
disorders. They force their way througli the dense 
masses, with little regard to the safety or aims of the 
crowd. It unavoidably happens that many lives are 
lost, and many more persons arc seriously injured. 

These occasions are said to afford curious illustra- 
tions of the httle sympathy which esista among the 
different rehgious sects, or, as they are more usually 
called, the different nations which compose the hetero- 
geneous population of the Turkish capital. If it is in 
the Jewish quarter that the desolatiug element is, 
Turks and Christians, who have been roused by the 
alarm, retire quietly to their beds, or shops, leaving 
them to manage their own affairs. The Armenians 
show the same indifference to the misfoitunes of the 
Greeks, and vice vm-sa; and the Franks of Galata and 
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Pcra are equally left to tlieir own reaourcea during 
these fr^htful visitations. Personal interest, resulting 
from the ownership of property, or other canses, will 
of course produce many exceptions to this exhibition 
of selflshnesa and bigotry, iDut such, I am well assur- 
ed, is the common usage. 

One is able, in riding or walking through Constan- 
tinople and its populous suburbs, to read the history 
of their calamities in the fresh or antiquated appear- 
ance of the buildings. To be burnt up is the natural 
and expected end of a Turkish house, and to this re- 
sult their structure and arrangement are especially 
adapted. Eents arc enormously high, being calculated 
upon the principle that the average existence of a house 
is seven or eight years. If by any good fortune it es- 
capes tho flames for a longer period, it is reckoned so 
much clear gain to the lucky owner. He must, how- 
ever, be at the expense of making general repairs, as 
the structure, designed only for so brief an existence, 
is built in the slightest manner, and soon begins to fall 
in pieces if spared by the flames much beyond the 
usual term. 

Hundreds, probably more than a thousand houses, 
are now in the course of building in the burnt district. 
Several of these are lofty and spacious, but the mate- 
rial employed in a half dozen of them would not be 
more than adequate to the construction of one substan- 
tial and durable edifice of the same dimensions. The 
most important and massive portions of the framework 
are formed of timber scarcely more than four or six 
inches square, whilst the braces and rafters are either 
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of email poles or aapUiigs, or mere narrow strips of 
incli plant. It ia slightly covered with clap-boards, a 
quarter of an inch in thickness, and two or three feet 
long, often nailed on without planing. The roofs are 
of tiles. One is astonished to ilnd that these frail con- 
structions are not shattered to pieces and blown away 
by the first strong wind. 

They are, however, crowded together, and shelter 
each other. The narrow streets give little play to vio- 
lent winds, and after all one is inclined to modify and 
apply to these tottering -houses the proverb which wHl 
secure them against all other misfortunes in virtue of 
their having been made to be burned. To this ap- 
pointed destiny, the great mass of the houses of Con- 
stantinople have a most observable and gromng adapt- 
ation. The thin weather-hoards twist and crack in the 
sun, become ragged and hang loosely upon the walls, 
and everybody, instead of making repairs, seems pa- 
tiently waiting for the coup da grace of the predestined 
conSagration. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

ARMENIAN CHURCH AND CEMETEEIE3. 

The new Armenian cimrch, the immediate object 
of my morning's walk, ia on the verge of the humt 
district, and its ample courts and solid walla affoidcd 
a shelter to a multitude of persons on the occasion of 
this great disaster, as well as a place of security for 
their effects. This edifice is situated in the centre of 
a large enclosure, formed of high walls, which conceal 
the body of the edifice from the view of those who are 
without. The entrance into this court is secured by 
massive gates, and the whole has the appearance of a 
strong fortress. The church is of ample dimensions, 
beautiful proportions, and. solid architecture, and, to 
my taste, better adapted in its style and arrangement 
to the purposes for which a place of Christian worship 
should be consecrated than any I have seen in the 
Levant 

The entire structure ia composed of solid marble — 
the walls are very thick — and the roof consists of an 
immense arch, which springs from their summit. Mas- 
sive joists, cased in wood, run across the body of the 
edifice, to aid the walls in resisting the pressure of the 
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vast weigit which rests upon them. The galleries in 
Armenian chnrehes are particularly devoted to females, 
though I have often seen them in the body of the edi- 
floe. There are three galleries in this church, rising 
one above another across the end remotest from the 
altar. The first ia roomy and convenient, but the 
third can hardly be less than fifty or sixty feet above 
the pavement; and as far as hearing is concerned, its 
occupants might as well be on the top of the house. 
There are no pews or seats. The Armenians kneel 
upon the pavement, which is always provided with 
mats or carpets, and sit in the same place, cross-legged 
in the Turkish manner. So, at least, I have always 
seen them accommodated in the churches. A few pic- 
tures, of no merit as works of art, are suspended above 
the altar and on other parts of the walls, and a good 
supply of lamps, for illuminating the edifice, hang a 
few feet above the floor. 

The spacious court around the chui-oh, like the in- 
terior, is paved with large slabs of marble. These, 
and the entire mass of materials employed in the erec- 
tion of this fine edifice, are tomb-stones taken from an 
Armenian cemetery. On many of the large slabs em- 
ployed in the court the inscriptions still appear, though 
all the stones have been di-esaed anew in order to fit 
them for then' present use. A good deal of opposition 
was made to this desecration, as it was called, of the 
monuments of the dead. The time, however, has 
come when the living and teeming population of this 
vast metropolis are compelled to encroach upon the 
countless and interminable cemeteries which environ 
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ihein on every side, and assert their superior claim to 
the occupancy of the surface of the earth, 
nothing better can be done with the antiijuated i 
menta that literally cover and encumber the j 
adjacent to Constantinople, than to employ them in the 
erection of churches. It is even possible that the more 
thoughtful worshippers will derive useful moral les- 
sons from these "sermons in stones," 

Armenian burying-grounds are to be found in all 
directions around the city. One large and important 
one, which I viaited, is a little north of Pera, upon a 
hill which commands a noblo view of the Bosphorus 
and Constantinople. It is thinly shaded with large, 
spreading trees, and contains many tombs and other 
monuments, of chaste design and good execution. 
They are not unlike the memorials seen ia an Ameri- 
can or English cemetery. 

Their massive solidity particularly strikes the visi- 
tor who approaches the spot, as I did, through the vast 
Turkish burying-ground, which stretches from the 
Bosphorus along the north side of Topana and Pera 
almost to the one just described, belonging to the 
Armenians. Here the monuments axe all slight and 
frail. Marbles six feet in height are only eight inches 
wide, and one or two thick, and they are chiselled with 
the most fragile tenuity, in order to give them the 
form of the human head and neck. These are unfit 
for building the walls, or even for paving the courts of 
churches; but they are temptingly convenient for 
bridging a wetweathcr stream, or forming a hasty 
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causeway over a mud-hole, for which loss lionorahl( 
parpoaes they are often used. 

The Armenian monuments are covered with the 
usual inscriptions inthch- own language, commemorat- 
mg, as we who cannot read them may safely conclude, 
the dignities and virtues of the departed, in the spirit 
of vanity or affection which dictate such things in all 
places and ages. In another respect, however, they 
are quite peculiar. Upon many of the monuments the 
iuatruments of the trade followed hy the deceased in 
his life-time are conspicuously sculptured. On one 
stone is seen the hammer and knife of the shoemaker, 
—on another, the tailor's shears. On one I saw the 
anvil and hammer of the blacksmith. 

A plough of primitive form, attached to a yoke, was 
the coat of arms which pointed to the restmg-place of 
the peasant — whilst an inkstand and pen, which are 
sculptured upon many tombs, denote the truly Arme- 
nian vocation of accountant and scribe. There is 
somethmg touching in these simple memorials, and it 
is impossible not to admire the true independence and 
good sense, which is not ashamed to proclaim in a way 
so public and enduring, that honored parents and be- 
loved relatives lived by handicraft employments. It 
is said that some have carried this peculiarity so far as 
to sculpture upon the tomb the instruments of punish- 
ment by which their relatives have been executed for 
alleged cximea I did not meet with any instances of 
this Idnd, though I took some pains to discover evi- 
dences of a usage so very curious. 
Armenian funerals are attended with some pecuhar 
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rites, the most interesting of whicli is the taking leave 
of the deceased, immediately before the interment. It 
is usual on such occasions to give the most unrestrained 
indulgence to expressions of grief, -which are said often 
to be heart-rending. I had no opportunity of witness- 
ing such a scene, but I often saw evidence of the strong 
propensity of the Armenians to linger about the graves 
of their deceased relatives and friends. 

Dr. Walsh, who enjoyed many advantages for be- 
coming acquainted with their views upon this and other 
subjects, says that they believe themselves to hold 
spiritual converse with the departed, which is the prin- 
cipal cause of these visits to their tombs. With what- 
ever views they pay these visits, it is certain that the 
burying ground is their favorite resort, where they 
spend many of then- spare hours. , Whole families, 
parents and little children, may be seen gathered 
around a tomb in silence and seriousness, or in ani- 
mated and joyous converse. The grave slab is often 
their mat, and often the table upon which they spread 
the cake, fruit, and wine for their fiSte champetre. I 
have seen it too employed as a card-table, where the 
idle or profligate play for piastres, hour after hour. 
All the burying grounds, Turkish, Jewish, and Chris- 
tian, are chief places of pubhc resort. If this custom 
were not so common in other parts of the East, I might 
conclude that it originated here, from the vast number 
and extent of the cemeteries, which hardly leave any 
other places for pubhc promenades and sports. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



A.VY YARD. 



After my Teturn from the dmrches, I paid a visit 
to the Sultan's navy yard. Nothing can be finer for 
the purpose of building and rcpairiEg ships, or of being 
made the maritime depot of a great nation. It is upon 
the G-olden Horn, which here forms a large bay on the 
Pera shore, a Httle above the floating bridge. The 
water is of sufficient depth to alFord good anchorage 
for ships of the line, in water close to the shore. It is 
perfectly sheltered from all winds, and though almost 
in the heart of the capital, is completely removed from 
all interference with merchant vessels, which moor just 
below the bridge; whilst public vessels pass through 
the draws, of which there are two, into the harbor of 
the navy yard, immediately above it. We passed un- 
der one of the draws in a caique, the only craft which 
passes beyond this Umit. 

In approaching the landing-place, near the gate of 
the arsenal, as the vast enclosure of the navy yard, 
with its contents, is usually called, we passed by some 
old ships of war, the remains of the fleet destroyed by 
the allies at Navarino. They are in a state of decay-— 
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several of tbem have been broken for tlieir timber and 
other materials ; and the rest, including an immense 
vessel of, I believe, one hundred and twenty gun?, 
must soon share the same fate. One would think that 
the perpetrators of that outrage on the dignity and in- 
dependence of tke Ottoman empire, would be anxious 
to see these interesting memorials of their blind and 
criminal policy, completely annihilated. This wish 
^■ill be consummated long before the disastrous con- 
sequences of that breach of good iaith will cease to 
operate disastrously upon Turkey and all Europe. 
Russia should be excepted, wMcli is likely to reap the 
whole harvest of a crime, in the perpetration of which 
she acted only a secondary part. 

From the moment of the destruction of the Turkish 
fleet, which dismembered the Sultan's empire, and by 
its moral influence doomed it to inevitable weakness 
and ultimate extinction, the question of the East, as it 
is compendiously called, has been the first and the 
most difficult in European politics. It is becoming 
every day more complicated and unmanageable, and 
will only find its solution in the annihilation of the 
Ottoman empire, and probably in a general continental 
war.* As a moral question, the Christian may con- 

* The real object of dispute, aaya an English writer in 1853, is at 
present the empire of the Eaat, and the first place in tlie East. Eng- 
land and Russia alone aspire to that. England does so reluctantly 
and nnconBciously, perhaps. But still the power whose flag floats 
at Peshawur and in Pegn, in the islands of Borneo anil Canton — this 
is the power which the Russians look on as their rival ; and with 
whom principally they seem to desire at the present moment to try 
a fall. England, in fact, pretends to dispute with Russia the empire 
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template sach changes with hope, but its political as- 
pect is certsiinly fraught with fear&] omens. What 
good has been done by the battle of Navariuo? 
Greece, too -weat to be independent, and too corrapt 
and ignorant for freedom and self-government, has 
become virtually a province of Eussia, imder a stupid 
king, whoBo rule is decidedly more oppressive than 
that of the Turk. 

The Pacha of Egypt, the sternest and most terrible 
tyrant known to history in the last thousand yeare, 
acting upon the policy sanctioned by Europe at Navar- 
ino, has wrested Egypt, Syria, and Arabia from Tur- 
key ; and the allies, having robbed Tnrkey of the ele- 
ments of her natural and moral power, are now labor- 
ing to counteract her irresistible tendency to ruin by 
the arts of diplomacy. They perceive that they have 
demolished the only natural and efficient barrier to the 
dangerous power of Euesia, which can only reahze her 
ambitious schemes by pushing the limits of her vast 
empire to the Bosphorus and the Dardauelles.* 

of Asia, and the pai-amonat influence in Europe. Thus tlia straggle 
tiat is now oommanoing, and of wliieh the present oantuiy will not 
see the end, ia for no less thnn tlio Bupremacy oyer two quarters of 
the globe." 

• " Though the establishment of the Tnrta in Europe is uow of sach 
reapeotsble antitiuity, that its fourth and perhaps fated eeBtenary 
drawH nigh, and though theb i-ighfa of dominion have acquired a 
title beyond that of more prescription, yet the nation iteelf is still 
only "enemaped" on its conquests. Thay have never comported 
themaelres either politically or socially, as if they anticipated ia 
Europe any continuiog home. Ottoman legends relate how a belief 
arose, even in tlie vei-y hour of conquest, tliat tlie batmer of the cross 
woiild Bgda be Bome day carried to the brink of the Straits ; and it 
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Wc experienced some difficulty in getting admitted 
into the Navy Yard, an order having been issued by 
the chief of this department, that no stranger should 
for the present be allowed to see it. The reason of 
tHs order is supposed to be tlie derangement of the 
estabhshment, from some late changes in the adminis- 
tration. The sentinel at the gate denied us admission, 
and refused the proffered buctsheesli -witli a decision 
as unusual aa it was discouraging. "We inquired for an 
American known to Mr. H., who was lately employed 
in one of the shops, and were allowed to accompany the 
soldier who went into the enclosure to look for him. 

This gave us opportunity to look at several inter- 
esting objects. The American, however, was no long- 
er there, and our guide was leading us, in spite of our 
attempte to turn to the right and left, directly back to 
the gate by which we had entered. We fortunately, 
however, met a Greek physician, who had .been ad- 
mitted to see a sick man, and contriving to send back 

our soldier with his fee, we aecompanied Dr. ■ 

through the establishment. It has the usual appurten- 

13 said tJiat this misgiving ia ttaoeaHe in the eeleotion of the Asiatic 
shore for the final reating-plnoa of true believers. It is certain, too, 
that from the flrflt definite apparition of the Russian empire, tLey 
instinctively recognized the antagonista of Fate. Europe had hard- 
ly learned the titles of the Czar, when the gaze of the Porte was un- 
easily directed to the new metropolis on the Seva ; throughout the 
whole oomitry, notwithstanding its chequered incidente, the impres- 
sion was never weakened ; and to this day the inhabitants of Ooq- 
stantinople point out the particular gate by which the Muscovite 
troops are to enter the City of Promise,"— ^i/mittrj/. Eeum, Jaiu 
IB50. 
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ancea. There is an cxteusiye saw-mill, worked by 
steam, a rolling-mill to prepare copper for sheathing 
vessels, a foundry for cannon and ' maehiceiy to bore 
them, and a shop for the construction of boilers for 
steamboats. Wo saw an enormous copper-boiler, near- 
ly completed, the second which has been attempted 
hero. The machinery, which is from England, is very 
flno, and works admirably. Several of the workmen 



We also saw a beautiful inclined plane, constructed 
of marble, with the appliances necessary for building a 
first-claas ship of war. Thia, with most of the im- 
provements of this fine establishment, is the work of 
Mr. Ehodes, an American gentleman, who was until 
recently employed as principal naval architect of the 
Turkish government. Many of their finest vessels, 
which are said by good judges to be equal to any in 
the world, are constructed under his orders. He de- 
served and enjoyed in an eminent degree the confidence 
of the late Sultan, who was both his patron and Mend 
and many attempts to injure him by intrigue, made 
during the life of Mahmoud, were signally unsuccess- 
ful. They have been renewed, however, with more 
effect under his youthful successor, and Mr. Rhodes 
has recently thought it due to his self-respect to resign 
his post and return to his native country. The Sultan 
has some foreign officers in his naval service, whose 
personal and national feelings were too deeply wound- 
ed to permit an American to enjoy quietly a station so 
important and conspicuous in the Turkish marine,* 

* " Tlio loat amiiversniy of the bivth-day of Washington (1854) wiia 
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The carpenters and other operatives work under the 
thick shade of a fine grove of trees, impervious, or 
nearly so, to the rays of the sun, whilst they admit a 
free eirculation of air, — an arrangement, in this climate 
at least, where the sky is commonly serene, very supe- 
rior to the close and dusty shops where such labor is 
usually performed. 

I heard a pleasing anecdote of a change which has 
heen introduced into tho administration of this estab- 
lishment since the publication of tho Hatti SherifE 
The IWkish government, instead of obtaining timber 
for building ships of war by purchasing it at tie mar- 
ket, or by sending its agents to cut it down in the for- 
ests, has long been accustomed to make upon the vil- 
lages of certain parts of the country a demand for a 
prescribed quantity of oak and pine, to be delivered 
at the public dep6ts. Like everything else in this un- 
happy, mi^ovemed country, this usage gave rise to 
abuses, by which the various fimctionaries contrived to 
enrich themselves. It commonly happened, when the 
poor peasants, torn from their rural occupations at the 
most unpropitious time, brought their quota of timber 
to tiie depot appointed, that the officer having charge 
of the business refused to receive it, under the pretext 

obaerveii in. Constantinople, for the first time, with impoaing cere- 
monies. In tlie harbor were several Turkish, English, French, Dutch, 
and Austrinu vessels of war; iilso the U. S. sMp Levant. In. tlie 
morning, onoh ship displayed the American ensign at Uie masthead. 
At noon the Levant firad a salute of twantj-one guns, whieh wab 
immediately followed by a similar salute from all the other ships of 
war in port In tlie afternoon, Captain Turner of the Levant had 
a party on board his ship." 
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tiiat it was not of the description called for "by the or- 
der of government. The peasants must return to the 
mountains for another supply, which was liable to a 
similar condemnation, heaidcs the certain ruin that 
must come upon their domestic affairs from such pro- 
tracted absence. In order to ostricate themselyes from 
this perplexity, it was usual for these poor people to 
give a bribe to the oificer to induce him to receive the , 
tribute, which, as being condemned, they must also de- 
liver for a mere nominal price. 

This abuse exists no longer. The government buys 
its ship-timber at the market price at a much dearer 
rate, to be sure, than formerly, but without oppressing 
ita helpless subjects. Such practical effects of the new 
system of reform are gratifying proofi of the sincerity 
of the government, and excite a hope that the system 
may be efficiently carried out in all departments of the 
administration. 

Alter leaving the navy-yard, we went to visit a 
ruinous edifice near the west wall of Constantinople, 
commonly known as the palace of Constantino. It has 
a first and second story, and consists of three or four 
arched rooms, now occupied as a wretched dwelling. 
There are some columns of very bad execution, and of 
no order of architecture. A fragment of Greek in- 
scription inverted is shown upon a broken stone. 

The building is not Turkish, but it seems to have 
little claim to the character commonly assigned to it. 
It has the appearance of a Genoese structure, being 
composed of a mixture of brick and stone. The city 
did not extend so far west in the days of Constantine, 
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and ittailt by Um at nil, it ™a a oonntry Tilla. The 
modern oocupants are Spaniuli Jews, a half dozen at 
least of whom, all women, fell into a high qnarrcl, 
wMel, as well as we ootad nndeistand it, coneerned 
their lespeotiTe rights to show the premises to stran- 
gers, and the proper ownership of the gratnitj we were 
eipeoted to male. We were ready to depart before 
they had settled these difflenlt qnestions, and they 
turned npon ns with Bnch earnestness, and eyen fury, 
that we wore compelled to nBe some yiolenoe to reseuo 
ourselves. I ncyer heard more inharmonioits voices, 
saw woman apparently more degraded and dis- 



nor 
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CHAPTEll XXXII. 



HOWLING DEBVI 



RsTURinNG to the Grolden Horn, we took a boat to 
the northern termination of tlic bridge, and walked 
tbroT:^!! the extensive biirying-ground which stretohes 
thence to the tower of Galata. It is an inclined plane, 
eloping towards the south, and in this part, nnlike 
most Turkish cemeteries, nearly bare of trees. The 
hour was 1 P. m., and the rays of the sun, which shone 
with intense brilliancy, reflected by the naked sand and 
the tomb-Btones, produced a burning, stifling heat 
altogether" intolei^able. I reached my apartment pant- 
ing for breath, and quite overwhelmed ; and it was not 
until after a repose of several hours that I was able to 
prosecute the engagements to which the afternoon had 
been allotted. 

The temperature of Constantinople ia subject to great 
extremes, at least so far as I was able to judge from 
experience. The nights were invariably cool. I even 
thought I could perceive a kind of mountain chilluiess 
in them. Duriag the day the fiery heat of the sun, 
which acts viith immense power, is tempered by a 
northerly wind, which blows down the Bosphorus 
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from the Black Sea. It begins to be felt by eigbt or 
nine o'clock, A. jr., and before afternoon beeomes a 
gfJe, agitating the water in tbe harbor to auch a de- 
dree, that a passage in a caaque to Scutari, or even to 
Constantinople, becomes an adventure. It is only in 
the streets, and in such sbeltered places as the ceme- 
tery of Galata, that great inconvenience is experienced 
from the heat of the sun. In passing from one of 
these glowing localities to some considerable elevation, 
or an open space where the Euxiue breezes are enjoy- 
ed, a change is experienced almost aa violent as that 
which is felt on leaving a heated parlor- to encounter 
the keen northern blasts of an American winter. These 
vicissitudes, however, seem to produce no bad effect 
upon the health of the people of Constantinople. I 
was told by a physician, whose professional pursuits 
have made Him well acquainted with tbe subject, that 
a residence here during tbe warm season is not only 
free from all danger, but often decidedly salutary to 
the more delicate pulmonary patients. The rest of the 
year he considers pernicious to this class of persons, 
from the prevalence of damp chilling winds, accompa- 
nied often with profuse rains, and occasionally with 
extreme cold. 

At 3. p. M., I went with a number of friends to Scu- 
tari, to witness the performance of a strange sect of 
Mohammedan fenatics, called the Howling Dervisea. 
They occupy convents, are wholly consecrated to relig- 
ious observances, and possess considerable estates, the 
gift of zealous Mnsselmen for the maintenance of these 
establishments. I had no means of learning wbat are 
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the diatinguialiing dogmas and more private duties of 
this sect, but they have on Thursday of each week an 
open exhibition of what, I suppose, they would call 
their public worship. It is regarded as one of the sights 
of Constantinople, and few strangers omit to visit it 
at least once during even a short stay in the capital. 
Their chape! of exhibition is nearly a mile from the 
landing-place in Scutari. "We passed through an outer 
court into a large sctuare room, a convenient space 
upon two sides being separated from the rest by a low 
wooden railing for the use of spectators. Some rude 
musical instruments and some old dirks or short swords 
were suspended in the area devoted to the religious 
performances. The latter, it is said, are sometimes 
used by the more fanatical of the fraternity to inflict 
wounds upon themselves by way of penance, which 
they regard as highly meritorious. The dervises, thirty 
or forty in number, stood in rows on three sides of the 
area appropriated to their performance. They were 
about to recommence their exercise, which are occa- 
sionally suspended for a few minutes for the purpose 
of taking breath. 

The fourth side was occupied by a number of per- 
sons who were not dervises, but seemed, from the great 
deference paid them, to be distinguished personages, 
who countenanced the fraternity by their presence. I 
observed one of them, after some time, lay aside a part 
of his dress, and take a part mth the rest as a kind of 
amateur performer. These persons were seated on 
sheep-skins, covered with long wool dyed bright scar- 
let color. Near the centre of the room sat a dervise, 
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also upon a scarlet fleece, wiio appeared to be a cMef- 
tain in tbo fraternity, and on this occasion he opened 
their exercises by setting up a low, dull chant. In this 
he -was accompanied by the dervises standing around 
the room, who, at the same time, commenced a slow 
and measured motion of the body, backwards and for- 
wards, the feet alone remaining immovable. By im- 
perceptible degrees the chant became more loud and 
quick, and with it the movements of the devotees cor- 
responded. The hand described a longer arc, with 
perpetually increasing velocity. Each of the perform- 
ers might be likened to arcvolving pendulum inverted. 
The resemblance ceased, bowcveri when, at the end of 
a quarter of an hour, the more supple and active nearly 
struck their foreheads against the pavement, and it be- 
came impossible to bend eo low in the opposite direc- 
tion, without losing their balance and ialling headlong. 
Nothing could exceed the violence of gesticulation and 
preternatural energy with which they riow performed 
these exhausting evolutions. 

The heat of the day was extreme, and aU were lit- 
erally drenched with perspiration. Every muscle and 
fibre was called into play, and labored with observable 
and fearful effort. The eyes half closed and turned 
upward, rolled swiftly and frantically. The chant, 
which grew every moment more quick and loud, 
seemed at least to proceed not from the lungs, but 
from the lower viscera, which visibly struggled and 
agonized in sustaining this vocal accompaniment. 
These profound, abdominal notes, painfully loud and 
piercing, though half-stifled in their emission, would 
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more properly give the name of grunting than of liowl- 
ing dervises to theae deluded people. Now and then, 
however, the strained voice brote away from its im- 
prisonment, and fell upon the ear of the spectator in 
ahrill, frantic tones, which might without impropriety 
be called streaming or howling. 

The chief, who led the performance from hia seat 
on the 8Ci:]et iieece, seemed less moved than any one 
else, but he labored with all the arts of which long ex- 
peiieace had made him a most perfect master, to work 
up the feelings of the perforniers to the highest pitch, 
and increase their already dangerous excitement into 
absolute frenzy. He artfully varied his chant, and 
made it more rapid, low, and piercing. He looked 
with approving sanctimonious smiles upon the most 
extravagant and rapt of the throng. He occasionally 
clapped his hands, and several times broke out into 
stirring appeals and exhortations. An instrument of 
music, a rude tambourine, occasionally poured in its 
hoarse, thrilling notes. 

"With several of the dervises the performance ended 
in convulsions, a result which seemed to be expected 
as well as desired, for two or three persona who took 
no part, stood watching for such cases, and hastened to 
receive the falling victims in their arms. They carried 
them to the vacant area in the middle of tlic hall, and- 
employed friction, and striking the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet to restore them. The first 
unfortunate returned in a few minutes to his place 
and devotions, which soon brought on a return of 
spasms. 
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There tvas one poor ianatic wlio jittracted peculiar 
attention by his general appearance, and the superior 
frenzy to which he attained. He wore a dark filthy 
dreas. nis hair and beard coal black, were long, thick, 
and bushy. At every vibration it waved in the air, 
and lashed the faces and eyes of those next Mm, as 
with a whip of scorpions, then falling over Ma own 
face and breast, quite hid them from our sight. A 
withered arm frightfully scarred and distorted, wMch 
he kept bare, and awingmg through the air like a club, 
added to the really frightful appearance of this fanatic, 
He outstripped all Ms fraternity in extravagance, and 
at length leaping from his place, pitched headlong 
upon the pavement in strong convulsions. Every 
nerve and muscle was strained and distorted to the 
utmost, and his head and feet were brought almost in 
contact by the violence of his distortions. The usual 
means were resorted to for his recovery. The chief 
men came forward and kissed Mm, or rubbed their 
beards over his filthy fece. 

One who came in after the ceremonies began, and 
was received with the most profound respect, came 
and breathed upon him again and again. This man, 
as I understood, is a great santon, who works miracles, 
and a number of children were brought at intervals of 
the performance to obtain his blessing. He took them 
in Lis arms, laid his hand upon their bosoms, and, in- 
clining his head, breathed upon their faces. The eon- 
vTilsions of the fanatic, however, were too strong to 
yield to such remedies, though often repeated, and, 
after waiting a considerable time to sec him restored I 
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left the place whilst he was yet struggling in the amis 
of three or four of the dervises. 

It was a strajige sight I had been looking upon, and 
etrange sounds conspired with it to put my brain in a 
whirl. My nerves had suffered greatly from witness- 
ing such a scene, and I retu-ed thanking G-od for the 
light of the Gospel of His Son. The Mohammedans, 
of whom a large number were spectators of this scene, 
evidently regarded it with the deepest reverence. Sev- 
eral of them occasionally advanced to the arena and 
took part in the exercises, but without attaining or ap- 
parently aspiring to the perfect absorption and irenay 
which the practised and highly excitable nerves of the 
initiated enabled tiem to command, or, more properly 
rendered unavoidable. Some half a dozen small boya 
also participated in the exercises. They seemed to be 
in training as noviciates. 
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THE SULTAN". 



June 26tii. This day, Friday, is the Mussiilman 
sabbath. The public institutions are all closed, and 
other objects and places usually visited by travellers, 
if they ai'C kept wholly or chiefly by Turks, are inac- 
cessible. Without adverting to this fact, mth which 
I was well enough acquainted, I proceeded to the city, 
at an early hour, with a view of examining some ob- 
jects of minor interest, which I Lad ovetlooked or 
omitted in former excursions. A shabby, dirty Jew 
soon forced himself upon us as a guide, professing, as 
usual, to know everything, and to be able to secure us 
admission to whatever we might desire. 

We followed him for some time without succeeding 
in getting access to anything, and aiter losing two hours 
or more, crossed the Golden Horn to Topana, having 
arranged to visit a mosq^ue whei-e the Sultan with his 
suite was expected to be present. At this hour of 
the day, every Friday, the Sultan is accustomed to 
perform his devotions in one of the mosques of Con- 
stantinople or its vicinity. It affords a favorable op- 
portunity to see him and His principal officers, civil and 
12 
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militaiy, of wliicli all strangera commonly avail them- 
selves. When the mosque selected for the daj is upOQ 
the shore, the royal visit is made in barges. On other 
occasions the Sultan and hia court are mounted on 
horseback, and the display of fine horses and gay equip- 
ages is said by those who have witnessed the scene to 
be very imposing. Notice is given in the morning of 
the mosque selected for the day, and travellers obtain 
information from the boatmen of Topana, who are 
usually employed on these expeditions. 

We found, on making inquiry of the watermen, that 
the royal visit to-day was to be paid to a mcsqiie on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphonm, distant about eight 
miles. It was already 9^ A. M., and wo had to contend 
against the wind as well as the strength of the cnrrent. 
We took a cai'quo carrying two men and four oars. 
These boats are very long and narrow, of a very light 
and peculiar conatruetion. Their form is often com- 
pared to that of a swallow. They more resemble an 
egg divided longitudinally, with the ends much elon- 
gated, and made very shaip. 

The boatmen occupy the centre of the boat, and 
when no passengers are on board, the prow appears 
very low, and is often submerged when the water is 
rough, whilst the st«m rises several feet above the 
water. The passengers, who sit back of the rowers, 
restore the equilibrimn, and the cai'quc appears only to 
touch the water by a few feet of the middle of its sharp 
keel. There is a fore and quarter deck, which cover 
a half or two-thirds of the entire length of the boat, 
and the utmost care is requisite in taking one's place not 
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to overturn it If alone, one must occupy the middle, and 
ftvoid any inclination of the body to the right or left. 
When more than one person is on board, still greater 
Care is necessary to preserve the equilibrium of this 
most unsteady and ticklish of aquatic vehicles. So 
many precautioua are apt at first to produce a little 
apprehension for one's safety, which is increased rather 
than diminished by the timed and measured move- 
ments of the men. When, however, everything is 
properly adjusted, and the fcaU bark is carefully dis- 
entangled from the vast fleet of small craft that is al- 
ways to be seen about the wharf, nothing can exceed 
the beauty of its movements or the strength and dex- 
terity of the boatmen. 

The long, sharp beat, cuts the waves with incon- 
ceivable fiicility, and the graceful caique, gently rising 
and falling with the heaving sea, glides along like the 
playful flight of a swallow through the air. The oars 
are of a form as peculiar as the boat. The paddle is 
light and elastic, but the handle swells into a thick 
mass, just below the hands, in order to balance the 
longer end, which plays in the water. To effect thia 
with the utmost exactness, holes are ofien bored in the 
handle and filled with lead. The gunwale and benches 
of the caiques are commonly ornamented with carving, 
which is certainly rude enough, and sometimes a sen- 
tence of the Koran is inscribed in Turkish characters. 
Our boatmen on the present occasion were Greeks, who 
are seldom seen on the Bosphorus, being mostly em- 
ployed in plying between Constantinople and the 
island and coasts of the sea of Marmora, for which 
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larger boats are ixsed. They proved to be aa flne fel- 
lows as ever pulled at an oar, and carried us at a rapid 
rate towards the place of our destination. 

Aa we approached the new palace, on the European 
side of the Bosphorus, the present residence of the Sul- 
tan, we had the mortification to see the royal cortege 
leave the wharf with a speed which bade deflanoe to 
all competition. Pacing near the palace, I had an- 
other opportunity of admiring the beautiful architec- 
ture and graceful proportions of its immense fagade, 
adorned with two lofty gates of unparalleled elegance, 
and with nearly one hundred marble columns. 

Just aa we were opposite the fortress, west of tlie 
palace, we were startled by the loud report of artillery. 
A great number of guns were discharged in cLuick suc- 
ceasion. It was the customary salutation to the Sultan, 
who was more than half a mile in advance. The same 
order was observed at the other forts, of which we 
passed half a dozen. The salutation was reserved till 
the Sultan was removed out of the reach of all liarm, 
even bad the guns been loaded with ball. This delay, 
I believe, is not usual elsewhere, but it is well devised 
to secure the honored personage from the painful shock 
of such repeated discharges of artillery. 

The gay Ottoman flag was flying everywhere, and 
soldiers with military music were paraded along the 
shore, to add pomp and dignity to the scene. We 
were left so fast by the royal caiques, that we began to 
feel some apprehension of being too late for the spec- 
tacle. A multitude of boats, however, were going in 
the same direction, and we presumed to the same place. 
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One of tliem bore a pacha, who was not hkely to com- 
mit so important an error as to time, and our Greeks 
perceiving that we should feel secure against disap- 
pointment whilst in such company, strained every 
nerve to prevent the pacha's hoat, which was worked 
hj three men and sis oars, from passing ua. It waa a 
perfect race for several miles. The Turks were ashamed 
of heing outstripped hy a boat of such inferior preten- 
sions, and the Greeks were evidently impelled by na- 
tional pride, and their undying hatred for the Turk, 
not less than by a wish to gratify their customers. 

I never saw men in any circumstances make greater 
exertions. They threw off all their clothes btit the 
shirt, which was drenched with perspiration. I waa 
gratified to find, on reaching the point opposite the 
mosque where we were to turn across the Bosphorus, 
that we were still in advance two or three boats' length. 
Here our noble fellows slaokoncd their oars, and al- 
lowed their fiiirly beaten antagonists to pass them. A 
■point of etiquette had occurred, and they feared to take 
precedence of a high public functionary in approaching 
the landing-place. Not a word wsis said, not even a 
smile was seen, but the satisfaction of our men was 
evident and excessive, and we did not fail to congratu- 
late them upon their achievement in a manner more 
undisguised than they would have thought it prudent 
to employ. 

The Sultan was in the mosque, which was about 
forty yards from the edge of the water. The interven- 
ing space was filled with soldiers and curious specta- 
tors, including many Franks, who, like oui^elves, were 
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waiting in well chosen positions to see tlie object of 
tlicir expedition, as he should retire from the place of 
prayer. 

We were kept waiting fifteen or twenty minutes, 
which afforded iis opportunity to examine the splendid 
caiques which were moored at the wharf There were 
six royal barges, besides a multitude belonging to mil- 
itaiy and other officers. The two largest bore the Sul- 
tan and his ministers, and four of smaller dimensions 
seemed to be designed as guard-boats, two sailing be- 
fore, and two behind, the royal caiques, These were 
of the most graceful form and splendid decorations. 
They mi^st have been nearly eighty feet in length, and 
each was rowed by two or four men, selected for their 
size and youth, no less than for dexterity and strength. 
They were uniformly dressed in loose trousers, and a 
long shirt, with very broad flowing sleeves, all perfects 
ly white and clean, and confined at the waist with a 
girdle. The prow and stern were very lofty, rising 
many feet above the water, and, like every other part 
of the boat, were literally covered with gold. 

The Sultan's seat was on a sort of quarter-deck, cov- 
ered by a canopy, of which the frame-work was gilded, 
and the covering of scarlet broad-cloth, and hung with 
curtains of scarlet silk velvet, deeply bordered and 
fringed with gold. The cushions were richly embroid- 
ered with gold, and the deck was covered with a sump- 
tuous carpet. The ropes by which the boats were moor- 
ed to the shore were of purple. A long carpet of blue 
cloth extended from the boat to the door of the mosque, 
in order that the descendant aud representative of the 
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Propliet miglit not set his foot upon tlie vulgar earth. 
A man continued to sweep it with a brusli, to prevent 
the accumulation of dust. 

At the end of nearly half an hour, the attendants 
began to come out of the mosque, and, from the pre- 
parations amongst, the bargemen and soldiers, it was 
evident the cortege was soon to move. A great many 
high officers of the state and army successively made 
their appearance. Several of them were fine-looldng, 
venerable men, with gray moustaches, Halhl Pacha, 
the lately dismissed minister, and brother-in-law to the 
Sultaa, was one of them. They wore green coats, stars 
of diamond on their breasts, and theh swords and 
vests glittered with gold and precious stones. 

After the due arrangements had been made, and sol- 
diers were drawn up in two lines on either side of the 
way, with other preparations a little tedious to an im- 
patient spectator, anxious to see the principal object, 
the Sultan at length made his appearance, preceded 
by a functionary, rehgions, I suppose, bearing before 
him a cenaer smoking with incense, and accompanied 
by high officers, who carried the folds of his ample 
doak.* He had on a common red cap or fez, with a 

* A writer in an Englisli journal of October, 1853, referring to 
tbe impending war with Russia, statas: "An uneient custom re- 
quires ilio Snlton to marel) to battle against tlie infidel at tlia Lead 
of hia aacred troops. This custom has degenerated into a fiotJon. 
In aooordance with it, however, the Padishali is preparing to quit 
his palace, and during the war he will inhabit the kiosk at Tliorapia, 
whiohliis father Mahmoud ooonpied during the late Russian war, atid 
whioh is being prepared for his reception, and is, we may add, ynst- 
ly more oomfortabls thaa the tent of Iiis great aneestoi-, Suleiman 
tlie Magnificent." 
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brilliant on tlio front. The collar' of hia froct-eoat 
was covered with splendid diamonds, and a diamond 
star hung on his breast. He is tall, nearly sis feet, 
well made for a Turt, aad looka very serious, thought- 
ful, and rather pale. His forehead would be pro- 
noimced intellectual, and the expression of hia coun- 
tenance denotes energy and character. He is Tcmai-k- 
ably well-grown for a youth of seventeen or eighteen 
years old, and has an uncommon though still thin 
beard, which is unshaven. 

The Turks raised their hands to their bosoms, and 
made a solemn inclination of the head, — the Franis 
uncovered and bowed, according to the custom of their 
country. The Sultan regarded them one by one with 
his piercing black eye, but deigned no other recogni- 
tion of their homage to him. This is the custom here, 
and is leas troublesome than the European fashion, 
which exacts from kings, when they ride through the 
streets, the toil of taking off the hat to every person 
who salutes them. The Sultan was conducted to Lis 
seat in the barge by high officers, who knelt before him 
as they adjusted his cushions and the folds of hia 
cloak, 

. The cortege of caiques, as they pushed off from the 
shore and glided down the Bosphorus, was a truly 
magnificent spectacle. It was just twelve o'clock, and 
as tho sun poured its flood of light through a cloudless 
sky on the tout ensemble, glittering with purple and 
gold, the scene took the hue of a gorgeous enchant- 
ment, and became too bright for the eye to look stead- 
ily upon it. The water which trickled from the gild- 
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ed paddles, as tiey rose and fell with the most exact 
regularity, seemed coEverted into sMning pearls, I 
was reminded of the triumpliant procession of Cleo- 
patra on the bosom of the Oydnus, when 

" The bai^e she sat in, like a burnis?ied throna, 
Evirnt oa the water, the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, — the oara were silTei" ; 
Whieh to the tune of flutes kept atrolte." 

It was by far the most oriental spectacle I have ever 
seen. 

12* 
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Just below tlie moso[ue where these ceremonies toot 
place, a small stream discharges its waters into the Bos- 
phorua. It forms a fertile vale, shaded with thick 
spreading trees. la the warm season, this is one of 
the most favorite retreats of the Turks, where they 
spend a few hours in the heat of the day. Here they 
bring their harems to enjoy the country air, who, sit- 
ting in groups and covered with white veils, feast on 
confectionary, whilst their watchful, taciturn lords, re- 
ehning at a distance on carpets or mats spread on the 
ground in the shade, smoke their long chibouks and 
sip black coffee. 

The place is called the Heavenly Waters, and some- 
times the Sweet Waters of Asia. I saw, both in going 
and returning, a great many Turkish soldiers, who 
were drawn up along the shore to do honor to the 
young sultan, and I was struck, as I always am, with 
their very unmilitary appearance. But one never sees 
amongst them the rude, disorderly conduct, and bois- 
terous merriment, so common amongst undisciplined 
and ill-governed troops in other countries. This would 
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be uimational and inconsistent with the sluggish tem- 
perament and grave manners of a Turk. I refer to 
the want of everything in their appearance and bearing 
which belongs to a regular well-trained soldier. They 
arc mostly boys, many of them cannot be above twelve 
or fourteen years of age, and are scarcely half grown. 
The veterans are said to be on the frontiers in active 
service, whilst the young recruits are retained in the 
fortresses and barracltiS in and near the capital, to per- 
fect their discipline* 

* A ■writer in an Englieh periodical, NoTamber 1863, presents a 
atrikiDg picture of tiia gathering together of the Tnrkiah troops in 
the city of tiie Sultan, at the commenoooient of hosfdlitiea with 
liuseia. 

"Since the -war manifesto waa publicly read at Constantinople, 
the war fever has been continually inore^ing, and every one is so 
inteut on procuring ai'ms, that even the moat useful articles of house- 
hold furniture are sold, if the neeeaaary funds for the purchase can- 
not be raised in any other ■way. In the midst of a population roused 
to war, no lawless act whatever is heard o£ European travaUara, 
■with their ■wives and daughters, walk fearlessly about the bazars of 
the eapital ; nor have we to reoord a single instance of inault to a 
Christian, either native or foreigner. The behavior of the Asiatic 
hordes in the capital and its environs, is described as esemplarj. 
A stranger cannot walk through the streets of Constantinople with- 
out seeing the most evident signs of war. Troops of the line are 
marching and counter-marching; steamers are daily dmbaildng 
men, horses, and baggi^o. The narrow streets and rioketty wooden 
houses tremble to the roE of heavy ordnance dragged over rugged 
pavement But those are the preparations of the government, the 
mustering of tie oi^nized forces of regular warfare. 

" Besidea all this, we see the numerous volunteer corps of citizens 
arming themselves to resist thoir northern foe. The firemen, of 
Stamboul — as stout, active, and rough a set of men ilb any city 
could furnish — march past, armed with heavy axes and pistols, 
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This ia probably true, and it would certainly be little 
!es3 than a sacrifice to send the juvenile bands which 
I saw about Constantinople, into the field against the 
veteran Egyptian regiments of Ibrahim Pasha. Aa far 
33 I had opportunity to witness the military exercises 
of these troops, they were on a par with their personal 
appearance. They were ludicrously awkward in their 
motions and attitudes, straggled from the line, and 
obeyed the word of command without any pretensions 
to the observance of time. 

The Turkish army, it is well known, have, ever since 
the destruction of the Janissaries, been trained accord- 
ing to European tactics. The military system of Franco, 
always the beat in Europe, has, I heUeve, been adopted. 
IVench officers have been employed to communicate 

much like tteancienejaniBaaries. Troops of lazy appreuticoB.jomed 
■with graj-beard and reapsetable shopkoepera, tflio have buckled on 
their fathers' or grand&thera' Bword, and bumishod up some ancient 
firelock; are repairing to Oie SeraeMer to tender their ecr vices, while 
nide Turkoman Bhopherda, from the mountainB of Anatolia, armed to 
the teeth, are gazing with stupid wonder on the strange city life info 
which they are introduced for the first time. Bodies of irregular 
horsemen— Kurdish, Turcoman, and Arab freebooters, whose cos- 
tumes and arms are those of the middle ^ee— are from time to time 
observed following Bome bearded warrior, the bMbario grandeur of 
whose arms and dress mark hira as the chief of a oian. Those who 
have travelled the length and breadth of the Turkish empire, and 
who fancied they could recognise its various tribes and peoples, ai-e 
now at fault, since the alarm of war has called from unknown soli- 
tndes tribes of whose existence they were ignorant. The other day 
a troop of strange people from a fcr oonntry appeared, whose arms 
were scimitars and bows and arrowa ; they were clothed in loose 
white garments and peaked caps— probably from some remote val- 
ley of D^hestan or Northern Kurdistan." 
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instruction and discipline to the newly modelled regi- 
ments, as well as to guide the schools established for 
the education of military cadets. Hitherto these at- 
tempts at reform seem not to have been followed by 
any very flattering success. In the field, the new 
troops have uniformly proved inferior to their ene- 
mies, whether Russians, Greete, or Egyptians, and 
upon parade they are certainly the most ungamly, 
slouching, unmilitary body of men I have ever seen 
wearing a soldier's uniform.* 

Their costume is Frank, with the exception of the 
fez, or red cap, which is universally worn by all who 
have laid aside the turban, both in and out of the army, 
and from the well-known aversion of the Orientals to 
the hat, it is likely perhaps to be retained long after 
every other part of their picturesque, graceful costume 
shall have been supplanted by European fashions. 
This cap is cyhndrical in form, is eight or ten mches in 
height, and the crown is ornamented with a blue silk 
tassel, often so long and thick that it spreads out over 
the whole hinder part of the cap, in a manner veiy 
pretty and picturescjue. All the high officers of state 
and of the army, and the Sultan himself, wear this cap, 

^ If we may judgo from an flacount ghen by a writer in BeniJey'a 
Misoollanyw 1853, the progreas of military discipline in tie Turkish 
army hna not been very rapid. He says, " Tho Turks have m iin- 
diseiplmod and raw Iniantiy, soldiers young a^d officers untatight ; 
an army, in faot, tbat sLoTild go through the Eehooling and the Efe 
of a eampnign in order to become an effident one. The one hun- 
drea, or tho one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers in the pay of 
tho S^lt^n .^. ... r.™ „„ ^,^y suffioienilj numerous to go through 



tho Sultan, do not fori 
BHch an ordeal. 
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as well as tlie common soldier. It has no rim nor pro- 
jection to protect the eyes from light and heat. This 
is a great defect in a climate where the whole at- 
mosphere glares and glows during the snmmerj but, as 
the head is never uncovered, and the Mohammedan, 
when he offers his prayers, is obliged to press his fore- 
head many times against the ground or floor of the 
mosque, such an appendage to the fez, however conve- 
nient on other occasions, could not he adopted. 

Objectionable as the red cap may appear in our eyes, 
it is the only item of the soldier's wardrobe which does 
not misfit and disfigure him. A Turk in small-clothes 
is a ludicrous object. In his stately turban, long beard, 
and flowing robes descending to the feet, he ia a respec- 
table and oflien a venerable figure— his slouching, in- 
dolent movements, hia bare feet and contemptible cross- 
legged posture, are masted and partially remedied by 
this ample, and often magnificent costume. In a close 
coat and trowscrs, however, he always makes a sorry 
and contemptible figure. They never fit well, the 
pantaloons hang in bags below the knee, whilst they 
are tight upon the thighs — ^the waistband binds like a 
cord, whilst the seat and front emulate the discarded 
petticoat trowsers of the old regime. 

It is no better with the coat, which, upon officers 
civil and military, is always a frock. They button it 
close under the chin as tight as a halter, and leave the 
rest open to flutter in the wind. It is always loose, 
and in wrinkles on the shoulders and back. Vests and 
cravats are not so commonly worn, and stockings are 
pretty much confined to ultra reformers and exc[vusite3. 
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Add to all these borrowed deformities, the clum- 
sy, shuffling gait, which is universal. The Turk, man 
and woman, shoves his feet along the pavement instead 
of liftmg them up lightly as he walks. This arises 
from wearing slippers or shoes down at the heel, which 
is common with the men, and with the other sex uni- 
versal. If a Turk puts on a pair of boots, he always 
wears over them slippera, which may be put off on en- 
tering a house or mosque. This slipper consists of a 
solo, and merely a covering for the toes, by which, 
with care and difaculty, it is retained upon the foot. 
From this results the awkward, embarrassed move- 
ment, which is observable in all. A company of 
Turkish gentlemen or ladiea walk as slowly as a fune- 
ral procession, and with a fumbling, measured pace, 
which reminds one of horses turned out to graze in 
fetters. It may result from the same cause, that they 
turn their toes in instead of out in walking. I am 
more inclined, however, to attribute this peculiarity to 
the imiversal habit of sitting cross-legged, or of posi- 
tively sitting upon their feet and ancles, upon which a 
Turk contrives to instal himself in regular form, as a 
I^ank does upon a cushion. Such unnatural postures, 
begun in early childhood, can hardly :feil of producing 
a degree of distortion in the limbs as well as of pre- 
venting natural and graceful motion. 

These observations may be just or otherwise, but it 
is evident to me that a Turk in the Nazarene costume, 
as it is here called, is a much less handsome and noble 
animal than the American or European. Ilis shoul- 
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dci-s Eire iiaiTow and badly set. He is disproportion- 
ately large in tlie girth, seeming comraonly inclined to 
corpulency ; the calves of his legs are small and ill- 
formed, and his feet and ancles, probably from their 
ungainly action, appear more or less distOTted. 
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DANCIKG BERVISES. 

On my return fi-om tliis espedition, I stopped io 
Pera, just opposite the great cemeteiy of Galata, to 
witness the religious services of a Mohammedan sect, 
known as the Dancing Dervises. They have a hand- 
some mosque and extensive apartments devoted to their 
use ; while a number of sumptuous monuments and 
tombs in a cemetery, forming a part of the same prem- 
ises, give evidence of their wealth and respectability. 
Having passed through the gate, which opens upon 'a 
very public street, we walked through an ample paved 
court, adjoining which ia a garden, planted with shrubs 
and trees. From this court, by a second door, we 
entered the area which was already occupied by the 
performers in the scene we had come to witness. 

It is a large hall, in the form of an octagon, -with 
a railing on two sides, separating the space next the 
doors assigned to spectators from the large area devot- 
ed to the religious exercises. There were about twen- 
ty-five dervises present. They wore a veiy high cap, 
in the form of a sugar-loaf, without any brim. It was 
of a light gray color, and, I thought, made of wooJ, 
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lite the body of a hat. Their dress consisted of a, close 
jacket of white cotton, and a broad petticoat of the 
same color and material, which was so long as to trail 
by several inches on the ground. A pair of slippers 
became visible when they hlled up these ample folds 
to move the feet. Over all each wore a dart cloak. 

They were standing in a circle round the railing, 
and upon a signal given by their chief, whose costume 
differed in nothing from the rest but in an immense 
green turban, which he wore over Ms sugar-loaf cap, 
they began to move and follow him in single iile, and 
at a pace indescribably slow, around the area. On the 
eastern side of the octagon, the point nearest to Mecca, 
lay a scarlet fleece on the pavement. Upon approach- 
ing this, each bowed slowly and profoundly, bringing 
his head almost io the pavement. Having passed it in 
front, he turned and repeated the same ceremony, and 
then continued his round. 

Some instruments of music, which I was unable to 
see, struck up a lifeless,, drawling tune at the com- 
mencement of this almost stationary promenade. It 
grew quicker by imperceptible degrees, and the pageant 
moved with a corresponding increase of celerity, though 
never I think so rapidly as a quarter of a mile the hour. 
This solemn procession around the area was made, I 
think, three times, when the chief, taking his stand at 
the scarlet fleece, clapped his hands as a sign for be- 
ginning the dance — ^the music at the same time play- 
ing a more lively air. Upon this, the dendses, as they 
successively approached their leader, bowed reverently 
to him, kissed his hand, and whirled off into the dance. 
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They disencumbered themselves of their cloaks and 
slippers, and commenced turning from left to right, at 
first slowly, but gradually increased the velocity of their 
motion, until they whirled like the spinning of a top. 
Their long petticoats became inflated with air, forming 
a cone six feet in diameter at its base. The arms, &t 
first crossed upon the breast, were soon stretched out 
horizontally and at fuU length, forming with the body 
" t cross. The eyes, half closed in reverie, and 
e turned upward, and the giddy perform- 
[ lost, as no doubt he was, to all earthly 
things and thoughts. 

They continued these gyrations without intermission 
for about fifteen minutes, and the grace and regularity 
of their whirl, together with its amazing velocity, are 
really wonderful. At length, a signal was given by 
clapping the hands, when the dance stopped, apparent- 
ly to allow the performers a few minutes of repose. It 
soon recommenced as before, and I was informed that 
two hours are passed in repetitions of the same exer- 
cises. There is nothing painfal or disgusting in wit- 
nessing this spectacle, as there is in looking on the per- 
formances of the Howling Dervises. The men are 
cleanly and well dressed. The Sultan often patronizes 
this set by his presence, a circmnstance which has led 
to evident improvements in their personal appearance, 
as well as their p 
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t'hb GOLDEW nOEN. 

Between three and four o'clock, I set out in com- 
pany with my kind host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ilamhn, to visit the Valley of Sweet Waters, at the 
head of the Golden Horn. The point at which these ex- 
cursions usually terminate, where we went on shore, is 
perhaps seven miles from Topana, where we emhark- 
ed. Good boats of two and three pairs of oars are al- 
ways to be had here, whereas at Galata they have not 
usually more than one pair, being used chiefly for trans- 
porting passengers across the harbor to Constantinople. 
The longer transit of the Eosphorus is sometimes, 
though seldom, made in these small caiques, whilst in 
eseuisions up the Bosphorus to the Seven Towers, the 
Valley of Sweet Waters, &o., boats of two or three 
pairs of oars are almost invariably employed. They 
move with greater rapidity, and are more agreeable as 
well as safer. 

The estabhshed fere in a small caique from Galata 
to Constantinople, is half a piastre. An excursion of 
seven or eight miles in a four-oared boat costs from 
twelve to fifteen piastres. The charge for the same 
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boat to Scutari is throe piastres. The stranger should 
make himself acquainted with the established prices, 
especially for the shorter ferriages, and without mak- 
ing any incLuiries or stipulations with the boatmen, 
should lay the amount upon the deck, or give it to the 
man at the time of his debarkation, but not before. 
In this way he will commonly shun all difficulty and. 
altercation. Should he ask the price of the watermen, 
or offer two or three times the customary fare, he is 
taken for a stranger, and the most exorbitant demands 
are made upon him. In one inataneej a boatman to 
whom we had incautiously given five piastres instead 
of three, his legal fare, seized our effects, and clamor- 
ously refused to let them go without the payment of 
Meen piastres. These boatmen are nearly all Turks, 
and though very expert in their profession, they are 
certainly as great rogues as any of the craft with whom 
I have happened to have intercourse. 

In my way up the G-oldcn Horn, I had another op- 
portunity of admiring the fine naval architecture of 
Mr. Ehodes. "We passed between two steamboats 
moored in front of the navy yard, built by this gentle- 
man for the late Sultan. The smaller was constructed 
for his personal use, to make short excursions on the 
Bosphorus and elsewhere. It has the most perfect 
symmetry of form, and the finish is admirable. The 
whole exterior is polished like a mirror, and reflects 
the moving boats and other objects around it It is 
richly adorned with gilding, but all in a chaste and 
sober style, without any of the tawdrineaa usually ex- 
hibited in oriental workmanship. 
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The other boat is larger, being designed for longer 
Tojagea, and thongh less elaborately finished, it pos- 
sesses similar excellencies of model and construction.* 
It is remarkable that this beautiful neiv ship is under- 
going repairs and alterations. The persons who have 
been so fortunate as to succeed Mr. Ehodes, are obliged, 
for the sake of consistency, to make some practical 
demonstration of their sincerity in charging that gen- 
tleman with incompetency as a naval architect. 

The bead of the Golden Horn is bounded by an ex- 
panse of flat, alluvial meadows, through which the 
small river Lyons discbarges its waters by several 
mouths. About a mile high np the stream, the valley 
is contracted into an inconsiderable breadth, and the 
lofty hills approaching on each side to within a few- 
yards of the Lyons, and conforming their direction to 
its numerous sinuosities, swelling at the same time into 
a great variety of graceM slopes and elevations, con- 
stitute altogether a very picturesque scene. New and 
ever varying viewa are constantly opening upon the 
eye as you advance, not unlike the succession of pic- 
tures sometimes seen in cosmoramic eshibitions. 

These beautiful hills are not wooded, and the same 
may be said of the valley, with the exception of some 
small, unpromising trees, which seem to have been 
planted and then left to then fate. A little labor and 
expense would make this one of the most enchanting 
spots in the world, an unpleasant reflection, which is 

» In I8B2, steam navigation iacroaeed greatly at Constantinople. 
Mora than twenty ateamera were then plying daily in tlie EoBpho- 
Toa and the Sea of Marmoi'a. 
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constantly rising in the mind of the stranger, as lie 
contemplates the ineshauatitle variety of beautiful 
sites and prospects which nature has lavished upon 
Constantinople and its environs. 

At the distance of perhaps five miles from the city, 
we passed a handsome kiosk close to the right bank 
of the river. I was told it hclonged to a pasha, as in- 
deed one never sees a tasteful well-kept house in town 
or eountry, which does not belong either to the Sultan 
or to some of his officers. Others are too poor, too un- 
cultivated, or too cautious to aspire to these elegancies. 
We landed opposite to a guaxd-houae, where a few sol- 
dieis are stationed to preserve order amongst the visit- 
ors of all dassea who throng these grounds upon every 
feiir day. 

The valley here expands into a broader plain, still 
bounded by lofty hills. A large number of noble 
spreading trees afford shade to the groups who come 
here to breathe country air, as well as to the smaller 
number, who may have a taste for the more active 
pleasure of promenading. There are some mean-look- 
ing coffee-houses, at a httle distanee from which, chairs 
and the usual refreshments are brought by servants, 
who approach you with a profusion of salams and 
other solemn formalities, which pertain to Turkish 



A few rods higher up the river is a kiosk, or sum- 
mer palace, belonging to the Saltan. It is in the 
midst of an extensive lawn, which is surrounded with 
a ruinous fenee and long rows of very fine trees. A 
little above the palace, a dam is thrown across the 
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river, now nearly dry, wMoli forms, when there is 
water, a pretty fantastio cascade. The dam, lite every- 
thing upon the premises, is dilapidated. The marble 
blocks, of which it is coostnicted, are broken or dis- 
placed, and the gingerbread work, designed, I suppose, 
to produce a play of cross currents and jets for the 
amusement of the Sultan's women and children, is 
nearly demolished. The kiosk is badly built of lath 
and plaster and wood. It is of a faded yellow color, 
and in a very ruinous condition. The Sultaua display 
great taste and magnificence in their palaces, but they 
are veritable Tuxte after all, repairing nothing and 
building always in the slightest manner. 

If the sovereign takes a fancy to a particular resi- 
dence, it is fitted up, or more properly rebuilt with 
lath and plaster or clapboards, and the whole gaudily 
decorated with paint and gilding. In the meantime 
all other royal edifices are neglected, and in a few 
years become utterly ruined, until a new caprice in the 
Sultan, or the accession of a successor, chances to visit 
them with tbe renovating piooess. This barbarous 
and childish policy has the double disadvantage of be- 
ing the most expensive, and of always keeping the roy- 
al palaces in aucb a mean and shabby condition as to 
be a disgrace to the nation. In a well-governed coun- 
try three-fourths of them would be sold or pulled 
down, and in a civilized one the rest would be kept in 
repair. 

My attention was called, on our return to the city, 
to a great number of small marble columns scattered 
over the slopes and summits of the hills that rise on 
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either aide of the valley. These monmnentB mark tlie 
spots where the arrows of the Sultans have fallen when 
they were pleased to amuso themselves with archery. 
The late Sultan Mahraouii is said to have been passion- 
ately fond of this diversion, and to have prided him- 
self niuch upon hia skill in drawing the bow. None 
of his courtiers or generals were able to compete with 
him in this exercise. They were probably too prudent 
and courtly to attempt it. 

An American gentleman, who happened to be near 
on one occasion, when Mahraoud was engaged in his 
favorite amusement, sent to ask him for one of the ar- 
rows which had been honored by having been sent 
from his matchless how. The Sultan, evidently grati- 
fied at the request, as a courtly compliment from an 
unusual quarter, gave the necessary orders for comply- 
ing with it. The enchanted aiTow, however, in its way 
to the favored stranger, had to pass through so many 
hands, each of whom must of course be rewarded with 
a handsome gratuity, that it turned out to be rather an 



The beautiful village of Haskra, which is near the 
head of the Golden Horn, on its north side, is properly 
a suburb of Galata, forming a part of the vast city, 
which, under the various names of Pera, Galata, To- 
pana, &c., stretches for several miles along this aide of 
the harbor, and is only inferior to Constantinople it- 
self in lis lovely and commanding situation. Many 
respectable and wealthy Armenian families have their 
residence here. Their principal church, which is a line 
substantial edifice, occupying rather a favorable site, 
13 
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has an anecdote connected with its recent history, illus- 
trative of the temper of Mohammedanism, as well as of 
the pohey adopted by the late Sultan and pursued by 
his successor. 

As the chinch advanced towards completion, tha 
bigoted moulahs in the neighborhood were chagrined 
by its respectable style, and, above all, by its command- 
ing position, which made it a conspicuous object from 
the harbor, and. even from a considerable part of Con- 
stantinople. They accordingly applied to the Sultan 
for a firman to forbid the further prosecution of the 
work iipon the original plan, and to restrict the height 
of the church edifice ao that it should not rise above 
the neighboring house, to wound the eyes of the feith- 
fiil. Indignant at the spirit of intolerance and oppress- 
ion which led to this application, the Sultan directed 
the Armenians to enlarge their plan, and erect an ad- 
ditional story. It is in consequence of this order 
that the new church is one of the most respectable 
and conspicuous buildings in this part of the city. 

This village was lately the site of a flourishing Ar- 
menian school, "which had at one time as many as five 
or sis hundred pupils. It was established by a rich 
banker for the benefit of his people, and taught by an 
intelligent and pious young man, both acting under 
the good impulses which they had received from the 
labors of the missionaries of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. In the persecu- 
tion which subsequently arose, the banker, after resist- 
ing many attempts to break np this excellent establish- 
ment, ulthnately became discouraged or intimidated. 
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The -pious teacher was sent into banishment, from 
which he has just obtained permission to return. 

The mosque of Eyoub, whicL,. with the gronnda 
around it, is much resorted to by the Turks for devo- 
tion, relaxation, and pleasl^re, is situated upon the 
G-olden Horn, only a short distance from the western 
wall of the city. We spent a few minutes in examin- 
ing the interesting objecta in this locality. The mosque 
has nothing worthy of special attention, being inferior 
in its dimensions, architecture, and decorations to many 
others in different parts of Constantinople and its vicin- 
ity. It possesses, however, in the eyes of Mussulmen 
a peculiar sanctity, partly from its having been conse- 
crated by its founder, Mahomet IL, to the memory of 
Eyoub, who has a sort of fabulous reputation both as a 
warrior and prophet, and partly from ite being the 
mosque in which all the Sultana are girded by the 
Mnfii with the sword of state, a ceremony which an- 
swers to the ceremonial of a coronation in other coun- 
tries. 

ChrislJans are not allowed to enter the court of this 
mosque, a privilege allowed them in all others in the 
city. We looked above the heads of the disorderly 
crowd of boys who rushed to the gate to forbid our 
entrance, and saw some magnificent plane-trees, which 
spread their deep refreshing shade over the greatest 
part of the enclosure, adding not a little to our desire 
to tread upon the holy ground. The space between 
the landing-place and the mosque is occupied with 
tombs. One, where a Sultan and his family repose, is 
of peculiar richness and beauty. In form it r 
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the otlier royal tomlDs. tt is of white marble, and 
is hung with rare and heautiful shawls. It is sup- 
plied with costly lamps and other rich ornaments of 
gold, all kept fresh and clean„ao as to appear lite a 
new erection. The Turkish fashion of endowing 
tombs as perpetual places of prayer, and of commit- 
ting them to the care of persons who derive their sub- 
sistence from this appointment, is admirably adapted 
to presei-ve them from the neglect and ruin which 
speedily, almost universally, befall the cemeteries of 
even the most opulent and powerful in other parts of 
the world. Whether the object is worth the expense 
incurred in attaining it, or is even desirable, is another 
question. 

There arc many single monuments, erected over the 
graves of distinguished persona, of great sumptuousness 
and beauty, and they seem to be preserved with the 
same care as the royal tomb, from which they are only 
a few steps removed. On the opposite side of the way, 
for here is a street of tombs, is that of a child of Hallil 
Pasha, son-in-law to the late Sultan, and brother-in-law 
to the -present. It is a fine structure, and 
built for a family tomb. The pasha has within a 
weeks or months fallen into disgrace, and it is a strik- 
ing evidence of the speed and relentlossnesa with which 
justice or vengeance, as the case may be, overwhelms 
the condemned in Turkey, that the grave of this young 
prince of the blood royal, has been already despoiled 
of all its costly ornaments. Close to the water is an 
extensive coffee-house, thus completing the iout ensem- 
ble of all that a Turk most desires in this world — a 
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mosque, a ■well-shaded cemetery, and facilities for 
smoMng Ills eliiboTik and drinking coffee. 

I have inadvertently omitted one more object neces- 
sary to the perfection of the Mohammedan Eden— a 
sumptuous fountain, built of white marhle, and glitter- 
ing in the sun with a profusion of gilding, which stands 
at a little distance from the Sultan's tomb. 

In prosecuting our homeward voyage, wc passed a 
boiler and some other fragments of a steamboat, lying 
neglected upon the shore. An. enterprising Armenian, 
possessed of some wealth, attempted to build a steam- 
boat for the conveyance of passengers or merchandise. 
Through want of skill or some other defect, his first 
essay failed, but, not discouraged by one Miure, he 
soon set about constructing a second, hoping to profit 
by his former mistakes. His enterprise was arrested 
at this stage by the government, and a heavy fine im- 
posed upon the unfortunate undertaker in addition to 
his heayy losses. The pasha, by whose department 
this affair was cognizable, alleged as the ground of his 
interference, that the man was foolishly squandering 
money, which, through the medium of taxation, might 
be useful to the state. This is a truly Turkish method 
of encouraging" native talent and enterprise. The poor 
Armenian seems to have been too much disheartened 
even to gather up the fragments of his disastrous un- 
dertaking, which Btili strew the shore. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE SLAVE MARKET. 

JnNE STfh. I passed over to Constantinople tbis 
morning at an early Kour to visit a few interesting 
places, which, in my previous excursions in the city, I 
had, from want of time, or some other cause, been un- 
able to reach. The slave market, which was my prin- 
cipal object, I had once or twice found closed, and, as 
a good deal of difficulty is often experienced in obtain- 
ing admission here, I was accompanied by one of the 
janissaries, or cafasses {as they are called since the fall 
of that military band), attached to the service of the 
American embassy, who was kindly furnished by Mr. 
Brown, the secretary of legation. They are a species 
of executive oficer, employed by all the consulates and 
embassies in the Levant. They wear arms and possess 
certain powers and privileges, ivith the nature and ex- 
tent of which I am not well acquainted. Access is 
readily given them to several places closed against the 
more unattended strangers, and their lordly blustering 
is of signal efficacy in opening one's way through a 
crowd. 

I passed through the Egyptian Bazar, as tlio great 
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wliolesale mart for drags and medicines is called. I 
do not know the reason whicli led to the adoption of 
the name. It was, perhaps, applied to this bazar when 
Alexandria, or Cairo, was the great emporium from 
which medicines, aa well aa every other species of mer- 
chandise were brought. This is a very extensive 
establishment, apparently well supplied with all the 
variety of articles, belonging to this branch of trade. 
It is kept almost exclusively by Turks. I saw only 
two or three Armenians here, and not one Jew, an- 
other curious example of the appropriation of certain 
branches of business by particular races. 

Lite the other bazars, this long street of shops is 
covered above, and as it is not ventilated, the atmo- 
sphere is strongly impregnated with an infinite variety 
of perftimes and odors. My head soon became un- 
pleasantly sensible to their influence, and I should im- 
agine that persons constantly employed here would be 
liable to very serious injury. The Egyptian bazar is 
only a few rods from the northern wall of the city, and 
nearer the harbor than any other of these great mer- 
cantile establishments. The slave market, on the con- 
trary, is, I believe, the most remote from the harbor, 
being situated south of the ridge, which divides the 
city into two nearly equal inclined planes. Ko objec- 
tion was made to our entering this mart of human 
beings, nor did I perceive any sentinels stationed near 
the gates or the streets leading to them. 

It is an irregular cLuadrangle, approached by several 
narrow streets, which are closed by gates. A deep 
gallery, one story high, runs around this enclosure 
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with a row of stalls, or small, badly lighted rooms in 
the rear. A noble building, provided with a similar 
gallery, stands within the area, which ia partially paved 
in the prevailing style of Conatantinople. 

The slaves, of whom, I should conjecture, four or 
five laundred were exhibited to-day in the market, were 
almost exclusively black girls from nine to ten or six- 
teen years of age. Their complexion, their wooly 
heads, and general physiognomy, mark them indubit- 
ably as negroes, though their lips are not so thick, nor 
their noses so short and blunt, as those of the African 
race we are so accustomed to see in America, They 
are a good deal darker than the slaves I saw in the 
Cairo market, and have evidently been brought from 
a different latitude. Upon the whole, I should say 
they are a handsomer and more intelligent looking race 
than the Africans brought to the United States, or the 
first generation of their descendants. 

Their dress was very similar to that most commonly 
worn in the field by female slaves in America — a long 
gown or robe of coarse white cotton stuff, and a parti- 
colored or red handkerchief rather tastefuUy tied upon 
the head. Several had the hair elaborately plaited, 
and all, or nearly all, wore large and showy finger- 
rings, ear-rings, beads, and bracelets. These trinkets 
were of various metals, and of rude workmanship. 
Some were evidently of gold. 

The larger number of these girls were seated upon 
mats spread upon the gi'ound, just in front of the gal- 
leries — a situation which gave free access to the buyers 
and sellers. A considerable number were seated upon 
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a sort of counter under the back part of the gallery, 
the front of which was furnished with a similar coun- 
ter, on which were many Turks smoking and drinking 
coffee, at the same time that they occasionally survey- 
ed the slaves thus arranged in tows on either side of 
their divan, iu a situation most favorable for inspection. 
These Turks I took to be buyers, who were prosecut- 
ing the business leisurely, according to their custom, 
indulging in the meantime in their indispensable lux- 
uries. 

Several of the dark rooms in the rear of the gallery 
were occupied by girls dressed in a superior style, and 
veiled, with the exception of the nose and eyes, in the 
Turkish manner. They had been selected from the 
vulgar herd for their superior beauty and ac<»mphsh- 
ments, and, being candidates for a higher destiny, were 
more expensively attired, and more carefully guarded 
from the approach and gaze of the crowd. I saw no- 
thing indelicate or offensive in the negotiations between 
buyer and seller. The most active agents were elderly 
Turkish women, who passed amongst the slaves, mak- 
ing inquiries, and examining their forms and features. 
In one instance, a gentlemanly looking Turk conduct- 
ed the investigation in person, but he did no more 
than cause the girl, who was pretty, and might be four- 
teen years of age, to stand on her feet that he might 
have a view of her stature and form. He also felt her 
arms and shoulders. She appeared confused, but, upon 
the whole, pleased with the attention. 

I observed amongst the owners a black man of a 
singularly noble aspect and bearing. He was very tall 
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and perfectly formed. His veneral)le beard descended 
upon his bosom. His forehead was highly iutelleetual, 
and his eye blaet and piercing. He "vvore a large 
white turban, and a rich flowing robe of purple silk. 
His broad scarlet girdle was very splendid, and his 
sword and pistols, elaborately inlaid and mounted 
with gold, must have cost a very large sum, I never 
saw so fine a looking black man, and I felt regret that 
one should be eng^aged in so odious a traf&o, whose 
lofty attributes seemed to mark him as fitted to be the 
prince and benefactor of his people. 

I was much struck with the universal cheerfulness 
of the slaves. Amongst tliem all I did not observe a 
single care-stricken or sorrowful countenance. They 
seemed desirous of attracting attention, and put on 
their smiles whenever they saw a person approach who 
was likely to become a purchaser. Of an age which 
forgets all the past, and looks upon the future through 
the medium of delusive hope, they seem elated at their 
condition and prospects, and evidently consider their 
removal from the wild and savage scenes of their na- 
tive land to a great and splendid metropolis as a piece 
of great good fortune, which places them in the way 
of the highest promotion. These girls arc not x^ually 
kidnapped, but voluntarily sold by their parents, who 
train them for this destination, and probably think 
that by selling their daughters to become waiting-maids 
or concubines in the rich families of Turkey, they 
make the best provision for their happiness. 

These views are of course inculcated upon their chil- 
dren, who are taught to look upon the day when they 
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are sold as the beginning of a more brilliant era. Nor 
are these expectations always, or perhaps nanaUy dia- 
appointed. Slavery in Turkey and the East, is a very 
different thing from that of the West Indies and the 
United States. The Africans become, almost ■without 
exception, in-door servants in rich families, where they 
perform little severe labor, and are rather kept for play 
than use. According to the "universal testimony of 
persons acquainted with Turkish habits, which I have 
had many opportunities of verifying by what I have 
seen in steamboats and elsewhere, the slaves are treated 
with great kindness, and even indulgence— rather as 
equals than as bondmen. They are well clad, eat the 
same food with their owners, and always approach 
them with an air of freedom and familiarity quite in- 
consistent with habitual oppression and hardship. 

Manumission is favored by the religion and laws of 
the country, as well as by custom, and it is so common 
in practice, that there are comparatively very few hered- 
itary slaves. When in addition to this it is considered 
that the rich Turks often choose their wives and con- 
cubines in the slave market, that the birth of a child 
makes the mother free, whilst the child of a concubine 
is entitled to the same rights as that of a wife, it will 
be perceived that the servile state in these regions is 
attended with many alleviations, and that it is not 
without some good reason that the unreflecting aspi- 
rants to so much possible and not very improbable 
good fortune, appear cheerful and contented with their 
destiny. It is highly credible that in a majority of 
cases, slavery under these circumstances proves a boon. 
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It is only in more civilized countries, where the fie- 
mand for expensive lusiiries, the pursiiitg of industry, 
and the commercial spirit always seek to organize and 
strenuously employ the physical energiea of society, 
for the attainment of their objects, that the condition 
of slavery is liable to become less favorable to happi- 
ness, than a state of rude barbarian freedom, such as is 
enjoyed amongst the A&dcan tribes. 

There were no white slaves in the martet, and I was 
informed that none are ever exhibited here. They are 
kept by the dealers — almost always Jews — at their pri- 
vate houses, where they are instructed in such accom- 
plishments as are likely to be valued in the harem, and 
of course increase their price. This course of education 
commonly embraces singing and dancing, and scarce- 
ly ever the less useful arts of reading and writing. 
To these piivate depots the rich sensual Turk, who 
has resolved to add to the attractions of his harem, or 
more commonly some discreet female friend, proceeds 
to examine the merchandise and effect the purchase. 
Very high prices are often paid for this class of slaves, . 
who are mostly from Circassia and Georgia. From one 
to two thousand dollara is not an uncommon amount 
to be paid for a girl. The blacks seldom command 
above one hundred and fifty dollars, and are frequently 
sold for seventy or eighty dollars. 

In returning fcom the slave mart, we passed through 
the baaar devoted to the sale of arms. The Turks are 
peculiarly fond of highly-niounted swords and fire-arms, 
and they indulge in the utmost extravagance in the 
purchase of them. A scimitar often costs several thou- 
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aanil piastres, aud a doutle-barrelled gun niueh more. 
The display of these articles in the bazar was imposiog 
and highly curious. Damascus blades, though they 
seem to have lost a measure of their former reputation, 
are still highly appreciated, and, to my unpractised 
eye, these, as wcl] as the gun-barrels made in the same 
place, were the handsomest as well as the best in the 
market. Immense expense is lavished upon the hilts 
and scabbards of the various descriptions of side-arms 
here exhibited, and the belts were often covered with 
gold and precious stones. 

In viewing several of the splendid bazars of Con- 
stantinople, which are certainly more dazzlmg and 
magnificent than anything I have seen elsewhere, one 
is apt to imagine hhnself in the capital of the most 
wealthy and luxurious people in the world. Yet it is 
only in a few articles that a Turk indulges or can aiford 
to indulge in great expense. He must have a rich 
carpet of the size of a table-cloth— an amber mouth- 
piece for his chibouk— gorgeous saddle and trappings 
for his horse, and, if a military man, splendid arms. 
These, with a showy dress, and some embroidered shp- 
pers and muslins, for his harem, seem to comprehend 
all that is greatly expensive. 

He feeds on bread and fruit, drinks no costly wmes, 
and has uo carriages, and the most expensive items ia 
the expenditures of an American or European are 
scarcely known to him by name. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

EXCtJIiSION ON THE PBOPONTIS 

In the afternoon I made a boat excursion -with Mr, 
Hamlin to the Seven Towera, crossing from Topana 
directly to Seraglio Point, and coasting along the Sea 
of Marmora, under the southern wall of the city to its 
west extent. The whole distance is ahout seven miles. 
I never look upon the seraglio from a new point of 
view without being more and more impressed with the 
unparalelled advantages of its situation. Washed on 
three sides by the sea^ with the most perfect enjoy- 
ment of its pure, healthful breezes, and yet in the 
heart of an immense capital, commanding the most de- 
lightful views of the beautifal cities of Pera and Scu- 
tftri, together with an interminable prospect of water, 
and noble mountain scenery, with ample space for gar- 
dens, lawn and grove, this spot unites in perfection all 
that could make a royal residence attractive. Yet this 
palace was quite neglected, and even detested by the 
late Sultan. Perhaps his aversion grew out of the 
tragic Bceues enacted here during the earlier and less 
fortunate part of his reign. 

Just oyer one of the entrances to the seraglio, near 
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the Golden Horn, is seen a grotesque and semi-barbar. 
ous display of some immense bones said to belong tc 
a wbaJe. The Turks believe tliem to be the skeletor 
of a giant some way connected in his fate with theii 
early history, and it is perhaps in deference to this su- 
perstition that this uncouth exhibition ia tolerated in a 
place so little suitable to it. The navigation round 
this point is rendered diflicult by the strong emrent 
with which the Bosphoms pours its immense volume 
of water against this barrier. I'he agitation may have 
been greater than usual to-day, aided aa it was by a 
strong' north wind. The mass of waters labored, and 
swelled, and chafed the shore, and, over a surface of 
many acres, bubbled like a boiling pot. Eoata are car- 
ried down by the current with great velocity, and care 
is requisite to avoid being dashed upon the Point. 
The rowers in ascending the stream are aided by men 
on the shore, who tow boats for the distance of about 
a quarter of a mile. The shore is faced here by a wall 
of substantial masonry, the massive stones of which are 
fastened together with iron clamps. A range of build- 
ings, forming a part of the palace of the seraglio, oc- 
cupies a site close to the water, and along the eastern 
extremity of this immense enclosure. They have, as 
seen fi-om the water, a light and agreeable appearance, 
and are admirably situated to enjoy the full advantage 
of the breezes that every day blow over this point 
from the Euxine or the Sea of Marmora. 

A little farther south, on this side of the seraglio, is 
the gate through which persons condemned, or suspect- 
ed of crime against the State, are conveyed, to be thrown 
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into the Bosphorus. Death by the bow-string, and a 
grave in the deep dark waters, mar be said to have 
been the common fate of Turkish viziers and states- 
men, who have been so unfortunate as to become dis- 
tinguished by their talents and wealth. Many inmates 
of the harem, who have incurred by any means the 
suspicion or the displeasui-e of their capricious lord, 
have beea put in sacks, and made to expiate their of- 
fences or misfortunes in the same dark abyss. A num- 
ber of mutes, maintained as spies in every pai-t of the 
palace, and present at every interview and conversa- 
tion which takes place within its walla, are employed 
as executioners. Upon an intimation given by the 
Sultan, these messengers of death proceed to the pres- 
ence of the doomed victim,— to whom their approach 
probably conveys the first apprehension of danger, or 
even of a loss of the royal favor, — strangle him with a 
bow-string, and then cast the body, laden with weights, 
into the sea. No announcement is made of the fact, 
and it is only the mysterious and sudden disappearance 
of the victim that communicates to the world the sad 
intelligence, to which the tongue of the boldest would 
tremble to give utterance. 

Philanthropy would rejoice to behevc that these 
atrocities, which so long disgraced the Turkish court, 
have passed away with many other relics of barbarism. 
It is known, on the contrary, that secret executions 
were never more frequent than in the late reign. Dur- 
ing his struggle with the janissaries, Mahmoud silently 
prepared the way to the victory, which he finally 
achieved by the secret destruction of their most able 
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and popular officers. Ono after another, tlose loadera 
of the turbulent band were clandcstmely led to their 
fate through the bye-wajs of the seraglio, or conduct- 
ed to some of the fortresses m the neighborhood of 
Constantinople, from which they never returned. 

It is understood, too, that the accession of the pres- 
ent Sultan during the last year, was signalized by the 
mysterious disappearance of individuals suspected of 
evil sentiments or designs. For some time a fearful 
suspense hung over public affairs, and it was doubtful 
whether the partisans of reform or of the old regime 
would triumph. When victory was iinally doclatod 
for the former, there is no reason to beheve that they 
used tlieir success with any peculiar moderation. The 
city was filled with dark rumors of secret executions, 
and it was generally believed that the mute emissaries 
of death in the seraglio were very actively engaged. 
The excitement died away, as any excitement must, 
depending on rumors which it is dangerous to repeat. 
Near this gate of death, we passed a fishing-house, a 
pecuKar structure, seen, as &r as I am aware, only 'in 
the Bosphorus. Several long posts are set up in the 
water at some distance from the shore, secured against 
being carried away by the current, by cables stretched 
m different directions. On these posts a hut is erected, 
covered with mats or a light roof. Here a man is con- 
stantly stationed to watch the approach of the shoals 
of fish, and to give notice to his associates upon the 
shore to draw their net, which is spread in a situation 
to mtoicopt theu progress. A great many of these 
houses are seen in passing up the Bosnhorus to Buynk- 
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dcre and the Black Sea. The fisliermen often take a 
vast number of fish, which supply the markets of Oon- 



Anothcr singular method of taking fish, much used 
here, I have also seen at Smyrna and other parts of 
Asia Minor. A biilliant light is kindled in a brazier 
upon the prow of a boat, which is rowed to the proper 
fishing grounds in the evening. The fish collect in 
numbers around the boat, attracted by the blaze, and 
are easily pierced with a spear. These boats have a 
very picturesque appearance as they move in different 
directions in a dark night, their blazing fires flaahing 
upon the water as they shift their course, or arc tossed 
by the gently swelling waves. 

The walls of the city, on the side of the Sea of Mar- 
mora, have a general resemblance to those on the north, 
and. west of the town. They, however, lack towers, 
and give some other proofs of being the work of a dif- 
ferent and later age. The most striking of these is the 
great number of marble columns of various sizes, but 
mostly small, which are seen built into the foundations, 
all the way from Seraglio point to this western extrem- 
ity, near the Seven Towers. I counted more than two 
hundred of these columns, and think there cannot he 
less than a thousand so employed. We should be led 
to conclude that this part of the wall had been de- 
stroyed by the violence of war, together with a large 
portion of the public edifices of the city, and that in 
the pressing urgency of the occasion, the precious and 
costly materials of the latter had been used in the re- 
construction of the indispensable public defences. 
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I am not aware, however, that sneh a conclusion 
finds any countenance in the history of Constantinople. 
But for the cmployraent of so many columns and pre- 
cious fragments which have belonged to other edifices, 
the want of uniformity with other parts of the wall 
might he accounted for satisfactorily, by the constant 
and powerful action of the Sea of Mai-mora in under- 
mining this shore. Many parts of the wall have evi- 
dently been destroyed by this cause. In several places, 
it has lately been repaired or rebuilt, and in many more 
it threatens a speedy fell. "With some general confor- 
mity in the materials and workmanship, the whole wall 
for the distance of three or four miles, has the appear- 
ance of a patch-work made and mended at different 
eras, and with various degrees of skill and care. Tho 
difficulty of accounting for the profusion of wrought 
and costly marbles in the foundation remains to be 
accounted for, and seems to refer to a reconstruction 
after some great and general destruction by war or the 
elements. These fragments afford perhaps the most 
striking evidence now in existence, of the number and 
splendor of the beautiful edifices with which Constan- 
tiae adorned his new capital. 

At the distance of perhaps two mdcs from Serao-ho 
point, we passed a large establishment for printing cal- 
icoes, which stands close to the water. It is owned 
and conducted by Armenians. Many samples of these 
goods were hanging in the open air for drying or some 
other purpose. The figures and coloring are in a bet- 
ter and simpler taste than we should expect in an ori- 
ental fehric. The calicoes seen in the bazars are far 
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more gaudy. In this neighborhood is a small hai'hor, 
formed by an indentation m the aliore and a sort of pier 
made by throwing large stones into the soa, which is 
here of no great depth. It seems to be occupied only 
by boats and very small craft — all of a description very 
inferior to those which frec^uent the Golden Horn. 
This little harbor is probably not used in winter, and 
it can afford no adequate shelter during the prevalence 
of any but northerly winds. 

StiU farther in the same direction, we passed an ex- 
tensive region of the city, desolated by fire during the 
last year. A considerable number of houses have been 
rebuilt— some are large and respectable in their appear- 
ance, but all constructed of wood in the prevailing 
fashion, providing fuel for another conflagration. This 
is an Armenian quarter, and was the most wealthy and 
respectable of the several cantons occupied by that peo- 
ple in the city. The bankers and wealthy merchants 
had their residence here. The region is recommended 
by its facility of access, being approachable by boats, 
without the necessity of passing the heart of the town. 
The city wall, which elsewhere keeps close to the shore, 
makes a deiour here, returning to the edge of the water 
after leaving a considerable district exlra muros. This 
was involved in tho conflagration Hke the greater part 
of the Armenian q^uarter. 

An occurrence which happened during the fire in 
this extra mural region affords rather an amusing illus- 
tration of Turkish character. The people in their at- 
tempts to secure their household goods from the flames, 
brought them to a large open space in front of the gate, 
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through wHcli their secluded residence communicated 
with the city. As this was considered the place which 
afforded the greatest security, the accumulation in- 
creased to such an extent as to prevent all access to 
the gate. In the meantime the fire continued to rage, 
and at length approached so near the immense combus- 
tible mass, where the people bad taken refuge, tbat the 
heat as well as the danger became insupportable. 

In attempting to escape for their lives, they perceived 
with dismay their mistake in blocking up tbe only 
thorough&re by which a retreat was possible. The 
only resource was a small door in the wall, which was 
usually kept bolted on the inside, as it was found to be 
on the prescut occasion. The key was fortunately 
known to be ia tbe bands of a Turk who occupied a 
bouse close by in the city. Tbe calls soon brought 
him to the gate, which they requested him to open for 
their escape. 

To their utter consternation he refused, alleging the 
strict orders he bad received never to unlock this door, 
but upon an express order from the pasha, who bad 
charge of this department of the public service. They 
represented to him their desperate situation, their habi- 
tations in a blaae, all other means of retreat cut off, 
themselves hemmed in a comer, with the flames rap- 
idly approaching — and the atmosphere already heated 
to a temperatm-e frightfully high. The Turk beard all 
without emotion. He said he was soi-ry for their situ- 
ation, which, however, had not been produced by any 
fault of his. His orders were positive, and be could 
not and would not turn tbe key without the permis- 
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sion of the pasha, advising them to send to hia resi- 
dence near the Seraglio, a distance of nearly two miles, 
in order to obtain his consent to opening the door. 

In these desperate circnmstances, the sufferers having 
found on tho spot a large beam of timber, converted it 
into a sort of battering-ram, with which they now de- 
molished the door, hut only just in time to save the 
moat exposed part of the crowd from perishing. They 
were too deeply impressed with tho demerits of the ob- 
stinate porter to allow him to go impunished. Some 
who had escaped mth the largest measure of strength 
and spirit, seized the heartless villain and administered 
the bastinado upon tho spot. They immediately re- 
ported what they had done to the pasha, who of course 
approved of their conduct. 

The Grand Vizier, and some other high officers of 
government, with an appearance of concern for the 
sufferers, not very often manifested towards Christians, 
soon afterwards made their appearance, and attempted 
to arrest the progress of the flames, and protect the 
property and persons of the sufferers. As usual on 
such occasions, a crowd of thieves and pickpockets 
were gathered and eager for prey. Two men who 
were caught in the act of stealing the exposed prop- 
erty, were, by order of the Grand Vizier, thrown into 
a burning house and consumed. This is the terrible 
and summary punishment usually inflicted by the 
Turks on this class of malefactors. 

We continued our agreeable excursion to tho west 
termination of the city, and returned a little before 
sunset to Pera, I observed in returning some im- 
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meme accimralations of rabbish and fflth, tie sweep, 
mgs of the city, »Moh had been thrown mto the Bea, 
and rose quite to the top of the wall. Instead of car- 
lying these putrefying masses into the oonnlry to en- 
nch the gardens and oornMds, eyciything is thrown 
into the BCa without any regard to the injury of the 
harbor. No mconvenicnce seems to have been ex. 
perienoed as yet from this praotioe. It is thought by 
many that the current of the Eosphorus acts even upon 
the higher parta of the harbor, to sweep away ail ac- 
cumulations from its bottom and shores. The decay, 
mg masses referred to are objectionable in another 
point of view, as they emit an effluvium which taints 
the air for a considerable distance around them. 
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ST. SOPHIA. 

June 29tli, By the politeness and persevering ef- 
forts of Mr. Brown, Secretary to the American Em- 
bassy, we obtained permission this morning to Tisit 
St. Sophia and the other principal mosquea. Thia 
privilege is granted to foreigners only upon application 
made by some ambassador to the Turldah Secretary of 
State for foreign affeirs. The government, it is said, 
manifests no imwillingnesa to gratify the curiosity of 
strangers with a site of their religious edifices, but they 
contrive to mate the favor too expensive as well as too 
difficult of attainment, to be frequently sought. Onr 
firman cost about forty dollars, paid in fees to the dif- 
ferent parties and guardians of the edifices which are 
visited, and to three or fonr attendants irora one of the 
public offices, by whom we were accompanied, Mr, 
Brown, who speaks Turkish, and several oliher Araerir 
cans, gentlemen and ladies, resident in Constautinople, 
were so obhging as to be of our party, which was 
swelled into a crowd by strangers of different nations, 
who usually take advantage of the issuing of a firman, 
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to obtain a view of objecte to which access is obtained 
with so much difficulty. 

Wo went at once to the mosque of St. Sophia, the 
pride of the Mohammedans, as it was of the Christians 
of former days. As seen from without, this celebrated 
edifice exhibits nothing rcmailcable but the lofty cen- 
tral dome by which it is surmounted. This is always 
an imposing object, but the rest of the building fiiils to 
produce corresponding effect. The massive towers or 
buttresses, which have been added to the originai edi- 
fice to give additional support to the grand dome, — ^the 
less elevated and smaller domes that surround the prin- 
cipal one, — the great number of appendages, built for 
the accommodation of the priests and other purposes, 
which surround and form a part of the mosque,— the 
multitude of small domes in the Turkish style, giving 
an immense extent to the roof, which descends in irreg- 
ular and ungraceful proportiona almost to the ground — 
all tend to impart a clumsy and heavy appearance to 
this vast pile, and to mar the effect of its general mag- 
nificence of design and the great architectural beauties 
which belong to particular portions of the building. 

The four tall white minarets, always agreeable and 
beautiful objects, which have of course boon added by 
the Turks, relieve in some measure the bad. effect of 
other alterations and additions. In entering the main 
edifice, we pass through two immense vestibules, sepa- 
rated from each other and the interior by partitions and 
folding doors. After passing these approaches, we en- 
tered the vast and noble area which constitutes the 
great and distinguishing beauty of this celebrated cdi- 
11 
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fiee. It is about one hundred and twenfj' feet in diam- 
eter, paved with costly marbles, and has for its ceihng 
the magnificent dome elevated a hundred and eighty 
feet above the floor. It is free from all the usual ob- 
structions of fine columns, monimients, and statues, 
and the eye ranges fireely over this subhme expanse, 
meeting with no obstacle but a number of insignificant 
lamps, and their contemptible ornaments of ostrich 
eggs, which are suspended from the vault of the dome 
and descend nearly to the floor. 

Nothing can be more grand and impressive than the 
view of St, Sophia. I was far less forcibly struct 
with the first sight of St. Peter's, though unquestion- 
ably the Roman churtih is very superior to the Byzan- 
tine. St. Peter's is a study for many days or weeks, 
and the visitor can only approach the grandeur of its 
vast design when he has become acquainted with the 
amazing varieties as well as the richness and exquisite 
beauties of its parts. In St. Sophia the general view 
is suhfime and almost overwhelming. It fills the spec- 
tator with sublime and high thoughts, and he feels that 
this glorious temple is a fitting- place, if there can be 
one on earth, for the worship of an infinite God, Be- 
sides this area under the dome, there is nothing spe- 
cially worthy of attention. 

The dome is supported by four immense pHlars, 
which, however, have nothing remarkable but their 
magnitude. Between these pillars are rows of splen- 
did and antique columns, sixteen in all, which support 
the gallery. The pavement of the church is composed 
of beautiful marbles, about fifteen feet long by four or 
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five wide. They are nearly concealed by mats, an m 
dispensable appendage to a mosque. The ceiling ii 
also composed of a variety of beautiful and preeioui 
marbles. They are sawn in very thin slabs, many of 
which are ten or fifteen feet in length, and are so ar 
ranged that the rich clouds and veins of various pieecf 
of marble harmonize, and have the appearance of on( 
immense block. The ascent to the gallery is made 
by an inchned plane, which might be mounted by s 
coach. 

Thia had originally the name of the " women's gal- 
lery," from the use to which it is appropriated. It is 
very spacious, and might be converted into half a 
dozen churches of convenient size for Protestant wor- 
ship. It is paved with marble, and supported in front 
by rows of columns, remarkable only for the vicious 
style of their capitals. We were conducted, by nar- 
row and difieult stairs, Tisiag fixim the top of some of 
the lower domes, to a narrow gallery, running on the 
inside of the grand dome, only a few feet from the 
top. It is only used for illuminations. The view of 
the lower part of the edifice is very striking from this 
great elevation. 

The dome was originally ceiled with beautiful mo- 
saics, formed of cubes of colored glass, an eighth of an 
inch square. This splendid work is now nearly de- 
molished, and visitors usually contrive to carry away 
a few fragments, which, however inconsiderable one 
by one, wiU soon complete the destruction of this valu- 
able relic of ancient taste and art The roguish guides 
guard very carefully against these petty thefts, but al- 
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ways have some fragments which they offer to the vis- 
itor for a few piastres. Just at the spring of the dome 
are some fcightftil flgnres in mosaic, now much dilapi- 
dated, which belonged to the original ornaments of St. 
Sophia. They were intended to represent the seraphim 
of Ezeldel. The immense roof and immense domes 
of the mosi^ue are covered with lead, aa indeed are all 
the mosques of the city. Mohammedan teachers, with 
groups of pupils, were sitting upon mats or carpets in 
various parts of the mosque. Some of our party ob- 
served a great number of trunks and caskets, which 
they were informed contained jewels and other articles 
of value, deposited here for safety — a moat interesting 
relic of one of the most ancient as well as prevalent 
usages with which history makes us acquainted. 
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CHAPTEH XL. 

THE SERAGLIO, 

Feom St. Sophia we proceeded to the Seraglio, dis- 
tant only the width of a street. This is not included 
in the privileges conferred by our firman, but is very 
commonly opened to parties fortified with such a pass- 
port. It was opened to us without objection, and we 
entered these storied and almost enchanted precincts 
through the principal gate, which has some architectn- 
ral pretensions, but is much more distinguished by be- 
ing the place where, in some niches made for the pur- 
pose, the heads of traitors, unsuccessfiil generals, and 
fallen courtiers, are wont to be exhibited to the popu- 
lar gaze and esecration. It is or was a sort of court 
register, where events of this description were an- 
nounced in this very graphic and impressive style. 

The Seraglio is not merely a palace, though it con- 
tains several palaces. It occupies the entire site of the 
whole city of Byzantium, the predecessor of Constan- 
tinople, and is not less than three miles in circumfer- 
ence. It is inclosed by au ancient wall similar to that 
of the city, and appears equally ancient. Besides the 
es, this inclosure contains several of the 
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putlic establishments, extensive atables, &g., and more 
than iive-sixtha of the area is occupied with open courts, 
gardens, hiwns, and groves. It was into one of these 
spacioios courts, containing perhaps nearly two acres, 
that we passed through the first gate. On the left are 
buildings used for an armory and mint, and on the 
right guard-houses and offices for servants. Here ia an 
immense plane-tree forty-four feet in circumference. It 
is hollow, and was long used for a coffee-house, but the 
entrance is now closed with planks. 

Advancing to the entrance of the second court, we 
were shown the splendid saloon where the Sultao is 
accustomed to receive foreign ambassadors, and an- 
other apartment where he sits one day in each week to 
receive petitions and complaints from his people. These 
apartments stand in the rear of a thick cypress grove. 
Open galleries run along in front, and all parts are 
gorgeously ornamented with gilding in the oriental 
style. On presenting ourselves at the third gate, it was 
announced that the keeper was asleep, and we must 
wait till he had finished his nap. Fortunately for us, 
the sluggard was not long in brushing the poppies from 
his pillow, and we were, after a few minutes of rather 
provoking delay, admitted to view the very splendid 
room which contains the throne where the Sultan site 
upon certain State occasions. It is approached through 
a cluster of beautiful columns. It is splendidly and 
lavishly adorned with gold, and answers weU to the 
magnificent but ill-defined and indefinable idea which 
we are apt to entertain of royal splendor in the e 
world. 
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The apartments whicTi I Lave enumerated are aepar 
rate edifices, and not parts of one grand palace. In 
this they are like everything in the seraglio. There ia 
no vast palace, but a kioat there, a saloon and cluster 
of chambers here, without regard to order, connection, 
or plan. At a small distance from the throne-room is 
the largest structure we had yet seen, two stories high, 
with gaUerJes in front, all richly painted and adorned. 
We took it to be the palace, but were told it contained 
only servante' apartments. Through a fourth gate, we 
entered a long covered way, which leads into an open 
court, containing the column of Theodosiua the Great, 
erected in memory of his victory over the Gotha, It 
is fifty feet high, and, with a strange perversion of 
taste, is whitewashed, which quite conceals the texture 
of the marble, and rendera illegible the inseiiption on 
the base.* This court is well supplied with trees, as 
indeed the whole seraglio, to an extent which gives it 
the appearance of an extensive forest. 

"We next passed a long range of stables, and entered 
an ill kept but beautiful garden, well supphed with 
shrubs, flowers, and trees. In the centre is a circular 
basin of green water, around which are bmlt green- 
houses for preserving exotic plants in winter. Here 
are by fer the most extensive and beautiful ranges 
of buildings in the Seraglio. They consist of sev- 
eral very large halls, designed for public or convivial 
occasions. One is supported by a great many beau- 
tiful marble columns, and all are adorned with rich 
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cliandeliers and gilding. One of these balls has a 
beautiful marble foimtain in the centre, with more 
than twenty little jets of water. At the distaneo of a 
few yards is an alcove looking out upon the sea, ftir- 
nished with a divan, where the sultan may at once 
enjoy the refreshing coolness of the playful waters, 
and the pleasure of a fine view. We were led into 
three bcautifal baths, all constructed of fine marble, 
and fitted up in the luxurious style which the Turks 
are wont to employ in these establishments. The 
apartments of the women are extensive and commodi- 
ous, but less splendid than the State-rooms. There is 
but httle furniture, and that Httle cMefly European, 
which always appears out of place in their oriental 
palaces. One wishes to see nothing but carpels and 
divans. Upon the whole, considered as the residence 
of a powerful prince, the Seraglio is poor and mean in 
ite accommodations and style. It is a heterogeneous 
and tasteless assemblage of buildings meanly con- 
structed at first, ready to fall into ruin through neglect 
and want of repair. The site alone is of surpassing 
beauty. 

"Wc returned towards the gate of entrance by a dif- 
ferent route from the one already described. It led us 
past the Treasury, an ordinary-looking builcling, but 
said to be of Byzantine architecture, and through the 
park which contains many fine trees and rich lawns, 
well stocked with deer, which seemed quite gentle. 
We visited the different apartments of the mint, where 
all the various processes of coining are carried on in a 
most imperfect manner by clumsy and worn out ma- 
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ohinory. The silver coina of Turkey are only white- 
waslied copper, having no intrinsic value. We saw- 
two or three bushels of these worthless pieces in a so- 
lution of silver, and a man raking them to and fro to 
give them a shining exterior of the more precious 
metal. The piastre of Turkey, formerly equal in 
value to a Spanish dollar, has been reduced, under the 
preposterous financiering of the government, to about 
four cents. We heard of an improved machine, con- 
structed by an American artist, who belongs to the 
mint, by which the work of coining is performed in a 
very superior style, but were unable to get sight of it. 

Our visit to the Seraglio terminated at the Armory. 
We were at first refused admittance, and had to wait 
nearly an hour for the superintendent. Our impatience 
at this unreasonable delay, was a little diverted by a 
gentleman present, who assured us that he had waited 
at the Custom House on one occasion full four hours 
for the proper ofScer to examine his trunks. The 
functionary was asleep, and the employes, instead of 
rousing him, spoke and stepped softly. When at last 
he awoke, two attendants aided' him in descending the 
stairs, and having seated him on the soft cushions of 
his divan, served, coffee and the chibouk. It was after 
all this ceremony, that he at length engaged in the 
business of his office, for which hundreds were waiting. 
Such abuses become more tolerable in their excess, 
than in their lower degrees, as they then assume a 
character of amusing absurdity, which provokes the 
sufferer to laugh away his vexation. 

When at Icngtlr the great man made his appearance, 
14* 
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